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UDDELL’a HISTOBY OF BOMB. 


Enobaved on certain Syrian or 
AMiynan rucks lie innumerable in* 
acriptiona in an unknown charac¬ 
ter, Uie solid rock and an Asiatic 
climate have prescrveil them tor us *, 
they lie tliere facing the world, in 
the bruari hght.uf day, but none can 
lead them. A whole mouirtain-side 
seems covertnl with the records of 
departed greatness. What truths, 
■what histone facts might not these 
mysterious characters disclose ^ Tlie 
sdiular cannot sleep for dcuro to in¬ 
terpret ^em. At length, by extreme 
inf^nuity and indomitable patience, 
and those happy sudden incidental 
revelations which ever reward the 

» )crsevering mam some clue is put 
nto his hand. He b^ns to read, he 
begins to translate. We gather round 
and listen breathless. “I, Shalma- 
naseor,*’ so ntns the inscription, ** I 
assembled a great army—1 en^^iged 
—I defeated—I slew their sovereigns, 
—Z cast in chains their captains and 
men of war—I, Shalmanasser,!— 
Oh, hold! hold ’ we exclaim, with 
thy Shalmonasser! (There was no 
need to decipher the mysterious char¬ 
acters for this. If the rock, with all 
its inscriptions, can tell us nothing 
wiser or newer, it is a pity t^t there 
were no raiip in that climate to 
the siuface smooth. 


rtetowash 

and obfiterate 


tliosc boastful records of barbarian 
cruelty and destruction. Better that 
the simple weather-stained rode 
should face the eye of day, oblivious 
of all but nature^B poinl^ and pro¬ 
gressive activities. 

Some such feeling as this has passeti 
across the minds of must of us, vriWfi 
invited to peruse new histories of the 
ancient world. They were terrible 
men, those warriors of olden time. 
They besieged towns—and so, indeed, 
do we; but they did more; they put 
the dnldren to the sword, and cun^ 
away tlie mother into captivi^, and 
those of the men whom they dud not 
cimin and enslave, they slew as grate- 
fill sacrifices to tiieir gods! Strange 
and execrable insanity! and yet the 
religious rite was the legitiimite re- 
suit, and the«clcar exponent of their 
UMB savage nature. There was no 
roectac le to them so pleasant aslilood 
that flowed from an enemy. How 
deny the god who had hel^ them 
to win the victory his tiiaie in the 
triumphant ilanghter! Tliere have 
been loathsome and terrible tiiiogpi 
done upon the earth; let us 
thAn, as we forget some hotrime 
mghtnaare. At all events, hariug 
known that such men and sndi timea 
hare been, and having gathered what^ 
lessmi we can fivm them, let ns be 
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mwcaI from the infliction of new 
^ialmanaMsers, or irom new details 
of their atrociMcfl. Such feeling of 
natiety in the old narrative of avhi- 
^nd inmst confess to par- 

ndpota in, the narrative relates 

to. eome. monarchy that has 

appoaJ^WD4'di^pear(Ml,l^ no 
trace good result behind it. or 
wKioh ihra^y lingers on tlie scene 
undergoing fruitless uiuj Ix'wilderlng 
changes. It is otherwise, however, 
wheji we are invited again to peruse 
the history of liome, and lier <x«j- 
(piest of the world, as it lias been 
proudly called. We a»-c reading lie.re 
the history of Huropeaii civilisation. 
The slow, iMTsistent, (sontinuous pro¬ 
gress of her consular armies is one 
of thost' great indispensable facts, 
without wViieh the history of huma¬ 
nity cviuld n(»l be written, M'ithont 
wluuh a civilised Ohristendom ttiukl 
not have cxisbjd. It is the corupiesi 
of a ix'ople, not ol’ a monarch ~ a 
people who for many years have to 
struggle for self-preservation (the 
BOi'rel this of their lusting union mid 
exalted patriotism) — of a pcojile 
whose priile and ambitiou undergo 
the noble lUsoipline of adversity, who, 
Ix'iug finuly knit together, proceed 
steadily the taming and subjec¬ 
tion and sottlemeut of the surround¬ 
ing nations. It is a coinpiest tJie 
venr reverse of those great invasions 
ol’ Him or Scythian, wlieii? popula¬ 
tion rolls like an enonnous sea from 
(Hie part of the world to another ; it 
was truly the settlement, first of 
Italy, then of surroumliug countries. 
Nomadic habits wore chewed. Sicidi 
and Oscons, Sabines, Siunnitcs, and a 
host of shifting ]H)])alations too nume¬ 
rous to name, were brought under one 
gov^ment, and moulded into one 
-nation. What the Alps could not do 
for Italy, was doin.' by the republic of 
the seven hills. Tlic t)cnmsuin was 
seemred ironi Utc invasion of the more 
iiortberu barlwirian. Tlie Oaul was 
first arreted, then subj^ted. Set¬ 
tled in ]U8 own home, civilisea and 
protected. Carthage, wno would have 
conquered or colonised in the. interest 
wily of hor own commerce^ was driven 
hack, lln'cee. and her arts and lier 
philosophy, were embraced and ab¬ 
sorbed in the new empire, which, 
extended over the finest races of men 


and the mo$t {Hropitious climates of 
the earth. 

It has been well said that the 
Romans wei-c not the only peiiple 
wlio entertained the glorious antici¬ 
pation of the conquest of the world. 
There was fine other nation that had 
a still more magnificent conception 
of its ow'n future destiny, of its own 
exalted prominence mid suprera^. 
It was imiMjssible for the monotheism 
of the Jews to attain the elevated 
cliarardor it did, and yet sanction tlic 
belief, in any narrow' sense, of a 
national god.' The only Cioa of all 
till! w'orld must surely reign over all 
the world. The universal Monarch 
must imply a universal inonavchy. 
From this centre of the world,--this 
holy tenq»h‘ at Jcnisalcin, ami 
througli His chosen and peculiar 
people, W'oultl God gnveni all the 
nation.s of the earth. Sucli extension 
of the faith of the Jew to the Gt,*ntile 
was inevitable. All nations would 
come in, as supplionts and subjects, 
to tlie throne of God’s elect. And 
the projihetie inspiration, though not 
pn'c.iscly in the sense in which the 
ancimit Hebicw uniTeratood it, was 
destined to be fulfilled. But it was 
not the sword of Israi'l, nor of the 
angels, that Divine Providence em¬ 
ployed to establish the supremaev of 
tlie great Tnitli developed in Judea. 
It was the sword of tiwv legions ol’ 
Rome. The armies of a Seipio and 
a Ca?sar were gathering the nations 
together under the one true worship. 
The spiritmd d«minioii did issue from 
Juilca, but it governed tlic world 
from the throne of the Gsasars. 

Elgypt, Greece, Rome, and Judea,-— 
these are the four great names whidi 
occur to one who looks back on the 
history of-European drilisation. To 
these four powers or natioim we owe 
that status or condition which has 
enabled us to make such advances as 
wc elaini to be peculiarly our own. 
Indirect contributions are doubtless 
due to India and to Persia. Bal^lon 
is no more; but a pec^ who once 
sojourujgd in Babylon may have learnt 
something there from the Persian, 
and transmitted it to us in their im- 
pri^halde records; and Greek phi¬ 
losophy hears impress, in ow phase 
of it, of the teadhing of Indiadx theo- 
sopliists. But stiHl four whom we 
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hitTe mcnltc^d 'Vi^oitld ftiriueib f(>rth a tottditidn the moi^t favowN 

all the essential elements whieb the able far the exdt^iueni and prop^ress 
post, has given to our present Bnro- of the human ihtdl^ 
pean eultum We can therefor© look with eora>» 

If wo look at the map of the woiltL placent admiration, an4 whdec^ng 
or tnm under otir hand a terrestrial mterest, upon the wars and vietories 
ghiW, we shall be struck with the of ancient Borne. But indeed, such 
pticnliar adaptation of the banks of hosbeen the revohrtiiwi lately brought 
the Nile to be an early seat of eivUi- about in our lustorical studies, tVmfc 
sation. It is not only that the river, the mention of a new History of 
by YKjriodicially overflowng its Imnks, Rome is more likely to call to mind 
{‘roduree a spontAneouB or unlaboured peroleml controyemes upon myths 
fertility, but this fertile tract of land !Wi(f foblcs, tluin visions of Imttles oa? 
is intuie prceions, and the pe«>nle are triumphal pmeoasions winding up to 
bfrtiTul to it, by the enormous ueaerts the uapitoi. Not many years ago^ 
tliat c\tt?nd aronntl it. The d*;aort the early })ejiods of Roman histoiy 
and the s<»a imnrisou the people in Knggeat<*d to the imagination the 
their “ happy vailey,” thus n>ndering most vivid xnetnres of war and pa- 
it in-all pronability one of the eai’Uest triotism ; -we heard the march of the 
abodes of a stationary |)opulation. lejrions — we followiMl Oincinnattui 
However that may In', it is certain from the j►lough to the camp—we 
tliat, whether wo api>cal to nuitteu were busied with the most stirring 
histoiy or to moninnental inserip- realities and tlu'strongi'st passions of 
tions. there is no s]»ot on the earth life. Nonr thew, re.ilitie8 have grown 
where the n'Cords of the human mce, dim and disxmtiible, ami we are re- 
extond so far back into antiquity, minded of learned controversies upon 
We must opt'u our histoiy of eiiili- poeti<; legends, or on early forms of 
-vttion with the growlli of arts and the coustitntion,—we tliink more of 
knowledge in Rgvpt. From Kgy|)t Niebuhr than of Uamillus, mw< of 
we proceed to OreeetJ—to Athens, (ierman critics than of the Oonscripfe 
the marvellous, wdio did so miHth in Fathers. It i.s not a pleasant ex- 
Ro short time, and who m'Complislied 'change, but it is one wni<“.h must be 
even mo* for the world at large tlnin submittwl to. The first questimi that 
for her individual self. She learnt every one will ask, who hears that Dr 
her arts from Egypt; her scientific Liddell Iws told again the histoiy of 
spirit, was her own. What we owe Rome, is, How lias he dealt with the 
to Judea (which at an early period mythical or legendary portions? What 
was not nnconneirted with l^gypt, nor degre*' of credibility has he attached 
at a later with the mind ofOrecce) to them? Has he foUowed the ex- 
needs not to be liere jiarticularised. .am])le of Arnold, and rewrvetl for 
It was thcyairtof Rometorofluce in- tliem a peculiar style savouring of 
to onler and combine undm* one sway antique simplicity; or has he fol- 
large tracts of territory hnd great va- loweil the older, and, we think, the 
rieties of people; so that whatever had wi#er course, of Liw, and told them 
been given to the Greek, or revealed with gomiino enacted eloquence, 
to the Hebrew, mii^t blend and without cither tUsgnisiiig ttoir le^ 
be di^sed over vast portions of the gendary character, or making the 
human race. Nor was this office less very vain attempt to dbtingniMi the 
<^ectiwUy pciformed because the em- germ or nucleus of reid fact from the' 
pire is seen to break up amidst much accretions and efmbelUshraents of oral 
texnporwy conftision; produced by in- tradition ? 

tcmal coiniption amf rude invaders. wc answer this (mestiow. lot 

Europe finaUy assumes a form the us say generally of Dr Liddell’s HiS; 
most condume imajriuable to pi»- tory, that we think the public is itt-‘ 
gress. It is divided separate deotedto hbUforapre'Cmlncutly MiS* 
kingdoms, * speaking different ian- ful book. To tlic youthfol student^ to 
gnages, b^ possessing a commoo re- 'the man who Ciinnot read many vot- 
ligion, md many of tlm sanm soureea umes, we should oonmumd it as thh; 
eiiltnra. I^ir rimilaritiesi their oim History whkb wiUcimveythsjUt^ 
iStuk «mulistiott% form to- cst views and most extensive infoiiua- 
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ticm. TM ^1e is sunpi^ dear, ex< uom« caaw%h«n 
plaimtoiT. Tnerear^indeeilf 'eQitdn ^tion to speak 
nigb <niiijyities of tlie tnriter and the “ } ®*y *“y 
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some cases there tnav he ohsemd a dis* 
position to speak of his serrioee. 
If I may aay anytluagof myself^ I stOl 


tSikcr wliich are requisite to com- S"»‘ 
^teontKta aoflto pMfeet.hirti.^ oJtod, 

We ere, to reqmre in hm «t Ut. 5e1«ibti«iir 

somcthutg of imagination of tbe resulta which he aaaumes as posi- 

poety <wiUDUied with and raltdum hy jjyg better than arbitrary a88er> 


poet, contbined with and suMued hy 
tho wide generalising spirit of the 
philosopher. Wc do not wisli to have, 
it understood that there is a signal 
detieiency in those qualities, out, 
whilst aeknowludging the utility of 
Dr Liddell’s laborious and learnerl 
work, we cannot say that he has 

S 'ven to tho literature of England a 
istoiy of Rome. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
claims for his work no such iiigh 
distinction. He describes the origin 
it had in tlie desire to supply the 
more advanced students at public 
scliools with a fit work of iustnic- 
tion, conveying to them “some know¬ 
ledge of the alterwl aspect wliich 
Itoman histoiy has assumcHl.” The 
work grew ui>ou his hamis, “ and the 
ebameter of the Iniok,” he eoiitiuncs, 
“ is eoiislderably changed from that 
w'hich it^ was originally intended to 
liear. A’History of Home suited to 
the wants of genenil readers of the 
present day does not in fa<it exiisA, 
and certainly is much wanted. \Vhc- 
ther this work will in any way sup¬ 
ply the want is for others to say.” 

We have already intimateil onr 
o]>iiiioii that there is no other work 
at present o.Kistiug which so ably 
supidios this want ; and our iimne- 
diate object in placing it at the head 
of tiiis ptiper was to assist in giving 
notice to all wlioiu it might eon- 
eerii where such a work of instrue- 
tiou wras ti> be found. The preface 
then proceeds to touch upon the 
thoniy and tici-plexing controversies 
in tho early history 


tivo are little better than arbitnuy a88er> 
tions. But 1 conceive that his main 

K sitions are still unshaken, or rather 
re been oonBrmedby examination and 
attack. If, howevw, they were all 
abandoned, ft will remain true for ever, 
that to him is due the new spirit in 
which Soman history has been studied; 
that to him must be referred the origin 
of tiiat new light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by the labours 
01 bis sucocssoni. In a work like this, 
dissertation is impossible; nod I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism os seem to be osta- 
bliibed. If the young reader has less of 
positive set before him to learn, he will 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlearn. 

“Far the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George Cornewnll Lewis's Inquiry 
intothe Credibility of Burly JtmawHittory. 
Mach labour might be saved adopting 
his oonchisions, that Homan history de¬ 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which we can securely refer to con- 
tompoi'anoous writers, and tb^ this age 
cannot be carried bock further than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is immssiblo to 
speak too highly of tho fulness, the 
clearness, the patience, the judicifd calm¬ 
ness of his elaborate argument. Rut 
vkile hit eonelutiont ‘ may be eoueeded 
in full for almoat all the wire amt 
foreign irantaetiont of early timet, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
histoiy of Romo in tho first ages of tlic 
republic. There is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of inteUi- 
gonce, that would make ds fobrication 
more wonderfol ttion its transmisskoi in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and 
uncertain; hut when it is connected with 


“Tho difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of (he Kar^ Histoiy. ^ce what may 
be called * The Revolution of Niebuhr,’ 
it has been customary to mve an abstract 
of his ooncltudoas, with littio attention 
to the evidence i^u which they rest. 
But the acute and mborious criticisms of 
many scholars^ diiefly Oenuim, have 
greatly modified the fidtb which tlie 
present mneration is disposed to place 
iu Niebuhr’s authoritative dicta; and in 


customs, laws, and institutioiBa sudt as 
those of which Rome was justly proud, 
and to which tho ruling party clung with 
desperate tenacity, its evidmee must 
doubtless be carefhlly sifted and didy 
eatimated, but ought not eltogether to 
be set aside." . • 

• 

The large oonoession ivlilch tlic 
work if Sir G. G. Lewis seems to 
have extorted from Dr Xiddell after 
the writing cX his own History, was 



juoi i»nM^t. tq, his luiud ^^Qg. that ngi hiatorian of Romo can anui 
ooiiwo«it$ctn. He th«a^&iUTatm!h,^andwaal^^ 

as histoneal &et; suoh-4u»dfiui^, a p)P(^ that he wdUld them- ia 
MtaXi and then odates some ^ nathxal B^le-«~hi the style, due at 

ooniKcted with this wax. " With the l(^ to the stohle senttments thfw 
Votsdan wan is ins^tanddy oon* iUnstrate-^than reserTe for them ^ 
fteeted the noble lerond of Ccnio- manherto'whidli Dr Liddell on some 
lanus." The stoty of Ooiidanus is occasions leans) a difriain bald and 
marked as legend, the Toiscian wan ballad simplicity,' Ss if the writet 
as fact. If we are justified in making were almost ashamed of having to 
the concession marked iu 'italics, the relate them at aU. 

Volsciau wars are no more history It is now geheitdly understood, l«y 
than the stoiy of Coriolanua all who have paid any attention to 

As to the remark here made on the the sulneet, that although the name 
civil or cuustitutiunal histoiy of tliis of Niebuhr is popularly associated 
period, it a'ould have git'Sit weight ndth a sceptical tuid destructive cri< 
if there were really presented to us in ticism, he is really distinguished by 
that history a clear, intelligible, in- the buhl maimer in which lie has un- 
dieputable accoimt of the earlier con- dertuken to constmet and restore 
stitiitions or governments of Rome, certain portions of the history. Pre- 
It liappcns that it is precisely on this ceding writers, Viotli anr,i(*nt and mo- 
subject tlierehas lieen so much con- dt'rn, nad uttered the w'ord “ fable** 
jecture, and so mucli debate. So far or " legend it was the gathering 
as Dr Liddell can really trace in the from the fable some truth indirectly 
narrative pre«*ding the time of Pyr- revealed ; it was the liold inventive 
rims, a manifest, indisputable, consti- genius, which could recast the old 
intUmal so far os ho can con- mat<‘rials into a new form, which 

fidently point to that " cousisteniy of chsuractcrised his labours. Amongst 
progress and clearness of Intel ligeiuo” other things, he fearlessly assorted 
of wliich he speaks, so far he is on- tliat a mwlern critic might obtain a. 
titled to claim for the whole nar- more precise knowhidge of the ciyil 
rativc our most resiwctfiil attention, history and early constitutions of 
But the difficulty is notorious of Rome than Livy or Cicero posst^ssed. 
forming a distinct conctiption of many Now, these rcconstnictions of Nh;- 
points lu this cmistitutional liistoiy, buhr, though received at first with 
and this difficulty has given rise to great enthusiasm iu many quarters, 
much of our guess-worL We must nave not stood their ground against 
take care, therefore, and not fall into a < alm and sttvere examination j and 
the logical error, of jir»l eliminating in this country all such conjectural 
some consistent view of the constitii- mctliods of writing the ejirly history 
tional liistory by the aid of much in- of Rome have lately reciMVcd a de- 
genious coiyecture, and Oten, appeal- cisive check from tnc w'ork of Sir 
mg to this consistency in the consti- George Oo^newall Lewis, On thfCre- 
tutional histoiy as ground of pn- dibUity of Karhj Homan Uwtwy. 
samyjbion in favour of the wiiolc nar- Tliis is a work which combines the 
rative. ample and laborious scholarship of 

For our owm jiart, we suspect that the Gennam with that sound ser^ 
tliere is a greater measure oi truth iu wliich the i^glishman lays especial 
the Icventt as it stands than is now claim to. Wo can only here inci- 
generuly eonceiled; ami at the same dentally mention it; but it is impos- 
time we have an utter distrust of all sible, and it will be a long time im|^s- 
tbe attempts which have been-made— sible, for any one to touch u|)ou Ko- 
laudable and ingenious as they may man history without allmling to this 
be~to separate the tnith from the work. It will be for many yetus the 
fable We can believe in T^quin text-book for the subject of which it 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, treato. 

mudi more rcadity than in any new The manner in which a legend, 
historical views^tained by a sifting which m itself admitted to bo wse, 
of the nanati vc which contains these may yet convey to us indirectly some 
^leroie 'stories. One thing in plain, important historical truth, admits of 
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»on. Tbe is umple, clear, ex- 
[)lanai^. There are, indeed, certain 
hi^ Qualities of the writer and the 
tl^sker which are requisite to com* 
^ete our ideal of the perfect historian. 
We are accustomed to'require in him 
something of tlu: ima^nation of the 
poet, confined with and suMued hy 
the wide generalising spirit of the 
philosopher. We do not wish to have 
it understood that there is a simal 
deheieney in these qualities, hut, 
whilst neknowludging the utility of 
Dr Liddell’s laborious and learned 
work, w« cannot s«iy that he has 
given to the litt'rature of England a 
History of Rome. 

Indeed, the author in his preface 
cUiuns for his work no sneli high 
distiuction. He describes the ori^u 
it Imd in the desire to supply Ihe 
more tulvaue.(Kl students at public 
Bc^huols with a ht work of instruc¬ 
tion, conveying to them “some know- 
letlge c»f the altered aspect which 
Roman histoiy has assumed.” The 
work grew uj*on his luuids, “ and the 
ehurueter of the book,” he continue.s, 
“ is considerably changed from that 
w hich it^ was oriidnal'y intended to 
bear. A’llistoiy of Rome suited to 
the wants of general readers of tlu! 
present ilay does not in fact exist, 
and certainly is inueh wanted. Wlie- 
tlier this work will in any way sup¬ 
ply the want is for others to say.” 

We have already intimatea our 
opinion that thew is no other work 
at jiriwuit existing wiiieh so ably 
supplies this want; and our iimne- 
diat<* object in placing it at the hea<l 
of this paiH*r was to assist in giving 
notiet* to all whom it might coii- 
eeni where such a w'ork of instnie- 
tiou was to be found. The preface 
then procewls to touch upon the 
thorny luul perplexing coutroversies 
in the early history :— 

''The difficulty inseparable from a 
work of this kind lies in the treatment 
of tlio Karly Histoiy. ^nce what may 
Imj called * The Revolution of Niebuhr/ 
it hna been customary to give on abstract 
of ills conclusiouB, with littlo attention 
to the evidence upon which they rest. 
But the aeuto and laborious criticisms of 
many scholars, chiefly Qermsn, have 
gi-oatly modified the faith which the 
present generation is disposed to place 
in Niebuhr's authoritative dicta; and in 


some cases there may be observed a dis 
position to speak lightly of his servioes. 
If I may say w>y thing of myself, I still 
feel that revei^nes lor the great master 
which I gained in youth, vhen we, at 
Oxford, first applied his limp to jlUumt- 
nato the pages of Livy. No doubt, many 
of the results which bo assumes as posi¬ 
tive are little better than arbitrary asset- 
tions. But I conceive that his main 
positions are still unshaken, or rather 
have been confirmed by examination and 
attack. If, however, they wore oil 
abandoned, It will remain true for ever, 
that to him is duo the new spirit in 
which Roman history has been studied; 
that to him must be referred the origin, 
of that new light which has been thrown 
upon the whole subject by tlie labours 
of his successors. In a work like this, 
ffissertation is impossible; and I have 
endeavoured to state only such results 
of the new criticism as seem to be csta- 
blisliod. If the young reader has less of 
positive sot before him to learn, ho will 
at all events find less that he will have 
to unlcum. 

“Far the greater part of this work 
was printed off before the appearance of 
Sir George Corncwall Lewis’s Jm/uirtf 
into tfte CredibilUj/ of Early Rotn an H ittorj/. 
Much labour might be saved by adopting 
his conclusions, that Roman history de¬ 
serves little or no attention till the age 
at which wo con securely refer to con¬ 
temporaneous writers, and th^ this age 
cannot be carried back ftirthcr than the 
times of Pyrrhus. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the fulness, the 
clearaosB, the patience, the judicial calm¬ 
ness of his elaborate argnmont. But 
trhile hit eonelutiops' may .be eoneeded 
in fuU fat' almoU all the vnrs and 
foreign trantactione of early times, we 
must yet claim attention for the civil 
history of Rome in the first ages of 'the 
republic. There is about it a consistency 
of progress, and a clearness of intelli¬ 
gence, that would make its fabrication 
moro wonderful than its transmission in 
a half-traditionary form. When tradition 
rests solely on memory, it is fleeting and 
unoortiun; but when it is connected with 
customs, laws, and institutions such as 
those of which Rome was justly proud, 
and to which the ruling party clung with 
desperate tenacity, its evidence must 
doubtless be carefiiUy sifted and duly 
estimated, blit ought not altogether to 
bo set aside.*’ . • 

The large coneession which the 
work af Sir O. C. Lewis seems to 
have extorted from Dr Idddell after 
the writing oi' his own Histoiy, was 
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not present to, Ms puud during its 
cQinpositiou. He sometimes £^v«e 
as nistorical faet such-ond'en^ a 
war, and tiicn relates some l^nd as 
(X)unected with this war. “ With the 
Yolscian wars is inseparably eon- 
nected the noble le^nd of Ooxio- 
lanus," The story cl Ootiolanus is 
marked as legend,' the Yolscian wars 
as fact. If we ore justified in making 
the concession marked in' italics, the 
Yolscian wars are no more history 
tliau the sloiy of Coriolanus. 

As to the remark here made on the 
civil or (H^nstitutional history of this 
period, it would liave great weight 
if there, were really presented to us in 
that history a clear, intelligible, iu- 
ilisputable account of tlic earlier con¬ 
stitutions or governments of Borne. 
It laippcns that it is precisely on tltfe 
subject tlicre has been so much con¬ 
jecture, and so much debate. So far 
iis Di Lidilell can really trace in the 
narrative preeijding the time tif I’yr- 
rhiii^ a manifest, indisputable, cousii- 
fiifioiial hidonf, so far as he ctui con- 
ti<lcntly point to that “ consistency of 
)»rogre^ and clrtiniess of intelligenee” 
of which he speaks, so far he is en¬ 
titled to claim for the whole nar¬ 
rative our most rcsiK*etful attention. 
But the difficulty is notorious of 
forming a distinct coucf ption of nnui\ 
points in this constitut.lonal liistoiy-. 
ami this difficulty lias ‘o -. it rise to 
uiuch of our gues.'v-work. We vnuht 
take care, tlmrcfon^ atid ■» ,t Jiili into 
the logical error, of ./f/r cliijiinatiiig 
some consistent view n( the constitu¬ 
tional history by the aid f't much in¬ 
genious conjecture, ami r/^m apjieal- 
ing to this consistency in t be eonsti- 
tutioual history as ground of pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the whole* nar¬ 
rative. 

For our ow’n imrt, wc susi^iect that 
there is a greater measure of truth in 
the legend as it stands than is now 
genermly conceded; and at the same 
time we have an utter distrust of all 
the attempts which have been made— 
laudable and ingenious as they may 
be—^to separate the truth from the 
fable. We can believe in Tarquin 
the Proud, in Lucretia, in Coriolanus, 
much more rcadilv than in any new 
historical views ootained by a sifting 
pf tlm narrative wMch contains these 
heroic stories. One thing is plain, 


that no historian ctf Rome can emit 
thesenarrarives ; and w© slumld much 
prefer that t© would relate them in 
a natural style—in the style due at 
least to the noble sentiments they 
illustrate—than reserve for them (a 
manner to'wMch Dr Uddell ou some 
occasions leans)' a bald and 

ballad Isimplicity, as if the writer 
were almost asnamt^ of having to 
relate them at all. 

It is now generally understood, by 
all who have }>aid any attention to 
the subject, that although the name 
of Nietmhr is popularly iissoeiated 
•with a sceptical and destructive cri¬ 
ticism, he is really distinguished by 
t)ic bold maimer in which he has un¬ 
dertaken to coiistmet and r«*8t«)r<^ 
certain portions of the hiat«>rj'. Pre¬ 
ceding writers, both ancient ami in<v 
dern, Iiad utt«*red the W'tml “ fable'’ 
or “ legend it ■was the gathering 
from the fable some truth indirectly 
roi'ealed ; it was the bold inventive, 
genius, which could recast the old 
materials into a new fonii, which 
cliaraeteriscd his lahours. Amongst 
other tilings, he ti-arlessly nsHertcil 
tlint a nuKhTii critic might obtain a 
more precise knowhulge. of the civjl 
liistory and early constitutions of. 
Romo than Livy or Oiccro iwssessod. 
Now, these reconstructions of Nic- 
biilu-, though receivcil at first with 
great enthusiasm in many miarteTH, 
have m>t stood their gromuf against 
a calm and sevew! examination ; and 
ill this country all such conjectural 
methods of writing the early history 
of Rome have lately received a dc-’ 
cisivc check from the work of Sir 
George Comcwall Lewis, O/t th<‘ Vm- 
dibihtj/ of Enrhj Homnn HitiUyrij. 
Tliis i’s a work which coniliines the 
ample and lalxirious scholarship of 
tlie Gcrraam with that sound sense 
which the Englishman lays esjKicial 
claim to. We can only here inci¬ 
dentally mention it; but it is impos¬ 
sible, and it will be a long time inqios- 
sible, for any one to touch upon Ro¬ 
man history without alluding to this 
work. It will be for many years the 
text-book for the subject of which it 
troAts. 

Tlie manner in which a legend, 
which is itself admitted to be false, 
may yet convey to us indirecriy some 
important historical truth, admits of 
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Saw)«>»ethat eomd 
chromeUsr, livifig in tbe time of our 
Henry V,, choisc to relate a quite lic- 
titicmHliietoiy of Piiuee Arthur. All 
hie battles, all hie victoiiee, hb whole 
kingdoiu, might be a mere dream; 
but us the iiuagimatioB of the writer 
would have no other tyi>es to ibllow 
thau those wldch Ids oVn times pre¬ 
sented to him, ho would neeesMurilv 
convey to iih iiiueh historicul truth 
touvhing th*' reign of Himry V., 
wldist (leseribing his imagiimiy 
l^in<‘(‘ Arthur. His inevitable juia- 
chronisiuH would l»etray him into u. 
8|Xieiert of historiral tnith. J^rinee 
Arthur would assuredly lx* a vnlor- 
oufl knight, and whence woidd come 
the oejemoiiy of investiture, and all 
tlje Uionil (toneofknkhtliood I Vrince 
Aitliur would undoubtedly be a good 
wm <»1‘ the C!Uareh, and from wliat 
tyi M3 would be drawn the jiieture t>f 
tiie ortiaidox and ])ioiis i'hristian ( 
If the J Vince were lo be trowm d, 
whetiee would come the M(‘.ej)tre and 
I he ball, and the oatlis he would 
taka nijon his coronation { I Vince 
Arthur wouhl Ix' a knight, a (-^ji'is- 
lian, Hud ii king, after the order of 
I he (MautagenetH. Jt is ^dain that, 
in such a fabulous narrative, there 
wouhl be mingled up mueh historieal 
matter ; it is plain that wo, reading 
such a narrative by the light of kuow- 
ledgi‘ gained from other sonrees, ».’au 
ilotect ami discrimiimte the historic 
trutJi : whether, if such a fabulous 
narrative jf/fwd oAou before us, we 
coulil then make the same discrimi- 
naljon, whotlmr we could then take 
advantage of its invttluntary ana¬ 
chronisms, i.s aiu*1 her question. 1 ina- 
ginatiun must always have its type 
or stiiiting-plaee in some reidity, but 
it may deal as freely w ith one rwdity 
as amvllier: it may take as much 
liberty with religious ceremonies 
and coronalaou.oaths as w'itli any¬ 
thing else. 

1$ there not a slight oversight iu 
tlie following cririctsm. which Sir G. 
C. Lewis makes cm the im^thod of 
Niebulir i At idl events, our quota¬ 
tion of the passage from Ids w'ork, 
witli u solitary remark of our owu 
upon it^ will constitute as brief an 
ciptisition as any we cai^ive of this 
branch of the subjoet. The tuiestioii 
is, wiu'i ‘ean be gathered of we con¬ 


stitution of Bmue .under bar ikings4 
Tlwre is clearly no coutemponay ba« 
toiy; but ^'a tnuStion, though of a 
(](uite mytfdcal character, CK^d be 
lairly prom*uaced to have originated 
in the regal period, tlmt tiaditiDu 
ndgUt imlirectly convey to us son^ 
knowledge of the regal constitution. 
Fnq^inents have comes down to u.-^ 
through the. wwks of Inter classical 
writers^ which may oouvey tins sort 
of tiuditiimal knowledge. Lot them 
by .all memui be. rigitUy exauiiued, 
whatever their ultimate value may 
be fisuud to be. 

*' One of fclic pasBages,” ^nys Sir G. C. 
Lewis, * whioli Niobulii’ cites from Ci¬ 
cero, relates to the constitutional pro¬ 
ceedings upon the election of Nlum. 1 . 
Yot Niubulir holds, not lueroly that the 
entire regal period is unhi.storicul,- but 
that Nuina is an unreal aud imoginai’y 
pei*souago—name and nut a man. Now, 
what roliouco, uceuvding to Kiobuhr’s 
oivn view, is to bo placed upon CiccroV 
information resi'octiiig fi man wlio nt\or 
lived, and an event which uevor h.ip* 
}>om;il, even if it wtus derived from souio 
jtoiuifioal book, which professed to re¬ 
cord old customs 

(Jontiiiulug the rliscussion iu a 
note, Sir Cl. C‘. Lewis adtls ;— 

“ For Niebuhr’s account of the legend 
of Nuiim, see //ist., vol. i. pp. 237-241). 
Afterwards ho saj's— ‘ llcnco it scorns 
quite evident that the pontiffs them* 
solves distinguished the iirst two kings 
from the rest, as belonging to another 
order of tlungs, und that they sopai'uted 
the accounts of them from those which 
wore to pass for liistory..... Kouiulus 
was the god, the sou of ii god; Numa a 
man, but connected with superior beiilkB. 
If the tradition about them, h.'aovcr, is 
in all its ivwts a poeticaf , the fiailag 

the pivtendoi.1 term of j-cigfls can 
only bo explained by osoriuing it rather 
to more ea|M*icr or to nuuiorical Specula- 
tious.'—* With Tullius Uostiliiuswereacit 
the beginning of a new socle, aod cd ft 
uoiTfttivc ivstiog on historical ground of 
a kind toialUf 4(ffereM fi-om the stor}' .of 
the preceding period.’ Niebuhr con- 
sidors the luytluoo-faistorieal ago of Bo- 
ntaa History to b^u wfth tho reign of 
Tullius Hostiliua, and the ago .of Bomu- 
lus aud Numa to bo purely fabulous. 
Moreover, be oommences the seecmd 
volume of History with tee following 
sentence—* It was one'of the most im¬ 
portant objeeta of the first vtdume to 
pcave thftt the story of Borne under 
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tlio Ungti^TM jtUogetlHW toii&tfwt iuto- 
rkalfimm4<»tic»^* . it dowu Uka* 

wise tliAt tUe oamea of iho ku>^ tboir 
number^ and thn duration and dates 
of tUeir reigns^ are fictitious: yet bo 
cites tbe jiroceediags at the election of 
KWaa, and of tbe subae^uditi kinra, os 
historical proof of the Oouatitutloual 
practice of that period.**—^Vot. L p. 13.3. 

Niobuhr «loes not hold that there 
was no regal period, however ficti¬ 
tious the uistoiy of tlie kings may 
be. It was to throw light on tiiat 
regal {)erioil in which the tnj^h of 
Nurna is supposed to h(W oru^natnl 
that the passage must have l>een 
cited, not certainly on the times of 
Niuna. Whatever, therellue^ may 
l)e the infinitesimal value of the jais- 
sage cited wUicli relates to the con- 
stitutiorial proceedings up«jn tin* elec¬ 
tion of Numa, there was no logical 
inconsistency on the jKirt of Niebuhr 
in making a rererence. to it. If tlie 
myth of Numa really oi'iginnltjd in a 
regal jufriod, what the pontiff de- 
elared about it might indireetly eon- 
vey soim* information a> to the euu- 
stitution of tlint regal ncri(»d. 

Dr Liddell may well sjieiik of tJic 
“altcreil aspect whii*h Itoman his¬ 
tory has assume.<l.” We Iwgin our 
uuuals with an account of the “ reli¬ 
gious myth," of which, howoicr, tlie 
specimens are very I’ew'. Boniuliis 
is AV'/v/oyfA anil Nuiuais Low, they 
are godlike persons, or in OAmmiuuhjia- 
tion with g(xls ; they tog«'th<T found 
the eity of Rome. Strength and 
Law assuredly founded tlie eity : it 
is good philosophy, whatever history 
it makes; and the pontiffs wen' fully 
justified in placing these kings where 
they did—the first, and presiding, 
and ettinial kings oi every commoii- 
\realth. From the rcligums myth 
we proceed to the “ heroi-- legend.’’ 
In tttis spmes of fable tlie veritable 
man and nis real action is estoUed— 
ia exaggerated—is multiplietL Tbe 
hero himself is uniittplied, of he is 
transplanted from one region to an¬ 
other. The stoiy is exjiandcd and 
enriched by each successive nartn^tivc, 
until a liteiniy age makes its ^ear- 
anoe. It tiiea assuines a fixed lono, 
from which any wide deviation is no 
loil^r permissilde. 
lu aU anch heroic legemls, whm 
. tlisf hare heanj&irly bom on the f(Hl 


mi which we jlnd tkem, and liare not 
been transpUmted Ihno a * 
cofuntry, there is always some efe- 
ment ci historic trtiiii. For what we 
call mveatioB must stmrt.from, or be 
supplied with, given facts. There U 
a vague but very prevalent error mi 
the nature and power of pociktU iti- 
ventioti. It is spoken of as some^ 
thhig that will acoouni at once for the 
marvellous usmti ve. This is suppos¬ 
ed to springibrtb completo from some 
{Niet’s brain. Poetical invention eaii 
only take place where then* is already 
some amount and variety <»f known 
incident.s or traditimial stories; these 
tlie })oet sti’iiigs together in new com¬ 
binations. Tint firet writers in metre 
Ills we may see in the earliest biiUads 
of Spain uinl of otloT couutriee) eon- 
tont themselves witli a bald narra- 
livc oi“ soinc fact or traditiom Tlieir 
succcBsors iidd Ui this narmtivo—-add 
a sentiment or a detail; and when the 
number oi’ such iii^ratives has in- 
rreosiHl, poetical invention, in its 
Idghest ibrin, IxKJomos po.ssLblo. It 
1ms been lately a favourite hyjiothcsis 
tluit the earliest literature of Romo 
cimsisted of a number ol’ poems or 
ballaiL, which stL})])Ued the first liis- 
torians with tlicir maturials. It ap 
pi'are to us highly pndiable, that sepa- 
iiite legends were shapsl into stmio- 
thing like eorapletciiess of form be¬ 
fore any continuous hLsfcovy of the 
eity of koine was written; out who- 
tln'r sueli legends were written first 
in iirose or verse is matter of very 
Jittli! moment, and of vorj' great ult* 
certainty. 

After expressing the belief that 
there is a substratum of trutii in those 
iieroic legends, it is not veiy satisfac¬ 
tory to bo <x)nipdlo<l to add that we’ 
cannot iliotinguish it from the super¬ 
structure of nctiOB. Unfortunately, 
it is not the marvellous and ett):>or- 
natural — wliich, indeal, are but 
sparingly introduced — wliich have 
alone, contributod to deprive th<^ 
h'gends of their credibilityth«gr 
have been convicted, in some f»*eC 
Ol historic falsehood A S{>o<ne4 or 
piotisfrai;^ has been conuiMted to 
conceal dofea.ta of the Bmuous. 
Family iiride Has, in other instances, 
led to the undue etaltiition of indivi¬ 
dual heroes. We must chiefty hofimj^ 
these legmids, tdUsc aU, as numifestu- 
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tioBS of the (Sfind and of the 
KoroaniLrattiMthaii aapoi^ve xoate- 
riah(ofhi«toiy. 

W« always revert to this coiieolar 
lion—eveiy literature must be the 
liistoiy of the HhonghU^ if not of the 
4e^(f«ofapeopte; and all our various 
records are caieny valuable as they 
enable uato write tlie histeny of die 
humfUL mind. How prc^miuently 
this ie tlie case wherever the subject 
of religion is introduced! Omens, 
angiities, oracles—what matters whe¬ 
ther in tills or tliat case they were 
really seen or uttered ? the great fact 
is, that they were currently believed 
in. and act^ on. The Iteltef here is 
all that we can possibly be concerned 
with. Whether jEucua really did sec 
tliat white sow, with her litter of 
thirty pigs, which he took for so good 
an omen of prosperity (it was no bad 
sign of fertility), may be (piestioncd: 
blit even the invention of such an inci¬ 
dent proves that men, and wise men, 
wore supposed to lx; iitiuer theinduence 
of such omens. That an eagle iMUinced 
iluwn, and took from the iicad of 
Tarquiii his cap, and, after wheeling 
in the air, j»U U on offainy is what 
we do not Iwlievo; (kgles, neither 
at Rome or elsewhere, luive this habit 
of restitution. But the freipieiicy of 
legends of this kind points to a time 
when men were in (he eonstaiit ex- 
jiectation of finding their own future 
destiny prefigured to them in the ac¬ 
tions of oinls and lieasts, or tlic ope¬ 
rations of iuunimate nature. What' 
was the precise deyree of influence 
which superstitious of this naturi' 
«;xerci8ed on the course of human 
conduct, must still In* pmbleniatical. 
Did any pious general, at the iie^id of 
the legions at Boine, really deti'r- 
ininc whether he should give batth; 
or not by the i^ipetitc with w'hieh the 
sacred chickens twk their food? 
.Did men ever <'ulonis& or build a 
city, according to the flight of vul¬ 
tures or the pendiing of an eagle ? 

But supeirtition itself, and that in 
siirae of Its xiiost terrible forms, is 
f.niumteil and dignified by the spirit 
of Roman patriotism. Bead this old 
story of the self-devotion of Decius, 
as Dr Liddell tells it to u& It will 
lie an excellent example in which to 
take qur stand, if we would estimate 
at tinar full value these old. heroic 


legends. One of Oiose decisive bat¬ 
tles is to be fought which is to de¬ 
termine the snprenuHw of Rome in 
Italy. 

’ ' ’* I 

**Tho Latin army marched hastily 
southward to protect their Oscan allies, 
and it was in the pldns of Campania 
that the fate of Rome and Latium was 
to be decided. (The two consuls, Man¬ 
lius and Decius, conunonded in the 
Roman camp.) 

"When the two armies met under 
Mouut Vesuvius, they lay opposed to 
ouo another, neither party choosing to 
begin the fray. It was almost like a 
civil war: Romans and Latins spoko 
the some language; their armies had 
long fought side by side under common 
generals; thoir arms, disoiplino, and 
tactics wore the same. 

While the armies wore thus lying 
over against each other, the lAtiu 
horsemen, conscious of superiority, used 
cvoiy endeavour to provoke the Ro¬ 
mans to single combats. The latter, 
however, were cheeked by the orders of 
tlioir generals, till young Manlius, sou 
bf the consul, stung to the quick by 
the taunts of Gominus Metius, a Latin 
champion, accepted his challenge. Tho 
young Roman conquered, and returned 
to the camp to lay the spoils of the 
enemy at his father’s feet But tho 
spirit of Brutus was not dead; and tho 
stem consul, unmindful of his own 
feelings and the pleading voices of tho 
wliolo army, condemned his son to 
death for disobedience to orders. Dis¬ 
cipline was thus maintained, but at a sore 
expense, and the nmn's hearts wero 
heavy at this unnatural act. 

"In the night before the day oa 
which tho consuls resolved to fight, 
each of them was visited by an omuious 
dream, by which it was revealed that 
whichever army first lost its general 
should prevail; and they agreed that he 
whose ^vtsioii first gave ground should 
devote himself to the gods of the lower 
world. 

" In tho morainic when tho auspices 
were teken, the liver of the victim of¬ 
fered uu Uie part of Decius was defec¬ 
tive, while that of Manlius was perfect. 
And the event confirmed the omen; for 
Manlius, who commanded on tho right, 
held his ground, while the legions of 
Decius on the left gave way. 

" Then Oeciu% inindthl*of his vow, 
sent for Valnius^ the diief pon^, to 
direct Mm how duly to devote himself. 
He pot on hk toga, the robe of peace, 
after the Oabine fashion, bringing the 
end or lappot undw the right arm, sanl 
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throng i( over hU htod; and tbaiit 
standing <m • jsv^ilbh«INNnioiuic^tlie 
BoJsnitt tQsta .f^ WQ^ pMNKiilMd* by 
which he devoted the anny of the 
enemy along vriih bimseif to the gods of 
dsfdh and ^ the gcsve: Theot stUl 
ahnmded in Jus to^ be leaped upon 
hiahon^ and dashing into the enemy’s 
ranksi was slain. 

*' I^h armies were well aware of 
the meaning of the act. It depressed 
the spirits of the Latins as inuui as it 
raised Uioae of the Bomans. The skill 
of Manlios finished tlie work of super¬ 
stitious awe. . . . Tlie enemy fled 
in irrotriovablo confusion.” 

One consul sacrifices his son to 
the cause of militaij discipline ; tlie 
other consul sacrifices himself to the 
^odsy to obtain the destruction of 
the enemy. We believe in a Deciiis, 
in some Dccias, at some time, in 
some battle. Many of the details 
brought here together were probably 
luldm by different narrators. But it 
may be laid down, we tliiuk, as a 
Koiind canon of criticism, l/mt vo 
act of moral (fi'mtnrm tva« ever in- 
veMed till the like of it had heen 
renlljf performed, fraagination of 
what the bumati heart is camble of 
C4umot precede the genuine feelincK, 
the genuine heroism of man. The 
several acts of Manlius and of Decius 
are Boman deeds, whether they oc¬ 
curred precisely here or not. Then 
note the traces wo have in this 
legend of the rite of human sacrifice, 
and the terrible boon extorted by it. 
Indeed, the whole passage is fertile 
of 8ug^,8tions which we will not 
weaken by attempting to cuumerati*. 

Rome had scarcely obtained the 
ascendancy over her neighbours 
when her own destruction was threat¬ 
ened by the Gauls. Yet ultimately 
this invasion of the Celt, by weaken¬ 
ing her enemies more than bcrselil 
was not unpropitious* to the final 
predominance of Roiob, “ The Gauls,” 
writes Dr Liddell, “ burst upon 
Latium and thb a^ouiing lands with 
the suddenness of a thunderstorm; 
aitd as the i^hn, with ^ its fufy 
and destrdetivcncra, yet clears the 
loaded aii^ and reetmes a balance be¬ 
tween the distuihed ptmers of nature, 
so it was with this Gallic hurricane. 
It swept oyer thefiMse of crush¬ 
ing and destroying. The iSruseans 
were weakened liy it; and if Borne 


hAMClf Idifi priHrirathfbra 
^ Latim also suffered gxei^ly, the 
Volscians were huinMed, the 
^Sqfuians so shattered that they never 
recovered fitom the Mow." 

It was a disastrous day for Rome. 
A Urge portion of her tumy, under 
her great general Oamiiiwi, was 
absent fbom the cHy. What forces 
she could muster were routed mid 
dispersed. There were not enougli 
men to defend the city; it Was given 
up to the Gauls. The Capitol alone 
held out Finall}^ the Romans were 
fain to ransom tiiemsidves, and to 
obtain [leace, by the payment of one 
thousand ixiunds in weight of gold. 
The popular and legenoaiy hittory 
tells us, that -whilst this gold was 
being weighed out—and just as the 
insolent Gaul had titrown his sword 
into the scale, iiidding them weigh 
that too, with his “ Woe to the con¬ 
quered!”— the great Cainillus re¬ 
turned with his array, mart^Jied into 
the forum, owlcrod the gold to lx* 
rcturiniil, dedareil that it was with 
he meant to redeem the 
and forthwith drove out the Gauls, 
so completely destroying their host 
that not a man was loft to carry 
home the news of their calamity. 

" So ran tho legend,” oontinues Dr 
Liddoll, cinbdliiihed by the touch of 
Livy’s graceful pen. But, unfortunately 
for Roman pride, here also, as in thc'tolo 
of Porsonua, traces of 'true histoiy are 
preserved, which show bow little tho 
Roman annalists regarded truth. Strabo 
aiii^ Diodorus mention Stories to tho 
efiect that the Gauls carried off tho gold 
without let or hindrance from CamUlus, 
but that tlisy were attacked in Rtmria, 
some said by tbe Romans tiiemselves, 
others said by the friendly people of 
CccrC, and obliged to relinquish their 
precious booty. But Polybius baa loft 
clearer and more positive statements. 
That grave historian tolls us, os if luj 
knew no olher^story, that tho dcparttire' 
of the Gauk was caused by tho intelU- 
getice 1^.at the Venetians, an* Illyrian 
tribe, had invaded their sottl^ents in 
norriiern Italy) that, on receiving this 
intelligenee, they proposed to make u 
treaty; that the treaty wai| ma4«; that 
they a^i^ly rooeivim the, l^eld, and 
ma^ed off uomotaUed to Jhm homes.” 

Where did Po^lus get hi* story % 
The l^iend mi^ m fabe, but where 
were the matermhi ftom which Poly- 
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hills could hflkve obtained a more hie* 
torical acemintH But beibi» again 
Hlluding to thin aubject, we cannot 
but pause to take notice Ibat hen.* 
uIbo 18 a striking example of the value 
of the legend as a huttoiy of the mind 
and thoughta of a i^ple, even where 
it fails us as a nistoiy of event& 
Oousider what must have been tJie 
re^iottS faith, what the urdeut pa- 
triewmn, that tcayo Inrth to tills mag- 
niftceut iable (if fablu it is; of the 
conduct of the Innate, when the arniv 
of Kome hail biicri utterly vanquished, 
and the Oaul, iu insolent confidence 
of victory, was rejoicing and revel¬ 
ling at tin' gates. Here it is, iu the 
version of l>r Liddell:— 

“ Meaulimo tbo Senate at Rome did 
what was possible to retrieve tboir fallou 
fortunes. With iill the mei^ of military 
age they with'drew into the Capitol, for 
they had not nnmborfi ouo\ii;h to man 
the walls of the city. Those wore mainly 
Patricians. Many of the Plohuiaus hud 
fallen iu the battle ; many hod escaped 
to Veii. The old men of thus order, with 
the women, hod fur safety to the same 
city. Thu priests and vestal virgins, 
cot'iying with thoiu thu sacred images 
and utensils, found j-efugo at the friendly 
Eti’useau city of CairJ. I tut t/n old IStua- 
4WV, lohohad been Consulu orCen»-r.i, and 
had icon triimpkg, uHd^rotcH {/rctf iu their 
eottntn/'n Kcrpire, fec/ittii thcvmth'is to be 
HOW no toiif/ci' a sncrioar but a bmilirn, 
determined to guonlicc thrinnelres for ior; 
and M. f'tU'im, the Vontijex, recited the 
form of iwrdt by trhich they solemnly dc- 
Toll'd thenuelree to tlm yods Mow, ftrayiny 
that OH their heads miy mujhJt jalliBhc 
vet^uiuee aud the driUritrtiuH. Then as 
tho Gauls approached, thoj’ ordered their 
ivory ehuirs to he sot iu the Cumitiuiu, 
bafuro tho U'luplcs of the gods, and tlioro 
tltoy took their seats, each man <'kd in 
his robes of state, to await tho-oomiugof 
tho avenger. 

** At length tho Gallic host approached 
the city, (ukI ramc to the Collino gate. 
It stood wide open hoforo their astou* 
ishod gose, aud they advanced slowly, 
not without suspiciuu, through deserted 
strecH uurosistedanduucbeckod. When 
they readied tho Forum, thoro, withiu 
iu sacred precincts, they beheld those 
venerable men sitting like so many gods 
■dosoended from heav'ca to protect their 
own. They gazed with silent owo: till 
at length a Gaul, hardier than bis bre¬ 
thren, ventured to stroke the long beard 
^ M. PapmuB. The old hero raised his 
ivwry staff and smote the offender. 


whereupon the basiMrian in wrath edew 
him; and this first sword-etroke gave the 
signal for a general daughter. Then the 
Romami in the Ci^itol believed that the 
gods had aeoepted the oflhting whidi 
those old men had mod^ and that the 
rest would bo saved.” 

Omncler fable never wae invented 
—never grew up out of grander feol- 
ingB or wilder ctmvictions. How 
little do w’c Bcem to know of the an¬ 
cient religion of Rome! We listen too 
exclufliveiy to the jxjets of tho Atignis- 
tan age. Elegant fictions and placid 
deities, from whom little was -to be 
hoped or feared, did not constitute 
the religion of earljr times, Thm^ 
were terrible gods in those doys— 
witliout whom, indeed, no religion 
lias existed which ha.s really in- 
flueni'^Hl the conduct of mankind. 

The next great event iu the history 
of Home which arrests our attention 
is ilu* w’ur with Pyn’hus. Here the 
Romaufi come in contact vrith ;« 
litcraiy people, TJu* attention of 
the Clreek.s is drawn towards thou. 
Greek liist.orian.H collect wli.it ac¬ 
counts they can of these new barba¬ 
rians, wlio are pronomicwi to be “ not 
barbarians at least in w'ar.” The first 
Roman hi8t.ori;uis wTote in the Greek 
language. We enter, it is said, into 
the historic periixl. 

This is a fit place to quote some 
Jmlioions remarks which I)r Liddell 
makt's on tlie sources of early Roman 
liistory ;— 

“Whea tho Gaol departod and left 
Romo in ocihcs, it was not only the 
buildingti of the city that peruho<l. Wo 
arc expressly told that all the public 
records shared in the general Uost^c- 
tiou—the Fasti, or list of y'-aily ma^- 
trates with their triumphs, t!io Ammlos 
Poutificum, and tho Lmen Rolla {libri 
lintei), which were annual rcgialers or 
uhronicles of cveuts k^ by tho ponti& 
and augurs 

" This took piaott, w# know, about tho 
year 8D0 b.c. 

*‘ls’ow the first Reman aonaliatSj 
Fabios Pietor, Cincius AlimOBtus, Cato 
the Censor, with the poets }ii»vlus and 
Ennius, flouririiod about a century and 
a half after this date. Whence, then, 
it is natural to ask, did titese wtRers 
and their saeoossors find materials for 
the history of Rome b^ore ^ burning 
of the dtyl What is the authority itw 
the events and actions which are stated 
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/* The auswer thew qucia^cnB may 
Hjurtly be tousud ia ear filth ohapter. 
)lie aar^ hishMT^ o£ Romo waft praeerred 
ia cdd heroic lays or logooda. which Urod 
ia the momorisa of m«B» and were traas* 
mitted by word of mouth from oue gene- 
tation to another. The ei^ histoi^ of 
an natioiM as we have the aame; 
and even if wo had tho Fasti aad the 
Annalft complete, we should still have to 
refer to th^ legendary tales for the 
aobstauoe and colour of the early his- 
toty. Tho Fasti, indeed, if they were 
so utterly destroyed as Livy states, must 
have boon preserved in luomory with 
tolerable accuracy, for wo have several 
lists of tho early magistrates which only 
differ by a few omissions ami transpesl- 
tions. The Annals and Linou Rolls, if 
wo had copies of them, would present 
little else than dry bones without fii>Kh— 
mere names with a fow naked incidents 
attached, much of the same character os 
the famous Aoglo-Suxon Chrouielo. For 
uanativc we should still have boon de* 
pendent upon tho legends. We might 
know tho exact time at which Coriulaims 
appeared at tho head of the Volsciuu 
host, but tho story W'ould rcmiiiii uii- 
touohod. . . . 

'* Tho fidsc Btatomonta of the Patrician 
period are quite different in kind from 
thoi^cater part of the legendary ilclious 
of Greece or Regal Kouio. There wc 
discern no ditJioncsty of purpose, no 
iutcntioual fraud; horo, much of the 
baser coin is current. lu the logends of 
Porscuna and Camillus the dishonour of 
Rome and the triumphs of tlie invaders 
are studiously kept out of sight, and 
glorious deeds ore attributed to heroes 
who arc pi-ovcd to have no claim to such 
honour.” 

If the legends of the Regal period 
are and if those of the 

Patrician period were falsified Irjr 
bards and miiistrcls, who made it 
tlieir vocation to flatter tho faunly 
pride of the nobles, it is plain there 
IB little of historic narrative ndating to 
ti^se ea^times wiiieh cau lie depend* 
ed on. Tttore is no csseutlai difimnee 
ill the account which Dr Lid«U^ and 
Sir O. C. licnds give of the materials . 
of the ewriy hhd^of Rome; but tlic 
first of diesft writers has a far greater 
faith in that tmecies of constructive 
or conjectural history', in which 
buhr was so great an artist, than the 
dsecond can at ail admit. Sir Cr. 0. 
Lewis contends with great force and 


clewr»MS'ihat Mst^e^^erikh^uoe^duCff 
not difiSesr in hind firoin jutheial n#* 
deitoe, They are bofih founded “ on 
the testimony erf credible witness^*' 
Unless y«i can trace yonr uarm- 
tive to some contem^ioraiy writer 
who had a fair opportunity m know¬ 
ing the facts to which he testbScs, 
you have nothing worthy erf the name 
of histoiy. Nor can any ingenuity 
of reasoniug avail if the mnh^als on 
which you reason we coustautiy open 
to suspidim. In the time of the 
second Punic war thtii; cumnienoes 
a series of Roman liislorians or an¬ 
nalists who recorded the events of 
their own age; tlmir WQrks arc lost 
to us, but tlie.v I'urnislieil subsequent 
writers, whqst^ histories remain, with 
f/teir materials. If now, for the years 
preceding this f]Hirii, you have no- 
thiiig but a series of meagre official 
unuiiis, kept by the ehiel pontitf, 
some aneicht treaties, and a lew 
laws wliieh you can brii^ into court 
as historiciil evi<lcnec—if you liave 
nothing but these ‘‘dry bones,” thwe 
is no lu'Jp for it; you ntust bo eon- 
tenteil with the skeleton. By no 
meun.s ean yon, in any legitimate 
manner, cover these Imncs. You 
havi! no mirrative, both life-like ami 
trust worth)", that extends beyond the 
age of Pyrrlius, Here tho tlreek liis- 
torian sten.'^ in. Moreover, tlie war 
with I'yrrnus was “ not st> long pirior 
to tho time of Pabius and CiuciuS' 
(the earliest Ruunui annalists) as to 
rijnder it improbable .that they and 
othei" subsequent wriWrs muy have 
collected some tnwtworthy notices of 
it from native, tradition and do<!U- 
lucnts.’' 'Die speech, too, of Ajipius 
the Blind, deliveivd iu the Senate oii 
the occiLiion of the embassy of Cin- 
oas, the minister of I^rrfms, was 
extant iu the time of Ci'wro. But 
beyond tliis porioil of the. war of 
Pyirhu-s, historic narrative based on 
acecptable eviileuce there is none. 

Sir G. C. Lewis statejs the matter, 
Rt the ojX'iung of* liis third chapter, 
iu the following lucid manner 

Iu tho previous, clmptar we have fol¬ 
lowed tho fttream of I toman cobtempo- 
my hiatoiy up to tho war of Pyrrhus, • 
but found tlut at that point the ooutein- 
poraiy writers deserted tu. Tbera is too 
trace of any historical account of Roman 
affidrs by a eontemporaiy writer, nfttivo 
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or forego, ImCom that time; nor out it 
be shown that wjf Bouum litorary worlct 
either in vOne w prose^ wtui.lheB in ex* 
istenOB, Bnt although there wffl no con* 
tempomry history, and no natiTe litora* 
tuh! at wine ImoN the war with Pyr- 
rbue, yet we have a history oC Roma for 
472 yoon befmre that period, handed 
down to ns by ancient doBsical writers 
as a.'Oredible narrative of evouts.” 

fiat wemuat not ije acdu^d further 
into following' the discusfdona of Sir 
Q. O. Lowis *‘on the cmiilniity of the 
early Roman history.” Wo must not 
forget tliat it i» Dr Liddell’s History 
we have at present before m The 
wars of Pyrrhus are related by him 
iu u very distinct and spirited man¬ 
ner, and the chivalrous cliorocter of 
the (Sroelt prince—tlie Cmu'-de-Lion 
of his age—stands out before us iu 
very clear relief. The ■wum, too, of a 
graater'than Pyrrhus—of tlic Ciirtha- 
;i^nian general, Hannibal—are told 
t^ith more perspiaiity than will In: 
fonnd, w’e think, in the jmges of any 
of his predec(*s8t)rs. But for veiy 
manifest reayons we must pmisover 
voluminous details of this descrip¬ 
tion. 

No ix>rtion of tlie work will bo 
reml 'with more interest and profit 
than those chapters which give an 
amitnit of the civil coustitution of 
Rome, such sis it existed iu the palmy 
days of the n‘publie. We itoufess 
ourselves to be utterly incredulous of 
the ability of any writer to describe 
to us whut the.constitutiou of Rome 
was under her kings, or during the 
earlier periods of the eoinmunwealtk 
8 o muen the more iileasure do we div 
rive from a view or that constitution 
when the clouds seem to break away, 
and it stands revealed to us in*the 
light of hi^ry. When he has driven 
Hannibal out of Italy, conquered 
Sicily, and miiH)se<l those terms on 
i’arta^ which endinl tlie second 
Ihmic war, Dr Liddell takes the occa¬ 
sion to review the uoiistitution of 
Rome sBoh as it displayed itself when 
the republht was in its full vigour. 
It was daring the time of the Punic 
wavs, he tells us, that tliis most re¬ 
markable and most complex system 
of govenuuent under which men ever 
lived, attained to some- completeness 
of fbnn. Oar own British oonstitu- 
tion is Often cited as a marvel of com¬ 


plexity ; incongraow p<wem and in¬ 
stitutions coma info collision at thi» 
and that pointy tUi a h^iKmious 
action is at length |»odueed; and 
the prerogative of Hie Oown is seen 
to be opposed Iw the privBege of Par¬ 
liament, in suen a manner os raHi^ 
to represent a contest between rival 
institutions, than an understood co¬ 
operation of great fiinctiouaries of 
state. But the British coustitution 
is a simple and oonsisteut scheme 
when comjiared with the constitution 
of the Roman republic; u'ith its wild 
right of the Tnbuue, which at once 
seems subversive of all law; with 
its annual elections, mid that oven of 
the general at the head of its armies, 
which seems at once subversive of all 
luiiitary discipline, and an insuper¬ 
able obstacle to all military sutMXiss ; 
with its eueqiuii legislative tisscui- 
blies, which seems to strike at oiic^ 
at the unity of the laws, and to Ih; a 
provision tor the dissulutiou of the 
8 i)cioty. 

That whidi explains the mystery, 
that wluch accounts for the long 
duration and sigmil success of so com¬ 
plicated a ^stem, is to be found iu 
the predominating power of tlie 
Senate. And if again we Jire as)|;ed 
how it happened that the Senate en¬ 
dured BO lon^, aud was not sooner 
dissolved or reduced to subjection 
by some miUtaiy chief, we can only 
refer to the jealousy which the great 
men of Rome, patrician or plebeian, 
entertained of .each other. Many a 
patrician would have been king, none 
would have endured to liave a king 
ovlfr him. This determination to bow 
to no si^rior, except the law, ex- 
c(‘pt the state, is the focliug of every 
aristocracy which grows up within a 
city. It is otherwise wiui a tem- 
torial aristocracy. Here some fontn 
of our feudal system invaiiii^ pre¬ 
sents iteeif; the coimnou safety re¬ 
quires it. JBut in a municipal 
aristocracy, like that of Rome or 
Venice, the provaUing spirR, the (X>u- 
sei'vaiite is predsely this de¬ 

termination, that no one metnbdr of 
the body shall obhdn pvdominatiee 
over the rest Xiooking at the histoiy 
of Rome and the magiiitode of her 
conquests, we foe! that R was inevi¬ 
table that, the Senate should succumb 
at length, to some victorious Oiesar, 
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aii4 -vn» fed waa«e4tidl^in0n« 
table that it diottld Ita laet 

S seat i%,tfae daggere of a' Bruttw 
ftCaesraa 

' An fflcthkct firom (^neoiiQU of Dr 
liddell’a ^rodt eaBoot ^ to be ae- 
0^>table to our rea<leni. What pro* 
OiMl)r was the august Senate of Rome 
man^ of us maynot distiiiotly remeni' 
her, if indeed we have ever been so 
distinctly told as we are in the pages 
of this writer. We have no sp^ to 
enter on the desertion of tne two 
legislative assemblies, the ^ Tril)e As¬ 
sembly," and the “Centuriate As¬ 
sembly," as they are here calle<l, 
nor of the extrwrdinaiy power of 
the Tribune ; wo must limit our quo¬ 
tation to that part which rawer 
boars on the ordiuary and executive 
goveniment of Rome. 

*‘.To obtain each of tboso high offices 
(as those of Qusostor, ^dile. Praetor, 
'Consul, Censor), the Roman was obliged 
to seek the suffrages of bis fellow-citizens. 
Tbcy wero all open to tho ambition of 
every one whose name had been entered 
by the Censors in tho Register of Citizens, 
provided be bad reached the required 
age. No office, except the Censorship, 
was belli for a longer period than twelve 
months. No officer received any pay or 
salary for his services. To defray ox- 
psnses, certain allowances wero mode 
from the trcasviry by order of tho Senate. 
To discharge routine duties and to con¬ 
duct their correspondence, each magis¬ 
trate had A certain number of clerks 
(Soribs), who formed what we should 
call the civil aervice, and who had before 
this assumed an important position in 
the State. 

** But though the highest offices seemed 
thus absolutely open to every candidate, 
they wore rrot so in practice. About tho 
time of the first Puuic war an alteration 
was made, which in elSbot eonfinod the 
Curale officers to the wealthy fomilies. 
The .£dUe8 wero ebamd with tho 
manaMmeut of the pnbuo games, and 
for OMetratiBg them due iqilendoar 
a hbend allowance had been made from 
the treesary. At the time just men¬ 
tioned, thie ellowanee waa withdrawn- 
Yet the Cumle ./Edilea were atlU expeot- 
•d to maintam the bonour of Romo by 
coaily. apeetaclee at the GraU Roman 
Garnet illh H^e^ Fesavel, Ond 
others of less consequertee. A great 
change was wrought by this law, wbieh, 
under' a popular aapeM, limited the 
choice of tho people to those who could 
buy th^ Ihvonr- None could become 


Aklilo who bed not Um'OOmmiiud of 
aaotm, or at leaat of epo^ 

** whhsb afcrHcee (he ndnd M moat 

remathablo in the eseeutive govanmeut 
of Romei k the short periol |ac whioh 
each nugtstrate h^ bii ofikie^ and the 
aewning danger of leaving aj^scdwlmente 
ao important to theauffinsges of thepoc^e 
at lai^; and this k stUi more string 
when we remember that the seme system 
was extended to the army itself, os well 
as to its geaenda The Romana had no 
standing army. Eveiy Roman, dtiaon 
botweoD tho complete ages of sevoutocu 
and forty-five^ and poesessing property 
worth at least 4000 lb. of copper, was 
plaoed on the military roll. IVom this 
roll four logtoDs, two for eaeh Coasul, 
were enlistod every year; and in oasOs 
of necessity additionid lemons wero 
raised. But at the dime of the year's 
campaign tliese legjonary eoldlers had a 
right to return home and be rellevwl by 
owenr. Nor wero there any fixed officers. 
Each logbn bod six trilmnea and sixty 
ocuturions ; but these were appointed, 
like the consuls and soldiers, fresh every 
year. The majority of the tribunes wore 
now elected by tbo people at the Comitia 
of the tribes, and tbe remaindor wero 
nominated by tho consnr of the year; 
the only limitation to such choice wing, 
that those elected or nominated sboold 
have served in the legions at least five 
campaigns. The Centurions wero then 
nominated by tbe Tribunes, subject to 
tbe approval of the Consuls. No doubt 
the Tribunes or Cousuls, for their own 
sake, would nomiuato effective men; and 
therefore wo should conclude, what wo 
find to bo tho foot, that tbo Roman 
armies depended much on tiieir Gentu- 
rions, and on those Tribunes who wore 
nominated by tbe Consuls.” 

Everything hitherto seems to be in 
a state of penictual chan^ and dls- 
oi^nisatiou. If a consul wero pur¬ 
suing bis operations ever so siiccess- 
fttlly, he was liable to be superseded 
at tne close of the year by his sucoos- 
sor in tho consulimip ^ and this suc¬ 
cessor brought with mm new soldiers 
and new officers. This iueonveni- 
ence was so great that the oonstitu- 
tional usages were necessarily broken 
through; the same men were re-el^t- 
M to the consulship notwi^standing 
the law that no one should hold the 
<fffice a second time except, ansr tlie 
lapse of a e<}rtain intervaL XmpoliUo 
laws, and these frequently suspended, 
present us with a ixxir guarantee lor ^ 
the pennaneiKX^ of the repub^. 
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**J9ut tbougU the chief offieen^both 
is Btate and army, were ecmtitmafiy 
changiag ait the popular wil4 there waa 
a m^ty power behind l^cm, on which 
were all dependent, which did not 
waiige. This waa the Skxate. 

** The importance of this body can 
hardly be overstated. All tho acts of 
the ttoman Bopublic ran in the name of 
the Senate and People, aa if the Senate 
were half the State, though its number 
seeme still to have been limited to three 
hundred membera. 

" Tho Senate of Rome wna perhapa tho 
most remarkable assembly that the 
world has ever seen. Its members hold 
their Boats for life. Onco senators, id* 
ways Hoimtors, unless thoy were degraded 
fbr somo dishonourable cause. But 
tho ScTintorical peerage was not heredi- 
taiy; no father could transmit tho 
honour to his son. Bach man ranst win 
it for himseir. 

** Tho manner in which sente in tho 
Senato wore obtained is tolerably well 
asecrtaiiiod. Many poraoiia will be sur¬ 
prised to loam that the membere of this 
august body, ail, or nearly all, owed their 
jtlaccs to tho vot^ of tho people. In 
theory, indoed^o Ccnsorsatill poescsecd 
the power roffly exorcised by tlio kings 
and early Consuls, of choosing tho Sena- 
tois at their own will and pleasure. But 
ofllcinl powers, however arbitrary, are 
always limited in practice—aud tho Cen¬ 
sors followed rulbs established by an¬ 
cient precedent. A notable example of 
tho rulo by which the list of tho Senate 
was made oocura at a period when, if 
over, thcro was wide room for .tho exer¬ 
cise of discretion. After tho fatal days 
of 'iVasimonc and Canno:, it was found 
tlutt, to complete the just number of 
Senntom, no leas than one hundred and 
seventy were wanting. Two years were 
yet to pass before new Censors would 
be in omoe; and to provide an extraor- 
tlinaiy rem^y for an extnwrdinai'y case, 
M. Fahius Buteo, an old Senator of high 
character, was named Dictator, for the 
cole purpose of roomiting tlie vacant 
nmka of hts order, He thus discharged 
his duty: after reciting the names of all 
surviving Senators, he chose as new 
lucmboKi, fkst, those who had hold Cu- 
lulc offlees siuco the lost oensomhip, ac¬ 
cording to the order of tiheir olpction ; 
tlion Uiose who had served os .^diles, 
Triinmes, or Qusntors; then of those 
who had not h«ld office, snob as had de¬ 
corated their houses with spoils taken 
fi’om the enemy, or with crowns bestow¬ 
ed for saving the lives of fellow-oitiiiens! 

*'The first qual^ication for a seat in 
the Senato then was that of office. .It is ' 


probablt that to the qualification of 
office there vrat added » sectmd, pro¬ 
perty ; a third hmitatlon, that of mn, 
foUdwed from Hte rule thaevhe Senate' 
was rccroitcd foom the lists of official 
persons. No one could be a Senatoe till 
he waa about thirty years, of age. 

*' The pCwer of the Senate was equal 
to its digni^. It absorbed into its ranka 
a large proportion of the practical abi¬ 
lity of tho communltv. It was a stand¬ 
ing council, where all official ftmc'tione 
were annual. And thus, it is but natural 
that it should engross the chief businosa 
of tho Staito." 

This hotly of ex-cohsuls, ex-piw- 
tors, and the like (wo need hardly say 
that the distinctiou between Fatn- 
cian and Plebeian liad been early 
erased) might weD justify the :figiire 
of spetich which the minister of Pyr- 
vluw used when ho called the Rumnu 
Senate an a ssembly of kinga “ Many 
of its inmbers h-«l exertdsed sove¬ 
reign ^wwor ; many were preparing to 
exorcise it.” 

Tho ,‘Senate had the ab8<»hilo con¬ 
trol of foreign atfair^ except that, in 
declaring war and concluding trea¬ 
ties of peace, the. people w’cre con¬ 
sulted. The conduct of the waiy aud 
all diplomatic negotiations, were in 
their bands. The Uonsul was the uer- 
vant of the Senate ; the sacred pKin- 
tifls took their orders trom tho 
Senate. And, what was of no less 
importance, “all the financial ar¬ 
rangements of the State were left to 
their discretion.” In times of tliifi- 
cnlty, as is well known, they had 
the power of suspending all ndea 
of law by the appointment of a dic¬ 
tate. 

Thoy prolonged the comniiVad of a 
general or suspended him at pleofflire. 
They estimated the .sums r.^^uewary foe 
the military chest; nor could a aesterce 
be paid to the gonetal without their 
order. If. a Consul proved rcfractoryv 
they Could tmusfer his power for a time 
to a dictator. All disputiw in Italy or 
beyond seas were referred to their sove¬ 
reign olbitremont. . , miey might 
also resolve theins^as into A ll%h 
Court Justice for the trial of extraor¬ 
dinary offences.'^ « 

K))r was this .grent ^e<mtiYe 
Coimcil wi^ont participation in, or - 
couti'ol over, the mnetiou^of the le- ' 
gi^tive asaemblica; for, as a general 
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rule, no law coiild be i^n^iosed wliich 
had aot alrea^ recebed the aaao- 
*U(m of the Sem^ This body may 
be Veil dMeribed as having been for 
many years “ the mam-siNing- of the 
BfHnon constittttum.*’ 

Ifext to the wan with Hannibal 
follow those with Philip, and Antio- 
chu^ and Peraenis, itil of which Dr 
Lidudl relates with singular perspi¬ 
cuity. It is sad to notice how soon 
idter the report of Tictories and ex¬ 
tended empire is heard the com- 

g laint of corru]ited manners, of a 
enate greedy of eol<h of a people 
following the “frar mr plunder, mak¬ 
ing of ams a trade and profession. 
It was at the end of the second 
Punic war that we were called upon 
to take a* survey of republican in¬ 
stitutions, and republican simplicity 
of manners—of a pt'ople rutU' and 
warlike indeed, hut agricultursil, d(v 
mestic, where divorce was unknown, 
liiithlul and pious,—and the third 
aud hist Puiuc war does not break 
out before We hear of the city being 
startled and alarmed at the report 
of wives poisoning their husbands, 
and at the discovery of secret asso¬ 
ciations of men and women where 
some new and licentious worship of 
Bacchus was introduced. The disease 


philown^ of Greece. .He ought to 
have directed his serutiny to the 
cupidity and ambitioif of Rome. It. 
was wealth and powiT, not art and 
philosophy, lliat were corruptuig his 
fellow-citizens. He should have done 
his utmost to check their spiiifc. of 
pillage and of oommest. Instead of 
which, he joins in the vou^-eiy of the 
people, and directs his hostility 
i^mst Scipio, the introducer ol' 
Greek literature. Another motive also 
is assigned for this hostility, which 
is of a still more eommonpfacc chti> 
raeter! there were political parties 
in Rome us clsownere, and Cato 
hail attachoil himself to tlic party of' 
Fabius, which was opfxiscd to tlic 
Semios. 

Fiom at the provincial town of 
Tnsculmn, and inheriting some patri¬ 
mony, lands and slaves, in the ^bine 
terri.t«>ry, near the spot once occupied 
by^ the great Ourius Dentatiis, the 
future Oensor of Rome had early 
adopted a quite rustic mode of life. 
The young Cato, we arc told, Ipok- 
('d with reverimcc on hearth at 
which ('lurius had been roastuig his 
radishe.** when he rejected the Sjira- 
nitc gold, and resolved to make a 
model of that rude and simple pt^ 
triot. He used to work with his 


first manifests itself in the rude efforts 
to check it, and one of the earliest 
symptoms of corruption is the ap¬ 
pearance on the st^^ of Cato the 
Censor. 

Of Cato the Censor Dr Liddell 
gives US the outlines of a very vigor¬ 
ous portrait " More fhmiliar to us,” 
he sayi^ ‘*than almost any of the 

S eat men of Romo, we see him, with 
s keen gr^ eyes and red hair, his 
harsh features and spare athietfe 
fi^e, strong Iw naturu constitution 
and hardens % exercise, clad even 
at Rome in the coarsest rustic garb, 
attacking with plain but nervous 
eWdnence the Inxuiy tod eomiption 
of the noUea" This type of a whole 
class ct men,, more honest thau en- 
hgibened, atods out to us in still '< 
iaore '<£stihet relief from his oppo-' 


antagonist. Cato had mshed to the 
eon^idon that the wickedness of 
Rfune traceable to the arts and 


slavi's, wearing the same cojirsts dress, 
and partaking of the stoic fare. But 
conscious, nevertheless, of superior 
powers, and fond, we may be sure, 
of seeing justice done amongst Ids 
neighbours, h(' would resort occar 
sionully to the nearer courts of law, 
to plead the cause of some client. 
His shrewd sayings and caustic elo- 
cmcnce attracted the attention esiie- 
cially of one Valerius Flaccus, *‘a 
young nobleman of the neighbour¬ 
hood. himself a determined friend 
of tlic ancient Roman manners.** 
Flaccus persuaded him to leave his 
farm, ana enter pnblie life at Rome. 
There he rose, step by step, through ^ 
the sf'veral offices of stated till hi) 
reached the highest honour, that of 
the Gtosorship. 

“Cato was nc.w iu full possession of 
the immenSS nrbitrtuy powers wfelded 
by the Censor, and determined not to 
act, as most Censors had acted, merely 
as the minister of the Senate, Bnt to 
down luxury wHh a Strong hand.' ne 
had thundered ag^nst the repeat (xf the 
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Opptau law * dvisiog bia oopioldiip^ bttt 
in vain,—fM ladies were too MKAg h* 
Itioh itatnow it will hiatoro. ffitherto 
n<f property bad bean included hi tbo 
CeoMt^a register, noeptlaod and beoaea. 
Cato orde:^ aU Tiiualde atavea to be 
rated at three Umes the amount of other 
property, and jbid a heavy tax on the 
droaa and equipiigea of the women, if 
they exeeodea a oertnin sum. Heatmcik 
eeven Senatora off the list, some for poltty 
eauaea. Moniliua wna degraded for kiaa* 
ing bia wife in public; another foe an 
unaeoaonable joat; but all honest men 
moat have applmded when L. Flami- 
nius was at length punished for his atro¬ 
cious barbarity.t It savoured of per¬ 
sonal bittomesH when, at the grand re¬ 
view of the knights, he deprived L. 
Soipio Asiaticus of bia horse. 

In the mouf^ement of public works 
Cato showed judgment equal to his 
vigour. Ho provided for the repair of 
the aqueducts and reservoirs, and took 
great pains to amend the drainage of the 
city, lie encouraged a fair and open 
competition for the contracts of tax-col¬ 
lection, and so much offended the power¬ 
ful oomponics of Pnbliconi, that, after 
be had laid down bis ofRoe, bo was pro- 
aeeutod, and eompelled to })ay a fine of 
1*2,000 ases.” 

That fine of 12,000 nacs wc are 
disused to reckon amongst his high¬ 
est titles to honour. Restricit^d in his 
notions, the Censor still claims our 
esteem for the genuine sturdy in¬ 
dependence widen accompanie.s him 
throughout his life, and in the pre¬ 
sence alike of the Senate and the 
ptHude. lie is no craven demagogue. 
“You are like a parcel of sheep,” 
he tells the people tm one occasion, 
“ which follow t heir learlcr, they care 
not whither.” He interferes to pre¬ 
vent a gratuitous distribution of corn, 
which ho foresaw would encourage 
the growth of a lazr mob in the 
metroptdis; and on this occasion he 
begins his oration thus, “ If is a 
hard thing, Romans, to speak to the 
belly, for it has no ears/’ He was 
> a banl-hcailed, self-suificient man, not 


too. hmnane, siiice bus could r«oom-> 
mond, in his book agruniture^ the 
seUing off ef old idaves as a useless' 
hiraber, and by so means di^xised 
to act with clemency or rastiee 
towai^ fonngn natimuL b nis old 
age, when he numbered eighty-four 
yean, he led the party which clamour¬ 
ed for the distraction of Carthage. 
The old Sabine fanner app^ed in 
the Senate, and unfolding his gown, 
roduced some giant figs, which he 
eld up and said, “ These figs grow 
but three days’ sail from Rome.” He 
then repeat^ the ofb-rrfterated and 
fatal sentence, “Cartha^ must be 
destroyed!— delenda ed Cetrthaffo ! * 

The morality between nation and 
nation always has been, and still 
is, execrable. Indeed, there can 
ho no international morality untfi 
men have learnal that the mterest 
of one people is bound up with the 
interest ot others; till, just as indi¬ 
viduals learn that their welfare is 
inseiiarable from the welfare of some 
commiinity of individuals, so nations 
shall learn that their own wellbeing 
and prosperity is inseparable front 
the wellbeing of some community of 
nations. The oarty policy of Rome 
in the treatment of tne Italian cities 
which were compelled to acknow¬ 
ledge her suprenrttey, has often been 
praistnl; it could not have Wn veiy 
censurable, since at the period of 
Hannihal's greatest success there 
were so few defections. lY-obably 
the value of some large Italian con¬ 
federacy hail befi^‘ to be generally 
appreciated; and as there was little 
to pillage from each other, there was 
the less room for iiyustme. When 
the government extended Ixymid 
Italy, over rich and co’jquctred pro¬ 
vinces, the historian h<is no longer 
any commendation to bestow. , 

“ It was A gonend nde that all Italian 
land was< tox-fipoe, and that all provincial 
laud, except att^ as was apocified in 


* Tills was a law, passed after the battle of Canns, at the instanoe of the tribune 
OppiuH, “ by which it vm forbidden that any woman ahoidd wear a gay-ooloored 
dresfl, or have more than half an ounce of gold to ornament her pexten, and that 
none should Mproaoh within a mile of any city or town a'Oar dnwh by homes.’* 
—Vol. 1. p. 3dn. ^ 

t He had caused a fugitive end suppliant <3anl to be ossasaiaated in ois 0^ 
tent, where he waa feasting with a fkvoonte youth, in mrder that the dying amnies 
of the lusD might afford an amuMment to his unworthy tnh>Sbii.‘*<*Tol. li. p. 61; ' 
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** This last dii^^on JunpUoa thst^ the 
imperial revenues wwe Huoed ehieflj^ 
from the province In, the course. of 
little more than thirty peers from .the 
dose of the Hanniballo war^ this was the 
cose, not dilefly, but absolutely. Tho 
world was taxed for the benefit of Romo 
and her citizens. ; . . 

It was as if England were to defray 
the expenses of her own administration 
from the proceeds of a tax levied on her 
Indian empire. .The evil was aggravated 
by the way in which the taxes were col¬ 
lected. . This was done by content. 
From time to time tbe taxes of each 
province were put up to public auction 
by tho Frsetor or rteconsul; and tho 
c(>mi>auy of contractors which outbade 
tbo rest received the contract and farmed 
the taxes of tho province. The mem¬ 
bers of these compamcB were called 
Pviblicani. It is manifest that this system 
ofibred a premium on extortion. 

*'Thc Proconsuls and Pra-tors exor¬ 
cised on authority virtually despotic. 
Tliey were Scuatora; and rcsponsiblo to 
tho Senate alone. It may too surely be 
anticipated wbat degree of severity a 
corporation like tbe Senate would exer¬ 
cise towards its owu members in times 
when communication with tho provinces 
was uncertain and difllbait, when no one 
cored for tbe fote of foraigners, when 
there was no press to give tongue to 
public opinion, and indeed no force of 
public opinion at all. Very soon tho 
SenatorUd Proconsuls found it their in¬ 
terest to support the tax-gatherers in 
their extortions, on condition of sharing 
in tbe plunder. - Tho provincial govern- 
mant m the republic Iwcamo in practice 
on oiganiaed system of oppression, calcu- 
latod to enrich fortunate Senators, and to 
provide them with tbo means of buying 
the suffrages of the people, or of dkeharg- 
ing the debts iucurred in buj'iug them. 
The name of Proconsul became identified 
with ^rxanny and greed.*' 

W« would gUtdly accompany Dr 
laddell farther down the stre^tm of 
history, but the stream widens as 
we proceed. The events increase in 
magnitude, and the tmTitoiy over 






verge enough** for such themes as the 
names of SyUa, Fompey, Ctosar, 

"^e Sttlyect we cannot help glanc- 

VOI* LXXIX.—CCCOLXXXV. 


Rohm led to 

^le slaves; and nowncio if 


1^ re^essneas other men*# wellb* 
being, wid bring with it a ponalty^'el 
some kind, on some head,—-for her 
slave-system was the gur^? of !^mc, 
and the chief cause of her min and 
dowufeil. ^ ^ ■ 

Unfortunately for any 
of view' on this snyect, the same 
name slavey is applied to vera diir- 
fereut institutions, to very dinercnt 
relations between man and man, to 
very diA'ereiit rights and conduct of 
him who calls hiinst^tt' master or 
owner. All systems of slave-labour 
uro no more alike than all systma of 
monarchy. In wnne eaw's tho insti-. 
tutioii wc call slavery is the only 
possible system Unit could have beep 
adop^ted. But amongst the Kumauf 
slavery cxldbitcd itsCu in its harshest 
features; here it in part superseded 
and thiTist aside the laboiu of the* 
free i>easant; in Italy it di'ove the 
native agriculturist from the soil, and 
<tonvertm wjrntioUls which liad beeu 
cultivated by hardy yeoimm, intoi 
wild pastures, where the e.attlu were 
W'atched by slaves. In the city, it 
retarded or prevent'd the growth of 
a free industrious middle claw; even 
w'hat wc call liberal professions suf- 
fcml a certain social degi-adation 
from being thi'own into the hands of 
slaves or freed men. Tlio liomans 
wore always a harsh people, .and a 
system wliieh put unuraited power 
of life and limb into their hands, and 
supplied the otreus with gladiatorial 
contbats, was not likely to improve 
their humanity. 

They were always a harsli and se-, 
verc people ; it is suspected that 
some unrecorded conquest and sub¬ 
jugation was the origin of the distinc¬ 
tion lietween patneian and clieiit, 
and that the histoiy of the city ou^t 
really to commence writli tlie invasion 
and domination of.iji conquering catte 
or race. Be that as it may, one of 
the first laws we hear of is of' sc^ 
severe and cruel a cltaracter-TjiiJaw 
of debtor aiul creditor of so atrocious 
a description—-that it is a^ost as 
incredibrn as aity of tbe wildest 
gends of that early time. We 
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scurcdy bdieve that a people who 
1^ aclyaii^l to tla; makiag any 

rB a4^^4)1^ d)ul(l Imve made one in 

lich it was provided that “the 
ereditor mmht arreet the person of 
his debtor, maiihim with diains, and 
teed him on bread and watt^r for 
thirty days, and thou, if the money 
Midi xemainud un]>aid. he might put 
Um to death, or sell uim as a slave 
to the hiffhost bidder; e)r, if there 
were'wjveial creditors, they mijjht 
hew his body in pioces and divide 
it ”—^with a saving elauise tliat, “ if 
a man cut more or less tliau lus due, 
ho should incur uo penalty.”—Vol, 
L p. KH). PoKsibly tliis last jffovi- 
siou was a mere threat, and to be 
sold us a beaet of burden was the 
heaviest jicnalty that a patrician cre¬ 
ditor ever inflicted on his debtor. It 
is plain, however, that when a multi¬ 
tude of slaves tell into the hands of 
the Humous, they fell Into tlie hdinls 
of meu who wisre not disposed to use 
their power loniaiitly. They were 
men oi blunt seusibiUties. Ouo who 
visited a liomau senator in the time 
of ilie Seipios might Jiavi; had his 
cars assailed by tiie sharp cry of pam 
from a beaten slave, and eertuiuly 
the iirst olgeet that would have 
grc»sted his vision would have been 
a slave chained like a dog to the 
door—the “hall-porter” of those 
days. In subseiiuent times the more 
refined Homan <‘Ould uot have en¬ 
dured such sounds and sights in his 
own presence or neighbourhowl; but 
what went on in the “ ergastula ” upon 
his cttUito, he probably never cared 
to inquire. 

Our readers will perhaps prefer 
here a brief extract from Dr Liddell 
to any general statements of our 
own. He says;— 

*' A few oxamplca will show the prodi¬ 
gious numbor of slaves that must have 
been thrown into tho mocket in tho 
career of oonquost on which the republic 
entered after the Uaunibalic war. To 
punish the Hruttiaos for tho fidelity wfth 
which they adheredsto the cause of the 
great Carthaginiaii^the whole nation 
were made slaves; no lees than 150,000 
%lrotes w«re sold by .dSmiflus Paulus; 
50,000 wore sent boms by Scipio firom 
Cruthogo. These numbeos arc aeddeu- 
taUy preeorved; and if, aeoording to 
this we ouculate the hosts qf tm* 
happy men sold in davory during the 


Syrian, Macedonian, Qlyrion, Chedan, 
and Spanish wacia wo' diall be prttiped 
to hear that sLwee fit only for uncwilled 
labour were plentifal and cheap. 

** It • is evident that hosts of slaves 
lately free men, and many of tium sol¬ 
diers, most become dangerous to tfaa 
owners. Kor was then: treatment snclt 
as to concititttek They were turned out 
upon the hills, made responsible for the 
safety of the cattle put under theii: 
charge, and compelled to provide them¬ 
selves witli the common neceasaries of 
life. A bo<ly of these wretdied men 
asked their nmster for clothing: 'Whatf 
ho asked, 'arc there uo trsvellers with 
clothes on V The atrocious hint was 
soon token: the Bhepberd-slaves of 
lower Italy became banditti, and to travel 
tlj rough Apulia without auormed'rotiune 
was a iieriloua adventure. From assail- 
iug travellers tho mai-auders began to 
plnndor the smaller country-houses; and 
all but tlio rich were obliged to desert 
tho country, and flock into the towns. 
When they wore not employed upon tho 
hills, tlicy wore.shut up m loige prisou- 
likobuilillnp;s where they 

talked over tholr wrongs, and formed 
schemes of vengeance." 

No wonder we hear of Sicilijiu 
slave-wars. Nor can we wouder, 
lifter this, at the statement some¬ 
times uuiae, tliat Homan civilisatiou 
never extended beyond the cities—' 
that the coHtUry*fX such provinces of 
Gaul and Spain was still barbarian— 
that there was no civilisation or hu- 
mauity fun- for Goth or German to 
destroy. We cannot wouder, at all 
events, that there was no patriotism 
to withstand their invasion. Their 
invasion was a restoration of tho 
counUy, if it was a temporaiy de¬ 
struction of the town. And oven in 
the large towns, while the ^stem of 
slavery endured, the iudugfcml arts, 
and even studious and 'ibeml profes¬ 
sions, never rocoived their due honour 
and due eiicoura^ment Wealth 
and miHui.ry and avil appointments 
were the only valid or generally re- 
comiised claimB to social distinction. 

We must take our leave of Dr 
Liddell’s book, a^iaiu commending it 
to the student. In a passage we 
quoted fiom the mrefaj^, the author 
says that if losai of posifive history is 
laid before the re^er than in some 
older books, “he will, at idl evenH 
find less that he will have to nnleam.’* 
We venture to ihiak tibat thm«' is. 
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atiU a good deal n't down here m 
hieto^ whith the student wiU have 
to urueam. Btttwe make no objec¬ 
tion to the work on this account; 
for every student must be sedicitoos 
to know what is the last hypothesis 
of enuaently learned men. There 
has been an overflow, in our own 
times, of coujecturaL history. As it 
dhit'fly concerned the drv details of 
oivil government, and the develop¬ 
ment of constitutional laws, tho fnv 
employment of a coujeetural mothoil 
was disguised: this flood, we may 
venture confidently to say, is now 
recoding. 

. Additions of this kind, mnle by 
one able man, will lie dcstiored by 
another ; but it docs not tollow on 
this account that there has not been 
a leai progn^ made in tlie study 
of Romjui history. Tliis ])rogross 
chiefly consists m tho (bscnminutiou 
made in the comparative value oi th«‘ 
materials which have come down to 
us. “ In the first two cf ntuncs attci 
the invention of printing,” says Hu 
(3-. C. Lewis, “ the entire history of 
Rome was m general treated as en¬ 
titled to uuplicit belief, all anennt 
authora were put upon the same foot¬ 
ing, and regarded a« equally cred¬ 



ible ; all parts of an 
were, moreov or, mippc 
the same basis. 
anthority os high as 
dides or Taciti^ but his 
tho longs was consulned as credible 
as that of the wars with HannitMiI. 
Philip, Autiuchus, or IVrseus; mid 
agaim the lives of Romulus, Numa, 
or Oonolanns b^ Plutarch, were 
deemed as veraoious as those of 
Fabius Maximus, Sylla. or Qiceio. 
Machiavcl, in his Vucourset on tke 
First Decade of JAv^, takes this view 
of the early histo^. The seven 
kin^ of Romo are to him not less 
real than tlie twelve Cmsars; and 
llie examples which he derives from 
the early iieriod of tho Republic ara 
not less eeitain and authentic than 
if they had been selected from tlio 
civil wars of Manus and SyUa, or of 
(Jiesar and Pom])ey.” An instance 
so striking an this ol'Maehiavel ought 
to give us a doable lesson, one of 
modcsly and one of confidoneeof 
modi'sty, because wc too may be in¬ 
volved m some general and prevail¬ 
ing enor; of cunfidonco, because 
where the reason of tho case is clear, 
no name oi authority, however great, 
ought to influeuco our convictions. 
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'f' To Straggle ’tor literaty famc-^to 
derote forty years to the eoiuposition 
of an iirtpenshablc work—to toil' 
amid pcdn and sickucsB, a^d the 
growing infirmities of age—fiercr to 
be appreciated during uJl the period 
of that ]alK>riouB existence except hy 
the chosen few—and finally to die in 
poverty, X)C>i‘lu)i>ps in want—and then, 
when you have long Ixjen buried, and 
your name is nearly forgotten, your 
work to get slowly but surely into 
circulation, and to be pronounced a 
Toaster-piece—this is the fate of few ; 
but it was the fate of Ainans Alexis 
Monteilf author of the Hidor}/ of the 
French of Variom Conditions —a 
book of amazing restjarch, great skill 
in composition, pioturewpio, humor¬ 
ous, and <!baiacteristie, and now re¬ 
ceived as the sovereign authority 
upon all the subjects on which it 
treats. The author was worthy of 
the work. Its object is to give a 
clear description of the French 
fK'oplc, ns they presented thcmselvcB 
to their oontemporaries during the 
five last centuries. Old cartularies 
arc ransacked, baptismal registers 
, consulted, manners and habits in¬ 
quired into; the private life of the 
tradesmtui, of the merchant, of the 
labourer, earnestly investigated, and 
brought before us with the distinct- 
uess of a picture. And Alexis him¬ 
self—ho was more undecipherable 
tluui a charter of the time of Clovis, 
more dusty, begrimed, and antiquat¬ 
ed than the records of a Benedictine 
monastery : nobody knew him ; he 
breakfostod, dined (when he dini^ at 
all), and supped alone. Yet that 
man of par^ment had a heart, 
loved passionati'.ly, mourned deeply, 
hoped ardently, and had such wit, 
such observation, such combination! 
Half of his qualities remind us of 
Dominie Sampeon^id the other hi^ 
^f Sydney us dip into 

Fthe contents of iJi^oluines and the 
history of ids life; and first of the 
man. 

Poor old Alexis, amid the desola- 
tkm of his later years, fled for crniso- 


Istion to the past. He* revived the 
scenes of his youth, flew back to his 
native town, and gave daguerreo¬ 
types, in an autobioj^aphy which he 
never finished, of lus lather, his mo¬ 
ther, his brothers, the people he had 
known, and the veiy stones he re¬ 
membered in the walls. These re¬ 
miniscences are veiy minute. Of 
course they are, for it was the habit 
of tlie inairs mimi to record the 
smallest particulars. He preferred 
them indeed to great ones. He wonld 
rather know the number of buttons 
on a geiifral’s oxiat than the battles he 
hatl won. So his father is brought be¬ 
fore us in his habit as lu' lived. This 
■worthy mau'had had losses, like Dog¬ 
berry, and, like that great functiou- 
ar>', had als<j held authority in his 
native town. The ton-* was a very 
small town, and the authority not 
great; but it was enough ; it gave 
rank ; it gave dignity; and the son 
records it as emcnce that he caini* 
of gentle kin. 

ft was in the small city of Rhodez, 
partly situated in Auve^c and part¬ 
ly in Ronergue, that Monsieur Jean 
IVIonteil, before the French Revolu¬ 
tion, held the ofeice of receiver of 
fines and forfeits. This does not 
seem a lofty post, but the worthy 
holder managed, by a little ingenuity, 
and a lawsuit wuich lasted six ycai^ 
to get it recognised as one of the 
offices of the cro'wn, inasmuch as the 
fines -were those levied Iqr a royal 
court; and he was therefore as mucli 
a king’s servant as the promueur 
himself. On the strength of this 
connection with the adminirtratieo 
of Justice, Monsieur Monteil wore a 
lust with a gold band, a gown also 
with a similar ornament; and on Sun¬ 
days and fete days he had a right to 
mf^h to the idmrch, looking the cm- 
bomment of a beadle, and of sitting 
on a nused place near the altar, and 
being “ incensed” the officiating 
priests. His son dwellg ■with filial 
pride on the noble figure his nn^ni- 
tor presented to the eyes ot his fd- 
low-townsmen, as he walked along 
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the street with his gold-headed eane, 
And lifted his three-oomered bat in 
answer to the salutations of all who 
saw him. How long this went on 
we are not told; but «ne day the 
alarm-bell frightened the town of 
Rhodes from its propriety. The Re¬ 
volution had found its way to the 
deepest recesses Auvergne, and 
the Reign of Terror begiui. The 
guillotine showed its hideous sliamt 
m the main street; war was de¬ 
clared against aristocrats; and who 
could be more clearly proved to be¬ 
long to that doomed l^ly than the 
portly gentleman with the gold-laced 
Jiat and Uie gold-handled ivory stalT 1 
John Monteil and the Dukes of 
Montmoren^ were equally worthy 
of death. There was no place 'lelt 
for De Grammonts or MonteUs, and 
the servant of the king was no more 
saluted with rcs}»ctful bows as he 
paraded his official costume on the 
nrst sound oi the bell which called the 
faithful to church, and was no longer 
received with humble obeisances by 
the priests Ijcforo the service began. 
In a short time thei'C were no bells 
to ring; they were melted down to 
make sou^ieces by order of the Con¬ 
vention. Then there were no priests; 
they were all executed or banished, 
or Bad enlisted in the armies of the 
Republic : and finally there was no 
church ; it was tum^ into a prison 
for the refractoiy; and John Mon- 
teil laid aside his gilded toga, and 
his cocked-hat and nis canc, and hid 
himself as well as he was able in the 
dark parlour of his house. Tliere he 
gave himself up to despair. And no 
wonder: the blow btia fallen so un- 
mmectedly, and death was on every 
aide. He only waited till his turn 
ahonld come; and at last it came. 
In the days of his ^prand >i>r he had 
taken into his service two of the 
of Rhodez—one Jerome Del- 
pech. who seems to have had no 
fiunily tree at all, andsJules Baul^, 
the son of a poor sempstress. They 
Rad acted as his clerks, and were'^ 
^teiM to thdr old employer. Ihej 
were now^eagagod in the public 
offices, imd saw the whole trag^y as 
it went on. From time to time they 
«lipt i^ the darkenedparlouTjana 
saii “ Be on your guaro”—“ Ily" 
—^Save youiielf.” But John Mon- 



tml did not know whither 
All Frasioe was nothu ia .bat 
fold, so he staid at hcOTS^r^, 

The two clerks came neaarhiml 
more. They were suspected, Jerome 
Delpetffi died of the jaU fevmr, waited 
on in his illness by his old master; 
and Julies Baulcze, the stm of the 
sempstilss, he was accused of being 
an aristocrat; the fact could not bo 
denied, and he was executed in front 
of the town-hall. Then tiie Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety begOQ to 
tremble for the liberty and equality 
of the nation if such a very exalted 
personage as Monsieur MontcU were 
suffered to live. So the ci-devant 
l>cadlc is dra^e<l to prisop—to the 
very church, toe scene of his weekly 
glories—where he sat on the front 
bench, and white-robed choristers 
swung censers under his nose till he 
was nearly suffocatedawith pmfrimc 
(and smoke); and here, at the eastern 
end of the melancholy ruin (for the 
windows were taken out^ and the 
ornamental work ail earned away) 
he saw the sempstress BaulCsc kneel¬ 
ing in an agony of silent met at the 
remains of the broken altar. She 
had been thrown into confinement as 
the mother of an aristoerat, and 
would probably on the following day 
be his companion on the scaffold. 
But before the following dav, Robes¬ 
pierre’s Foign was over, anu the two 
representatives of the aristocracy of 
Rhodes were saved. What now is 
Monsieur Jean Monteil to do 9 He 
is nothing if not magisteriaL Rob 
him of his robes, and what is he 9 A 
poor man indeed, more sinned agmnst 
than sinning, r^uced to leave the 
splendours of his native city, and, 
like Diocletian, plant cabbages in 
retirement. He ocenpied a cott^, 
and cultivated a few fields. 
there was still left to him, compa¬ 
nion and soother of his gnefs, the 
gentle Marie Mazet, whom he had 
married when th^ were both in too* 
suntoine of prosperity—both distin- 
ffuisbed for biint and statum; for 
toe was the davipiter of a mercer whoH 
sold the finest cloths in too t^sn, 
and claimed some sort of unknown 
h^dred wito the Baadintolis of Italy 
and the Mafiettes of litonce. But 
this lofly genealogy was due to toe 
antiquanan zeal of her hutoand.. 



see MmieH. 

She luaeaeit tinfy biev that Italy was 
a .long ofil and that the BmdiU' 

ie^ and we Maffettes were probably 
^ better than they should be. So 
she did not keq> her head an inch 
higher on account of her noble ori¬ 
gin, but was the nioet sedate, quiet, 
economical, pains-taking manager oi 
a houBdiold that Bliodez had erer 
■eon. She sang, but only at church, 
or over the cradles of her chSdren; 
she walked, but only to mass or 
vospei-s; she lived, as was the cus¬ 
tom of good housewives then, in the 
kitchen, presided at table, helping 
tho young ones, cleaning up the 
dishes, ironing the clothes, arranging, 
settling, orderiim all—a charming 
picture of a good mother of a family; 
and no wonder her son dwells with 
affecting tenderness over the details 
of Ids early home. And the vintage ! 

Tho labouTfwof tho whole house 
were sus]>ended on that blessed occa¬ 
sion. The dry and dusty streets were 
left behind ; old and young took their 
way rejoiciiiff to tho viiicyanl which 
Monsieur Monteil jwsscssod a. few 
miles from the to’ft'n; and even Ma¬ 
dame Monteil forgot her cares—for¬ 
got hor economics, and renewed her 
youth in the midst <»f the universal 
yoy. A harvest-homo is a delightful 
^auid in English or Scottish ears; 
it recidls the meiry dance, the rustic 
feast, the games in the. burn, the 
ballad, the smoking bowl,—but what 
arc all these to tTie vintage? The 
hjiivest itself consists in wuie. The 
children of the stmth Idtidlc with en- 
thiisiasni at tho very sound of the 
Wonl; and Bacchus and the ancient 
gods seem once more to revisit tho 
earth iu a visible shape. All Rou- 
ergne was in a fenueiit of enjoyment 
tl»> moment the grapes w erq ripe; 
but evtm. then tlie mother of the 
ftiture historian had hours of serious 
milectioii.. With her hand clasped 
ill the hand of her silent thoughtfttl 
little l)oy, she looked often, long, and 
in silence, out of the window <» the 
sammeF-house, her- i^efl lifted to the 
sky, her mouth msmtling with a 
sinilo, wmk in an ecstasy of holy 
mitemjtlution, such as we see in Aiy 
Scheffer’s noble picture of St Augus¬ 
tin and his Mutner. “ What are you 
thinking of, dear wife ?” said Mon- 
neur Monteil. « On eternity,” 


she replied in a soft voice, and ^ve 
her little boy's hand a warmer 
It must bo from the maternid siao 
Aleids derived his quiet atrengtii, 
and the exquisite feeling of nunasce 
which enables him to psaHse the 
states of socie^, the sentiments and 
family connecrions so long past away. 
A mother like this would have bem 
a fetal loss at anytime; but happen¬ 
ing when it did, the blow was ure- 
covcrable. So good a manager might 
have restored the family fortunes; so 
loved a parent might have kept the 
sons nmted and respectable; “but 
^e fell into the dust" says Alexis, 
severity years after her death, “ and 
our household was rainod for ev&r." 
These are strange revelations of the 
interior economy of an obscure fa¬ 
mily, in one of the most obsciu-e of 
the provinces of France, before and 
during the Revolution : and the cur¬ 
tain rises and falls upon all the sons; 
for Alexis survived his brothers, and 
traces them with a light and graceftil 
hand from the cradle to the grave. 
The oldest w’os old enough to know 
the distinction of his position as heir 
of the family name, when-the Revo¬ 
lution broke out, and buried Jean^ 
Baptiste Jacques under the mins of 
the feudal system. He had studied 
for the law—he, had, in feet, had* the 
honour of being called to the bar, 
and, by his gieat eloquence and 
knowledge, of getting his client—the 
only one he had—condemned to the 
galleys for life. But h^ like hia 
fother,^w’as forced to put off the gown, 
and, unlike his father, who stayed to 
brave the tempest at home, he fled. 
Meanly, ignominiously he nwl, and 
hid himseff amid the ^etiT^^d valiem 
of the Gevaudan, where he thou^ 
nobody would find him out, and 
W'hcre ne might boast of bis loyalty 
and suffering wi&out danger. But 
his boastings brought dangers ,from 
which givatness ebtud not be exempt. 
A^nertain loyalist of the name of 
OiiMTie—a peasant who thought that 
a few of hw fellow-labourers could 
restore the J!mr-de-ii$ on the pointe 
of their pitchforks an^ other agri¬ 
cultural implements -with whitdi they 
armed themselves—heard of the 
exiled magnate who made Ike 
of the Ge\'andtoi vocal with his la¬ 
mentations and erfes for vengeance. 



swid came to the go’tr&leas advocate 
and made Mm ccklond of the n^iged 
regiment on the mot 1 fine vras a 
fiilmiiiC6'ef evila If he refneed the 
eoibBel^i he vronld in a £bv minutea 
ha cot into many htutdred ineces by 
the »grthcBof theiorionaLe^iinuta; 
if he aocepted. he was certain in a 
few weeks to oe gi^otined for re* 
bellion against ^e Republic. Bat as 
weeks axe better tlm mmutes, he 
accepted the honourable rank, and 
Colonel Jean Baptiste showed him¬ 
self at the head of his troopa and 
armed himself with a reaping-hook, 
wlikh looke^ Hke a Turkm scimitar 
with the bold the wrong way. He 
armed himself also with n white 
^kade, which had the remarkable 
property of presenting the tricolor 
when turned inside out; and, pre¬ 
pared for either fortune, rctaiiieo, as 
'it were, on both sides, the colonel- 
advocate' considered hiniself secure 
whatever might happen. But Char¬ 
lie was uot so blind as was thought. 
The trick was found out, and the 
colonel fled :■ he ran, he climbed, 
he struggled over walls, ho staggered 
across gardens,—the s^dhemon, the 
pitchforemen, the re^ping-hookmen, 
the flailmcn after him; and by 
dint of quick running, and artful 
turnings, and scientific doubles he 
nught have been safe; but a dreadful 
outdT in an onthouse, the iufiiriato 
babbungs of turkey-cooks, the hisfr 
iug of geese, the ^lacking of ducks, 
betrayed him. He haa cotnealea 
liimsw in a hen-roost, and the deni- 
aoBS of the poultry-yard had regarded 
neither the tricolor nor the white 
cockade. In spite of his di^lidty 
and cowMrdM:e,lie got off. Happier 
than Chanie, who paid for his brief 
authority with his head, the eldest 
of the Monteils lived in peace¬ 
ful obsmxrito, cultivating potatoes, 
both red ana white, and brewing the 
best wine of the ^istriet, till haring 
planted and brewed all throng the 
first wars of the^Bmpire, he akd at 
suriv, fcsgetflii 'alike of <.hia legal 
atudieaaiM militaxy aaventnrei!^ 

. only doubttol as to the anp^oxrty of 
the long 1feidn«y. or the pink-eyed 
rounds. . 

, The next wae ft wit^a nm^ to the 
extent of a &w rows on the street, 
and a poet to^ the extent of a few 


lampp^s tb<; r^Bect«d»ie di|ad* 
toxiea of Bhodea, He tore off ^ 
kjtockera of the street-doors, ehan^fl 
tbesigii-boards of different tsadesmciL 
and went througjli the nsuai stages or 
a fast young gent^s career. Ho|Klro- 
ceeded to Faiia, dotmnining to be 
chiinceUox; He moderated his desiros 
in a few years, and would have been 
satiBfied*to be a peer of France; ho 
sank lower s^ and would have ac- 
cei^l anything he could gat^ but he 
could get nothing, so he became a 
land-measurer of the htunblest kind, 
retained his gaiety to the last, sang 
his own little songs and repeated hia 
own little epigrams, and died of cor- 
pul<mce and laziness at the age ('f 
cighty-two, os happy, perhaps, as. if 
his dreams of ambition had been ful¬ 
filled. The third and last brother 
was the black sheep of the flock. 
He enlisted in the hopefiil time for 
any one who hod courage and a 
swordL in 1703, and might nave been 
a Soiilt, (»r a Ney, or a Murat. In¬ 
stead of that, he was an idle, dissi- 
ptitod dog, who sank from vice to 
vice, till, having some musical talent 
and great strength of imst, which 
obtained him the situation of drum¬ 
mer in the regiment, he behaved so 
ill that some brother of the trade 
was employed to drum him out of 
the army, and he* returned to his 
home, living at his impoverished 
father’s oxp<mse—getting a dinner 
where he could—dnnking when he 
could obtain wine—j^mbiiiig when 
ho could borrow a button to toss 
with—useless, shameless, heartless; 
and when the old man died, and the 
cottage passed to stTangcra and his 
contemporaries had perished, and the 
new generation knew him no more, 
he found his way to Paris, wranderea 
through the streets in search of an 
hospital, was so tMn and worn and 
broKcn down that he was admitted 
without certificate, and lay down on 
a. crib in the chantable ward ftnd 
died : and this tfie result of tlm edu- 
cafimi and the example given, by 
Mmudeur Jean Monteil of Khod^ 
.and the* «nt)e Marie Mazet! ‘Was 
it for this they were to in 
honour, so pure in heart, to tender 
in affection, only to produce a oowpjtd, 
an idler, and a mggar y The fato ^ 
famines well and eax^blly 
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up, circled nmnd “by fathei^s Idess- 
in^ inothet'fl prayer,” during all 
their youth, and nving way at once 
to the excescee of vice, and sinkiog 
into the abyasee of idtame, is one of 
the most curious of our everyday ex- 
poricuees. Are ve to blame the pa¬ 
rents I They have done the best they 
<' 0 uld-} but Tom gets a commission, 
■and is cashiered; Billy g^ into a 
bank, and forges a draft; Hany ^s 
to the bar, and drinks himsi^* to 
death at the cider-cellar: and the 
proud and chivalrous old rather, the 
soft and affectionate motherj after 
mourning for a few years in the 
small lodging to which the oxtravur 
gaTic<; of their family has reduced 
them, die of broken hearta But in 
the case of the Montcils there was 
one redi^eming point: one sou was 
all they eoulu wish in the way of 
atfec^tidn, of uprightness, of quiet¬ 
ness, Hud devotion to his lHM>ks. 
There was Amuns Alexis studying 
frtmi morn to night—very sliy- -very 
awkwjird—veiy queer—canng no¬ 
thing for society—knowing little of 
anytTiiiig that had occurred since the 
battle of Pavia—insatiate in his hun¬ 
ger after old scraps of manuscript— 
starting off, stick in hand, bread in 
po(;ket, if ho heard that in some mi¬ 
serable valley among the hills there 
had been a demaiition going on of a 
monastery, or rotten wd miest dis¬ 
covered among the rat-holes of some 
tatterdemalion town-hall. The odd- 
h-oking youtli, tired and travel- 
stained, saw at u glance if the muni¬ 
ment - chest was old and useless 
enough to be of any value; he 
o]h.'iukI the moth-eaten lid, and saw 
A file of moth-eaten papers. In 
a moment ho ran over the hicro- 
glypliicB they contained. The Itui- 
^lage they were written in, though 
Liitin in name, would have puzxled 
Cicero and the OoUego of Au¬ 
gurs to itttei]|>ret a syllaole, Alexis 
read them-:ofl like round-hand, and 
lx>ught them—rixpence—^ninepeuce 
~n fiunc—imd the treasure was his. 
He turned his heels on the monasteiy 
>or the town-hidl, and pursued bis way 
Paris. He go(« to the Depository 
of the Aivhives uf BVanco. ‘‘Do yon 
want iui original charter granted Iw 
Louis le Hutin to the Abliey of 
Ik'nmrtl do Bomans in Dauphkiy ?” 


“Owtainly. ItjBtrinfth its weight 
iagoldj” and it is nowm valued article 
in the BiUiofthhqus Impdrialei - - 
But old chaitwsare not to be found 
everyday, even Hmonasteries^which 
is greatly to be wished—were, ev^ 
day demolished; and yet the datiy 
br^ is to be procured. Buonaparte 
is in the &at dash of youthful power. 
Kothing escape him^ no amount of 
bushels can hide any candles which 
can light his way to empire. Tlie 
laborious student, the groper among 
old documents, the retinng antiquary 
is discovered, and is installed Profes¬ 
sor of History at the Military SchodL 
No man in France kftew more of 
history than Aumns Alexis Mouteil; 
but it was the history of the citisen, 
not of the soldier. He knew what 
was the position of the grocar, of 
the slm‘-l)lack, of the petty trades¬ 
man, since grocers ana shoe-blacks 
and jietty tradesmen were created. 
He dwelt on the family circle gather¬ 
ed round tlic cottage-fire m the 
year 1460. He could ttdl of every 
article, of furniture in the castle of 
the noble, and also all the circum¬ 
stances of the carpenters who madt; 
them. He knew the habits of the 
scholars of Amlmise or of Paris in the 
days of Joan of Arc j but the wars of 
Frederick of Prussia, the wars of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ! he 
hat«<l wars; he was the biographer of 
the people, and did not concern him¬ 
self much about the great ones of the 
oartha So his pupils wore rather in'* 
attentive.: they ditl not care much for 
the simple annals of workmen and 
laboiurers who had been dead four 
hundred years; and, beside^ th^ 
were listening for the guns which were 
thundering all over the world, How 
could they hear a dissertMtion.on the 
quamds of the Benedictines and the 
Cordeliers, when they were in mo¬ 
mentary expectation of a bulletin 
from the Army of Italy 1 How could 
they listen to a 'descriMion of the 
agneultural laboiu'ers uf i^vence on 
the day after the nows of Marengo I 
They went off and w«e killed, or rose 
to be generals, governor mnrslials. 
And Alexis plodded on. ^ gathered 
materials in all directions for the 
great work riiat was never abs(^ 
from his tboug^its—pondered.—in¬ 
quired—compared,''and finally com-. 
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Tleted the moel^BuuTe^ous reprodac< 
tion of Any eonptiy 

iiL to hxiA, a mbrato 
detail ofthe hamUe nuika w Francis 
Hie inliabifaiits oCobsenre ttmns and. 
ilunns and kandeta 'Wha;t Monfau* 
«oa is to the nobility, with his four¬ 
teen -folio YOliuneB oS emblaxoned 
anus, and vivid representation of the 
life in hall and palace, the nlitter of 
the tilt-yiud, the znosteting of knights 
and squires for battle, the gentle 
Alexis IS for the pet^ntf for the ro- 
turier, the bourgeois, and the serf, 
fie erects his tent in the market, in 
foont of the monastery, at the great 
gate of the chateau, or in the fair, 
where he is surrounded by mounte¬ 
banks and ballad-singers and jugglers, 
and writes down exactly what he sees, 
fie sees a leper sittiim at the gate, 
veiled and guarded He meets a fu¬ 
neral—ho meets a wedding; ho ac- 
(tomponies the corme to the church, 
and the bride to ner chamber. 
omits nothing; and he supjxirts every 
statement ly the most amazing array 
of documents. There are writings 
aud inscriptions, and medals of brass, 
and carved pieces of stone, and fig¬ 
ments of chests of drawers, all giving 
confirmation strong to whatever foet 
he states. And tms minute supervi¬ 
sion he extends over four centuries. 
Tlie tradesman is followed from the 
time of the domination of the English 
to the time of the domination of Lrais 
the Fourteenth. The noble is seen, 
over all that lapse of time, governing, 
quarrelling, trampling, oppresnng; 
and you soon see that the K^olution 
of 1709 was a great revenge for cen¬ 
turies of wrong; that the guillotine 
of 1793 was buut out of tim^r plant¬ 
ed 1^ feudal barons, when Frauds 
the First was king: and you wonder 
no longer at the inhuman fenxuty of 
a pesisantry and a middle class, equal¬ 
ly despised and equatty hated by the 
spurred and feathered oligarchy who 
^^nd them to the dust, and insult¬ 
ed them' in thein dearest relations^ 

K for us, feudalism died a na-^ 
ith, or was pat an end to like 
a gentleman in fair fight at fiaseby 
and elsewhere, or seientifically bled 
into its gnve by acts of Parliament, 
or Jol^fiull would have tom it in 
piece8»like a tiger; the Ififtorp 
of tke French of VaH<n(9 Conditioni 


woold apply equally^weU du.. 
first oeatury of the record 
teeuth) to our English trades. Bht 
in the sixtemith me divergence is 
complete. Nobles m Englwd ace 
tvraats no mor^ nor the lower 
ebunes slaves. When Leicester was 
entertaining Mizabeth at Kenil¬ 
worth, an J^lishman’s house was 
his castle, l^en Sully was raising 
adherents for Henir the Fourth, the 
Freneh peasant had no property and 
no righta Leicester would have been 
tried for robbeiy if ho had taken for¬ 
cible possession of John Smith’s ox or 
cow. Sully would have passed scot- 
free if he liad burned Jacques Bon- 
homme’s cottage about his cars, .'inil 
tossed that starveling individual into 
the flames on the point of hir lance. 
There is such an impression of truth 
and reality about these revelations of 
Monteih tnat we never have a doubt 
on the smallest incident of his defoils. 
If for a moment we pause in our per¬ 
usal, and say, ** Can this possibly 
bo correct? Can such things bo?” 
What is the use of farther hesita¬ 
tion ? You turn to the note at the 
end of the volume. You find voucher 
after voucher, from all manner of 
people—priests, lawyers, and judges. 
You mi^it as well doubt your own 
muriage, with the certificate of that 
stupendous fact before" your eyes, 
signed by parson and clerk, two 
bridesmaids, and the Best Man. It 
is better to read on with unhesitating 
briief. You will only get into a cloud 
of witnesses which will throw you 
pontively into the dark ages, as if 
you had oeen a siiectator of the scene. 
And the author all this time—is In^ a 
mere machine—amill for the grinding 
of old facts into new and contempo¬ 
rary pieces of knowledge, os an old 
bronze statue may be coined into 
current money ? Alexis is married; 
Alexis has a cnild—such a wife aud 
such a child no man was ever blessed 
with before. His father, our deceased 
aonuainfonce, the former aristoci^ 
of liAodez, Monsieur Jean Montoil, 
married his student son, shivtly after 
the tempest burst out upon the 
throne and nobility of IVauoe,*to a 
charming creature, young,'innocent, 
and an heiress, daughter of a gentle¬ 
man who, long before this, had retired 
to eiyoy his fortune with dignity— a 
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MoneimiT A little 4nen, but 
Btrongt*<-stiroiig as a bUckmmth. And 
thia vf9A lueky, for be waa a black- 
smitbl^tiado. Not aeominou black- 
noith, Mi it understood, but so dcrer. 
so sharp, so knowing, and withiu 
such a dreadiiilly hara hitter, that 
hf was a Tory unconunon blacksmith 
ittdeedL Little liiviii was the name 
he was known by all over the part of 
the country where his anvil rung. 
But little Kivi^ rose to be great Bivi^ 
before long. He shod horses for great 
m«m ; he shod a war-horse for the 
.I*rince of Conti ; he shod a charger 
for Marshal Saxe; he sliod a lame 
horse so skilfully for a certain colonel 
ttuit the colonel got him the contract 
for sui (plying the regiment with its 
muiounts. JHo bouglit lame horses, 
of course, cimnl tluim, and sent them 
ca|«'ring and cjiracolling to the bar¬ 
racks. It w'ns the bestdiorwrt w'gi- 
nicnt at Dettingim, and ran away at 
t.b(‘ first fim So the smith grew rich, 
and iiKuried, and retired, ns was said 
above, to show his wcU-ojimed wealth 
and liis delightful family to his ad¬ 
miring townstblk. As * be rattled 
through the street, he laicame so in- 
ilahni with pride and happiness that 
the axle his carriage broke, and he 
was forced to alight. Luckily the 
acciileut happened iusf opposite a 
RUiithy. The niulriW vras an old 
fcUow'-apprentice, but could not re- 
cogniwj his ancient comrade in the 
person of the great scigiior wbo had 
cnishcd his axle-tree by the mere 
weight of Ms importance. He also 
could not mend the frarture. In a 
moment, the noble stranger pulled off 
his cmbroitlered coat, tucked up his 
fine-linen sleeves, seized the sledge, 
and, 0 IjeaTcns! wasn’t there a din 
a hail of blow'sl—a storm of sparkles? 
—a rat-a-t»it on the end. on the side, 
on the middle, and still tho twelve- 
pmnd hammer went on. “ By St 
Eloi !** said the owmer of the instru¬ 
ment, “ you are eithertbed—1 himself 
or little BiriA’* And little Rivid it 
wiis. And little Bivid he continued 
Uk the end, for all his grandeur dis¬ 
appeared. That drendfm Revolution 
meets us at eveiy turn*. It broke the 
nxle-tree ofMonsieurltividscarri^, 
beyond the power of Vulcan hhnself 
to mend-—it wok off his emlmndered 
coat, which nobody could ever re¬ 


store—it tilled im his fina-linezt 
shirt-sleeves, and nothing could ever 
bring them down seain. In the daya 
of hm prosperity ^ne bad given ma 
eldest daughter (and a dowry) to.ihe 
Marquis de Lusignan—a nobleman 
who advanced cluins to the island of 
G 3 rprus and the kingdom of Jerusa¬ 
lem, but was delighted to accept a 
few thousand francs as ** todt^r*^ 
with the daughter .of a contractor. 
He borrowed a few thoasands more 
on the iaeome of tho baronial estates 
of the Lufdgnans, besides a collateral 
security on the revenues gf the Ho^ 
City when it was restored to its In¬ 
timate king. This mortgage wan 
settled as the marriage fortune of the 
younger daughter, the sweet and ex¬ 
cellent Annette, But the barony of 
Lusignan followed the mrample of 
Cyprus iuid Jerusalem, and vanished 
into tliin air at a twist of the necro¬ 
mantic wand of Danton and Robes¬ 
pierre. little Ririd was too old to 
resume the Hammer. He retired, 
with his sons and daughters, to a 
small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Rhodez ; and the ex-beadle and 
the ex-blacksmith arranged a mar¬ 
riage lietween the historian of the 
trades and the sister of the ^eeu of 
Cyprus. Her ini\^esty had«died, and 
her royal lord was flourishing a pair 
of scissors, and occasionally a razor, 
in the Burlington Arcade. Did the 
gentle Annette repine at her change 
of fortune 1 Did she mourn over tne 
days of her father's grandeur, and 
despise the queer, learned, modest, 
loving being she bad miriched with 
her first affection 1 Ah t never for an 
hour. They sometimes had a dinner, 
sometimes notj but Mways mutual 
trust, always 'perfect leva Occa- 
fdomuly, when Ibrtime imiled more 
than usual, . Alexis would address a 
letter to her as ** Her Royal High¬ 
ness the Princess of Lusignan, in her 
patrimonial Realm of C^rus;” but 
thm was only when a mannscript^iiad 
put them in funds. At other times 
they were sad enough. With the 
amount of thdonmiteu fortunes they 
had bought a small cott^e and gar¬ 
den near fVmtoinebleau. Here he re- 
rided, walking evere day six miles to 
Ms clareiuxd six miles back. Annette 
regnlariy iaet Mm. cm his return, a 
mile or two'foam nmne, and axin-in- 
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in^. irat thedass diflappeaz«^$ji^ 
clu^ of Mrtoary VM Hni{K»0i»ad,^tiitd 
tlio bottSB m» oSsted for Bsdft A 
purchaser appeued, aihd Alexis, bi 
the interest m seme foture antimia> 
rian of two thoiisailid three bttnetred 
and nine^ piMemd the “Agree¬ 
ment to hvy,*' It was between 
“ Dame Montcdl «nd h» imdesty 
Napoleon the Great, Emperor of the 
French, King of Italy, and Pro¬ 
tector of the Ooniederstion of the 
Rhine.” It is a pity that the sum 
^eed on was not so ma^ificent as 
the titles of the buyer. It was only 
two hnndred ponnds — “a small 
price,” says Alems, with a sigli, “ out 
Ilf the contributionB of all Enrope.” 
They now remoyed into a garret in 
a suburb of Paris, and day by day 
the husband pat on his hat and tra¬ 
versed the great dark streets in 
search of something to do, but got no 
comfort from the menninablc lines 
of narrow-windowed houses; for not 
a door was o^jened, not an ofter was 
xnad& and, weniyand disheartened, he 
found his ^vay hack to his attic, to 
the suftering smile of Annette, and 
the fdayful caresses of his boy. His 
Alexis was now two yeara md, and 
with these two the heart of the 
simple stndent was completely filled. 
There never had been Such a child 
before, exc^ among the cherubs of 
Murillo. He would make hint such 
a EH'hdarl such a Christian! such a 
mail!—but in the mean time their 
two hundred pounds (diminished by 
the expeiaes of the sale) were rapidly 
disapp^ring. The of the green 
leaves was coming on. They ueanl 
birds whistling in the dus^ trees 
on the road bmote their wmdows— 
they thou^ of the dbestnuts, and 
limes, and hedgerows of Hooergue. 
*' Come,” said Alexis, “ Paris has no 
need of such a useless fellow os 1 am. 
Let fis go home.” Annette packed 
np her small pos8ef»ioiis, took the 
young Alexis in her arms, and away 
they go in the first smmy days of the 
month of'Hay. Away th^ go on 
foot, Alexh^ generally bestridng his 
fathn’s shoulders as if he felt Sues- 
phaluB beneath him, and through the 
smiling phuns; through Nemomn% 
Mustargis, Cosne, Foauly, lies their 
4S0biBe, and Palis gradually is for¬ 


gotten. wallmd at a good pwbs, 
ms tiiey Eked to havs an ortssb 
to spore when they came to a 
place and a luring. Thentlmy imdm 
the knaps^k, and bread 8oiko4 in 
the fountain became ambrosia, and 
they did not envy the goda Through 
Moulins, Okrmont, Issoir^ on they 
go, talkmg, arranging, hc^ng. And 
at last thi^ sen the chestnut trees, 
the limes, the hedgerows—they are 
in the paradise of ^eir youth: they 
know the names of every field—^they. 
are beloved by all that see them— 
and they live on sixty francs (two 
pounds eight and fouiponce) a-month. 
The veg^bles are delightfrtl, the 
milk plentiful, the loaf abundant, and 
they nevfir think of meat. Amans 
Alexis writes—^writes—^writes; An¬ 
nette sits beside him, and listens with 
entranced ears as he reads to her, 
chapter by chajiter, the history of her 
countrymen who lived, and worke<l, 
and hungered so long ago. His great 
book is now begun, and his life is 
happy. Hcraps of paper with per¬ 
fectly illegible lines numish him with 
a hint, which he works up into a 
statement. The statement grows a 
story, the story grows a picture^ and 
we wcome as familiarly aetmaintcd 
with Friar John, Conlelior or Tours, 
and Friar Andrew, UordelicT of Thou- 
louse, as with any of oiu* friends. And 
such a correspondent as Friar John 
of Tours has seldom been met witli 
since he startefi on his memomble 
wurney to Paris in the year 1340. 
^en all the personages mtroduced 
ore as real as a lord mayor. Where 
Alexis got his knowledge of charac¬ 
ter, his sly Cbscrvation, nib exquisite 
touches of humour, is a mizzle to those 
who know his stoiy. But it was not 
in jStratfoni tliat ^akesiieaxe got his 
knowledge of the tortures of a suc¬ 
cessful usurper like Macbeth; nor in 
London tliat he roneated at second 
hsmd the wit of Benedict or Mer- 
cutio. Alexis found the grave ^- 
nity of ttie Sire de Montriasom tfia 
i!l-repressed ardour of the soldhsr- 
monk Friar William, and the noble 
lessons in chivaby given *.by the 
Commander of Rhodes, in the same 
w<ntderfiil reservoir of unaeted expe¬ 
rience in which Sliakcnpeare foi^ 
the jealousy of the Moor and tke^ 
^liliMsophic wanderings of Handet. 
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The family gxoup ia the Castle 
Montbason is worthy of Sterne^ and 
the warrior-cc>louTui|( of Scott 

The booh grows—it takes sham— 
viMons of wealth afod honour look 
out in every page: and again to Pane 
must they go* They go—and the 
saiiio wretched life comes upon them 
again. They are again in a garret. 
Agmn Alexis walks through desolate 
streets; a^ain his misery is cheer^l 
hy his wife and the prattle of his 
son: but he does not see a hectic 
oolour on Annette’s cheek, or hear a 
<?ough which shakes h(;r frame. She 
never mentions how weak she is 
growing—till at last concealment is 
inipoBsible. She languishes in the 
town air, and pants once more for 
the /leids and gardens. She sees, 
when lyi^ on her sleepless bed, the 
whole district rise bdbro her as if 
she were there. She sees the chiurch 
—the farm—the cottage where they 
were so happy. Notmngwill keep 
her in Puns; she must die in her 
native village. Alexis is brolcen> 
hearted. It is impossible for them 
all to travel so far ; the journey by 
couch is too expensive, on foot too 
far; but Annette must bo gratified 
ill all. It seems a small favour to 
give to so g^l a wife—tlie choice of 
a place to die in. 

“ There'-are three spots,” says 
Alexis, “•which I never pass without 
thinking of Annette — the Rue dc 
8eine, at the comer of tho Rue de 
Tournon. It was there that she aU 
of a sudden began to iimp, attacked 
b^V rheumatism. ‘Alil’ she cried, 
* tis the last of my happy walks.’ 
Another time, on the Pout Royal, a 
band of music passed, follows by 
the Imperial Guards. Annette said 
to mo, ‘ I scarcely see them; there 
is a cloud before my eyes.’ Alas, 
alas! my last recollection of her is 
at the coach-otfice, where I saw hw 
take Imr departure. * Adieu, adieu! ’ 
she said to nio over and over wi^ 
her sweot voice—and I was never to 
see her apiin ! ” Alexis took no 
vraming nom the limping in the 
Kuo de Sdn^ or tlte blin^ess on 
tlu; Ptmt Roy^ She stayed with 
him, cheeiing him, soothing him, 
sustaining him to the last: and then, 
when she could only be a burden rad 
111 'STc to him, she li^olded her wings 


like a dove, and flew away and was 
at rest. 

Alexis was veiy desolate now, but 
he laboured on; he lavished cm his 
son all. the affection that formerly 
was spread over twa ^ He educated 
him nimself—made him tilie ahaxer 
of his studies, the partoer of hia 
pursuits. Brought up in such 
verty, and accustomed only to his 
pa^t«^ he never was a child. At 
thirteen he was ^ve, thoughtful, 
laborious, and bad the feelings of a 
man of middle age. The government 
did not altogether pass, over the 
diums to compensation for the sup* 
pression of tho Historic Chair whioii 
Alexis now advanced. He was made 
a sub-librarian lU tho school of St 
Oyr, and ate his bread in faith; and 
lie published his volume, but got 
nothing for all his toil. It W'as in a 
style BO new, and on a subject so 
generally neglected, that it had a 
small eirenmtioiL though liighly 
esteemed by ail who had the power 
to appreciate the skill of the work¬ 
man and the value of the work. 
Still he toiled on, for he had bis son 
to provide for: and the boy was now 
grown up—a stately young man, 

reminding Alexis of his mother by 
the sweetness of his tempenand the 
beauty of his features. There were 
other points of resemblance which he 
did not perceive. The youth was 
his father’s only companion, tlie 
father was the youth’s only friend ; 
and great was the pride of Alexis 
when he was told that his comrade 
was in love, was loved, and was soon 
about to many. A bright jwospcct 
for poor old Monteili who saw a 
renewal of his own youth, and tiie 
tenderness of Annette, in the liappi- 
Bcss of his son and the attentions of 
his daughter-in-law. The son •was 
admittea as dleik of the historical 
archives of France, and his sidaiy 
was «nough for his. wants. * The 
audience fit, though few, which 
approved of the fathei's volumes, 
encouraged him to psooeed. There 
was at last a prospect of a brilfiant 
fame and a comormde income. They 
could buy a small house at Fontaine¬ 
bleau : ^ey would all live together: 
wlwn ebikbrea came, there would 
be new editioiis of the Fouiteeiitli 
Cmitury, to be a portion for the girl; 
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Uie I^eBtfa-;€esltt)cy«liDid4 Vacate before his t)je«. - A«d hb saar his 
the boy ; the Sixteenth should'' go cast carelessly, dj»daiA(uUy, into thf 
into a ftiudfor saving; and the other vast diteh—into trhioh the pennUeim 
centunes could sur^ be a prevision are duoviin 
for the author’s old Oonld any- Amans JMexifttontwl irrote at Ms 
tMug be more deli^l^ or utiwe gitot warhiipolilie. Foitnne to ihr 
true ) But young Montotl ^evr sniiled on lt|pi that he sitcceeded to a 
weak, no one knew why. He walked sum of j£300. With this he Ixtught 
home in the rain one evening, and a cottage at Cely, a pretty village 
dried himself at the stove : he near Fontainebleau, and lived on 
shivered as he stood Itefore it, and hermit’s fare. He wandered and 
then irent to l)ed—and then was in mused in the Bois do Boulogne; lie 
a fever—and in three days he died! sat on the stone seats of the gardens 
“ I lost him,” says Alexis, “ on the of the Luxembourg; but he saw no 
Silst September 1H33, at eleven o'clock one at heme, visited no one abroad, 
at night. I closed Ms eyes. Oh, He had ventunKl all the happiness of 
misery! Ob, my child!—my second his life on two frail barks, and both 
self! Heorcst thon the cries and Inul foniidered. Annette and Alexis, 
sobs of the wretched being who was Imth bad gone, and why should he 
once thy father ? Dost thou recog- labour more t The vilh^rs sainted 
nise the voice of the pt>or old man him as he passed, out of respect to 
whom thou so lovedst—who loved ago and son'ow, and he repaid thtmi 
thee BO ? Thoji leavest him alone after his kind. He traced up tlieir 
utmn the earth, and Ids hair is now genealogies — discoverwl for t.hein 
white, and his anus empty! ” where their ancestors hdd come from, 

And his house was empty, and his and ^finishetl hy composing a veri- 
pnrse, but not his cup of suffering, tabltf History of the hamlet where, he 
Away went all his dreams of buying . livwl. The historiaji of the (“om- 
the little villa at Fontainebleau, with mons of France I)ccame also histo- 
its garden and paddock, its cow-shed rian of Cely, and more—^he M'camo 
ami hen-roost. A vault was now to its benefactor and friend. Just before 
be purchased, and Monteil had not his death, he founded recompenses 
the necessaty sum. But was his son, for good conduct. He consented to 
the hope of his old nge, the tenderest the sale of a certain portion of his 
and .most affectionate of children, to domain, and with the interest of the 
be committed to the common grave, money so raised he ordered medals 
tossed in without a name, without a of honour—silver, with an inscrip- 
headstone, without a flower above his tion—to be given annually to the 
head ? Ko! he would beg, he would man who should drain a marshy 
pray—^he would iiwlore as a favour piece of ground—to him who should 
that a little spot or earth should be plant the ffnest vine round his (X>ttage 
’ given Ij^ to be the restii^-plaoe of —to the best labouwir—to the village 
his boy till he joined him in tlic crone or washerwoman who should 
tmnb—together toe loving two, in amuse her circle of listeners with the 
death as in life. He wrote to the most entertaining (and innocent) 
jmefecture of the Sesae with his stories,— and to the shepherd who 
simple remiest; but not a clerk in all should show the kindest treatment 
that estaMisbment had, heard of his of his flock, ren^gnbermff that all 
book. He got no answer. Still he have Uie same Creator. And thus 
ilid not despair. He the ooipse mindfulof his jioorer neighbours, and 
for an hour—^hewidkerl to the prefect just and benevolent to the end, 
—he saw him, he said to him, bare- Amans Alexis Monteil closed his 
headed, broken-voioed^ ** Mmisienr. I honourable life. His work hto becu 
am Mcmteilbut a look at the dig^ tv'ice crowned by tlie Institute ^ 
nitary’s fiacc^ showed him that there France; it is hi its fourth eoitum; it 
was no leiqtonBe to the announoeo has been eulogised by Chtucib—it will 
meat. " Perhaps,” he said, '* you be the delight of many geaerations, 
never heard my name S>” Ana it was But what cares-Amaiui''4dexi8 for 
too tree. He tuined,«way, staggered favour timt oomes so late ? Bufli- 
l^dly down toe stah,‘With hisnand eient for him is the n^leetod turf 
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grave in the church^M^ of Cely, 
with tlie •sliOTt inscription of his 
name and the record of his seveni^- 
five ^ears of paia ‘^Bcusieftcet in 


pace. 


The iHstorp cf the Fre^th, of Vari- 
oi« Oonditiom extends over the five 
laat centnrios, and the plan of each 
century differs. Tlie Fourteenth is 
painted in a series of letters, as we 
have said, from a certain Friar John, 
a Cordelier of Tours, to a brother of 
his rule residing at Toulouse. The 
c^racter of the worthy letter-writer 
is charmingly sustaineu. Keen, cau¬ 
tious. obsm^mt, and yet witu tlie 
simplicity natural to the Inmate of a 
cloister, li(3 mves a clear description 
to his frionu of eyerything he sees, 
every conversation he hears, every 
place ho visits. He enters the huts 
whore poor men lie, and wc leam the 
state of the lalumrcr; ho enters the 
dungeon, and reveals the secrets of 
the prison-house ; he goes to the Fair 
of Moutrichard, and wo walk dbout 
among the b(>oth8. He gives the 
minutest details of tlie royal court— 
andL in short, manages to lift the 
reader ctmiplotely back into the days 
of ridi monasteries and private wars, 
and touniameuts and duels. He has 
no antiquaiitm disquisitious or tire¬ 
some oatelogues of furniture or ilress; 
wo rely ou the faitlifulucss of the 
loquiu'iona and gentlemanly Friar, 
and feel certain they are real letters 
written at the dates assigned. The 
fifteenth century is presented with 
the same manreiluua ireshness of de¬ 
tail, but without the individuality of 
the inimitable Friar John. It is a 
pity tliat excellent special correspon¬ 
dent did not turn out to be tlio Wan¬ 
dering Jew, and traverse all the 
centimes from first to last. We must 
suppose he dicd^/ull of years and 
honours—^let os ho}ie, as he^ of some 
noble abbey—before the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury began. His nlac& however, is 
admirably supplied. We perceive a 
change tiddag place in the relatiotts 
of the different olasaea nf society, and 
the change is traceable in still stronger 
colours when, in the sixteenth cmi- 
tuiy, wo come to the im^sdon pro¬ 
duced by hia visit to Franco on a 
dear-hoadfed unpnaudiced 'Spaniard. 
Mis glvnce is as penetiating, and 
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his uiquiri«i as minute^ as thoSo 
of Friar John sad the oth«r£ but 
the same may be sud of all the 
tnipposed observoca l^gy are all 
mere secretaries vlt Mcmteil, and 
write the same pure idiomalia and 
charaoteristio style. The laughing 
eyes and scornful lips of the Ooraehei: 
of Touts, the Hermit of Oely, oomo 
out tliTough all disgoise; and the 
Spaniard of the sixteenth' century, 
and Memoirist” of the seventeeth, 
arc only admirable continuers of the 
correspondence commenced between 
the priests. It will, therefore, be 
like mounting to the fountain-head 
if we go back to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and rend the account of Friar 
John’s visit to the great Oastle of 
Moutbason—a perfect representative 
of a feudal residence just before 
feudalism began to fail into decay. 
A dreadful event 1^ happened m 
the chateau. Wlme the Siyo do 
Montbasuu is absent at the head of 
his vassals assisting the king, he left 
cveiytliiug in charge of the grtind 
huntsman. The grand huntsman, in 

E ursuing a peasant who had ofibmlod 
im, knocM out his brains ou the 
arch of a gateway, and is found dead 
on the road. The peasant, as if he 
had been guilty of murder, iadmiue- 
diately tied up to a gallows and 
hanged. Dunns the preparations 
the wife and children of the wretched 
man stood at the foot of the wall 
crying “Mercy, mercy!” but the 
representatives of the ^nnd hunts¬ 
man are inexorable peasant 
swings ol^ and the cries of the 
widow and oridiau ascend to Heaven ’ 
for vengeance. The Gur^ *of the 
parish hears of the transaction, and 
excommunicates the rerrciigeiul sons 
of the grand huntsman. The Sire 
de Mon^asor. returns and eompen- 
sates tho peasant’s fkinily, and founds 
a perpetual mass for the poor man’s 
goal. But nothing will do; taoises 
are heard in the castle, furniture 
moves about, chains rattle ; the house 
is haimted, and the lEmiiita resist the 
exorcisms of the Our^ and kick up 
wilder omdUdon than ever. The 
Sire sends to the monaatery of the 
OordelierB at Toui:& and Fnar John 
is fixed upon l]y the mor. There 
OQuld not nave peen a> . Dettor choice, 
fie goea and pim and buma ia* 
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cause, and jiights e|uidl»% and .the 
supeijutuial noisea are beard uo 
Be xenuuns -at tba chateau 
Mi haoouied gue^ and the alsaaiier 
even resigns to him l^e ptivilege of 
saying grace b^re and albM meat 
John is. ormrhelmed with tire 
honour, bM accepts the .duty; and, 
we doubt not, was the jdeasantest 
ghost-layer the Sire de Moutbason 
had ever seen. His nineteenth letter 
to Friar Andrew is ;dl about the 
house he is in:— 

Moutbason is one of the finest 
chateaus in France. Fancy to your¬ 
self a superb position—a stera hill 
rugged with rocks, and indented 
wiw deep ravines and precipices. 
On the ascent is tho castla The 
little houses at its feet increase its 
apparent size. The Indre seems to 
retire respefttfully from the wall^ and 
forms Ta semicircle round its ^nt. 
You should sec it at sunrise^ when 
its outside galleries glitter with the 
arms and accoutrements of the 
guard, and its towers are shining in 
the light. The gate, flanked with 
little towers, and surmounted by a 
lofbv guard-house, is covered tdl over 
with heads of wolves and wild boors. 
Enter, and you have three enclosures, 
three flitches, three drawbri(^eB to 
cross. You find yourself in the 
great quadrangle where tho cisterns 
are placed, and on right mid left the 
statues, the hen-roosts, the dovecots, 
the coach-houses. Underground are 
the cellars, tho vaults, the prisons. 
Above are the living-rooms, and 
above them the magazines, tb:e lar¬ 
ders, tho armoury. Tbc roofs are sur¬ 
rounded with parapets and watoh- 
towers. la tiie middle of the yard 
is the doqjon, which contains the 
archives and the treasure. It has a 
deep* ditch all round it, and cannot 
be approached except by a bridge, 
which is almost alwm raised. 
Though the walls, like those of the 
castle, ore six feet thick, it has an 
external covering of solid hewn stone 
up to the half of its height.' 

^‘The easUe has bf^ lately-re¬ 
paired. Tb^ is something light 
'and elegMit about it which was 
wanting In the chateaus of old.^ You 
may w^ behove it is finished in the 
most modem stole: ^preat vaulted 
rooms with aizmed windows filled 


with painted glass; largo halls pitied 
in squares of orffiiReat colours ; lumd- 
some fiirnituru of «dl kinds; solid 
stands with bas-reliefs, representing 
hell or purgatory; presses carved 
like church-windows; great caskets; 
immense leather tranks, mounted in 
iron; great red boxes; mirrors of 
glass, at least's foot in width, and 
some of metal of the same size; 
great sofas with arms, covered with 
topostry end omainented, with 
frm^; bemhes with trellis-work 
backs; others, twenty feet long, with 
hanging covers, or stufled cusnious, 
embrnmcred with coatsof-arma. I 
must tell you, howoverf that the 
beds do not seem at all proportioned 
to the rank of tho owner. They 
are not above ten or eleven feet 
wide; I have scon much larger in 
houses of loss pretence. But us to 
the docoratiou of the apartmouts, 
nothing can l)e more sumptuous. 
Tliero are show-rooms and chambers 
of state, which are named from tho 
colofir or sulvjocts of the huimnga 
with which they arc covered. There 
arc some where the groat pillars 
that support tho beams of the coil¬ 
ing aro ornamented with ribbons 
and flowers in tin. There arc some 
where figures.of life-size,'; painted ou 
the walls, carry in thoir hands, or 
projecting from their mouths, scrolls 
on which texts are written, pleasant 
to read, and most excellent for the 
morals of the beholders. 

“As to the mode of life, it is pleasant 
enough, except that wo do not (fine 
till nearly twelve o’clock, and never 
sup till after sunset—-which aopcars 
to me a Jittlb too. late. The day, in 
other respects, is agreeably yaned. 
In the morning the courtyard is filled 
with squires, huntsmen, and pages, 
who make their horses ^ through 
their evolutions. . Then they divide 
into parties, and defend and attock 
some staked-ofi* mece of ground with 
amazing strength and activity, amid 
applause of all tho sjpectatora. 
jLftM mmier there is leaping at tho 
bar, quoit-threwiam mnqrpins, and 
other games. In admitaou to all thla 
we Wve, the omretts and mimk^s. 
We have also the old female jester of 
tto lato Sure de MontbaHofi and the 
young fool of the present lord. He 
It 09 gay, tod 00 foil of tricks o&d 
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nonaense, that in Taiay days he is the 
life of lh*> whole house. 

Ihe almoner has diarge <£ the 
cvmiinj^s eutortainmente. He hae 
seen tm) world, and TeoountB omee- 
ahly; but, as he Ims never gone on 
|jilj^miage, and has not lived either 
111 convents or monasteries, he cannot 
^ive us aliove three stories in a night, 
for fenr of repeating himself. But, 
fortunately, we havo an ancient Oom> 
^ munder of Ehodos, who has visited 
th(‘ Holy Land, and has travelled in 
the three parts of the world. He is 
an uncle of the Sire de Moutbason. 
He relates his adventures delightiuUy. 
It is only a pity liis bad health makes 
him go to lK‘d so soon. Frequently, 
also, we have jugglers and vaulters; 
wandering musicians sometin\eBcome, 
and we iiave concerts on the trumpet 
and flute and taiubouiine; harps and 
lutes, eymbals and rebecs. This very 
day We luul a \isit from a man who 
pUiyed on the viol, ami never could 
get the strings in harmony. And no 
wonder ; for it was found out that 
some of the (Jiords wore of the gut 
of a slieep, and others of tlie gut 
oJ‘ a wolf. How could they agree ? 
Ihit he was paid as liberally os the 
rest. 

“ Life in these castles would lie al¬ 
most too hapny if it W'ere not mixed, 
like every other, with anxieties and 
alarms. Bometimes when we least 
expect it—^iii tlu» middle of dinner or 
when We are sound asleep — the 
alarm-bell is ning. In a moment 
everything is astir—-the bridges are 
raised—the portcullis flUls, the gates 
ai*c closed—eiverybody starts up from 
table or bed, ami runs to the turrets, 
to tlie machicoulis,* to the loopholea 
to the barbicans. A few days ago I 
was witness to one of these “ alertes,” 
and during the space of forty-ei^t 
hours nobody was idlowed to close an 
eye but tlie almoner and me. Every 
one was kept to ids jxist—^butnotiiing 
e:ime of it. It was a Yidame of the 
neighbourhoocL who had bought that 
the Biro de Montbason wfus levying 
Ills ix'toine^, and preparing to attack 
his chateau; and so, without sending 
letters of defiance, he had taiken the 
field against us with three bundled 
men. There were parkyings and ex¬ 
planations on both sides, and every¬ 
thing wra arranged. On this subject 
V 


the Powager-IUMbr of Hfcwtbason 
tells us that theie private wars are 
not so fiequmit as they used to bcj. 
She remembers that, ink ^ oT 
her marriage, thmie wins snob a fierce 
and long-continued attack upon the 
easUe, that not a soul went to bod 
for eight daya” 

Tim letter is dated the fiftemith 
day of Febniaiy : and other experi¬ 
ences are reooraed during almost 
every week of his five mouths’ resi¬ 
dence in the chat<»u of Montbason.. 
He describes the kitchens, the ^tes, 
tlic cooking apparatus, and ^1 the 
feeding appUances requ'u^d for the 
army widen garrisons the castle. In 
a day or two he is summoned to visit 
a prisoner in the tpu^errain or cave., 
to wldch lie descends, like a pitdier 
into a well, su^nded by a rope; and, 
by the light or the lauterh he carries, 
he recoj^ises the vTetched captive 
on his liandfid of straw, with the {xui 
of water near him in which the un- 
tasted crust is soaked. He has licou 
condemned to this wretched dungeon 
for neglect of certain duties; and 
what they are we leam from the ek»- 
yaent pleading of Friar John, vdio 
iutercedes for the unhappy man with 
the Sire do Montbason. “ My lord,” 
he says, “ I come to implore your 
pardon and compassion for one uf 
your men. It is not true that lie has 
refused to have his wheat ^uud at 
your mill, or his meat baked at your 
ovens; that he cut his hay or his 
crops, or gathered his »apes, before 
the publication of your Mian /that he 
^ had his ploughshare sharpened witli- 
* out obtaining your permission and 
paying you the fee. He can prove all 
this by a hundred witnesses. He can 
prove, also, that he has i^egulai-ly 
labouied and reaped yoiu lauds, and 
always paid the rates and rent of his 
holding; that he has carried the 
wood and water and provisions up to 
the chateau; that he has never chased 
upon your grounds, and has always 
fed your dogs.” These, and many 
other denials urged by the good- 
hearted Friar, are ueariy losing their 
effect by the opposition o|fered to his 
entreaties 1^ the Commander of 
Rhodes. That sturdy (dd knight 
pertinadoualy stands up for the 
i^hte of his order, and on all occa¬ 
sions is for . the mc^rdse of power. 
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“To the gallows! to gallows!” 
lie ones; «m<l points to that instrn- 
ment of paternal mvemment, which 
cousistA of two Ml uprights before 
the window. But eloquence has its 
reward. “ The Sire de Montbason ” 
says Friar John, “has pardoned his 
uttfbrtuuatu retainer, and he is now 
in the midst of his children. That 
old Ooramauder," he adds, “ his long 
exercise of authority sometimes makm 
him harsh, and turns his heart as 
liard as the steel that covers it.” 

But a iiold-<hi.y is at haml, in the do- 
f^ripthm of which there is comic used 
a whole history of a feudal baron’s 
relations with his tenants. It is the 
day wiicn the Sire de Montbason 
liohLs liis court baron, .a7)d a tremen¬ 
dous time it must have been for tlie 
holders of his fiefs. 

“To-day the Sire de Montbason 
left the chatuau, jitt,ended by all liia 
suite. Ho was mounted on a white 
h(»rso, w'itli a hawk on his wrist, in 
rol)e of stfitc, wjth armorial lenrings 
on Ids n>at, which was tmc-half ivd 
and the other blue. On arriving at 
the place, called tin; ‘Stone, Table,’ 
lie took his seat. All his liouHehohl. 
dn'.ssed in cloth liveries, i-angefl 
themselves beldml his chair. A 
gentlcmiiu wdiose lands are held 
under Montbason i>reaente<l himself 
bare-hesiflod, without spur or sword, 
and knelt at tJm Sire de. Mcuitbasou’s 
feet, who, Jiaving taken his hands in 
his, sjud to him, ‘You avow your¬ 
self my liegeman in right of your 
eastle, and sw'ear to mo, on tin: faith 
of your Iwaly, that you will scrvi! me 
as sueh against all who may Uv(‘ or 
die, except our lord tlie king.’ Tin; 
gentleman havinj^ reydied, ‘ I swear,* 
the Sire deMontbn.son kisse.fl 1dm on 
the mouth, and'ordered tlie net of 
homage to bt^ registered. 

“ There next came forward a gentle¬ 
man of the neighbourhood and Ins 
6(»n, who demanaed the right of lower 
justice over the westom half of their 
great hall, beeanso on the eastern 
side their manoriid rights extended a 
full league. The Sire de Montbason 
eonsented with a grtod grace to this 
abriilgment of his fief. Scarcely had 
this gentleman and his son concluded 
their thanks for this favour, when 
another gentleman advani^d, and said 
a few words in the Sire de Montba- 
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Btm's ear, touching the ground with 
his knee several times while he spoke. 
* I conwiut,’ said the Sira de Mout- 
Iwson. ‘Since you find your resi- 
dem^ too small, I pi*nmt you to 
buim a stronghold, with curtains, 
turrets, and ditch; but no weather- 
eoek, no towers, Jind, above all, mi 
donjon.* 

“ Meanwhile the Sire de Moniltason 
beckoned a crowd of villagers to 
approach, who ha<l stood rasys'ctfiilly 
at a ilistanee, all loaded wnfh yiro- 
visions and goods of ilitforeiit kinds. 
Immediately the gi’ound at his feet 
Avas covenjd with wheat, with birds, 
hams, butter, eggs, waXjhoiay, vege¬ 
tables, fjTiits, cakes, bouquets of 
flowers, and cbayilets of roses. 'J’lny 
were instantly carried away by the 
j)eo]>le of the chate-au, and sevtu-al 
teiiantH esune forward into the emj)fy 
space, some making grimne.t*s, and 
some going through strange contor¬ 
tions of body. Oriu'rs came, Koni(‘ to 
kiss the bolt of yiriticiywil gati; of 
the dominant fief, some to sing u 
ludicrous song, and some to ha.vo 
their ears and noses slightly pulled 
by tlw vmUre (FhttUl, w-lio aJso be- 
Ht(»w'e<l a few smacks on the right and 
left ehe<'iks. 'fhe Sire «le Montlmson 
ordered legiil (ynittane.e to be given to 
all. Tlie aswmbJy then fiu'med a 
(1n*le round him, and the Sire de, 
MontbiLson spoke. ‘ My friends,'lie 
said, ‘1 have ro<»*ivc(( too much 
money of you this year, to my great re- 
gre-t; the forfeitures for thefts, (juarn-ls, 
wounds, blows, and bad language, 
have mwer eonie to so much Is'fbve. 
1 iiavf! hitherto nunitted the fines fur 
irnyiroper conlluctand indecency, but 
I will ramit them no more. Ask 
Friar .fohn if I can conseieiifiously 
do so,’ Everyboily’s eyes wens turned 
iiywm me at once; I made a sign of 
strong negation with a shake of my 
head. The Rir<’ de Montbason went 
on. * I am very w’oll satisfied with the 
way in whi(^ the gtatnt(*-labnur has 
been done, Init there are still some 
s'liis of yiage’s livery not delivenid ; 
a ge)od many boots are required for 
mv people, and ;i still greater nuantity, 
I'hear, need to bo mended.* ‘My 
lord,’ replied a poor man named 
Simon, ‘the artisans of youi' lands, 
the tailors, shoemakers, and cobblers, 
have all w'orked the full w'cek they 

u 
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owe you, and you cannot call upon iw 
for more,’ ‘ Ali! very well,^ eaid 
the Sire, and cried to a labourer he 
rcco^niw'd far off in the crowd, 
‘ Come on, Jacques, I see you y^ere; 
ndvaneo ! 1 found the south door of 
my ttistle of Veigne in a very bad 
state. You know very well that, ac¬ 
cording *to your tenure, your family is 
bound to keep it in repair ; and besifles 
it is as much your anair as mine, for 
if the enemy takes the field, as may 
veiy likely liappeu, what will Iw the 
use of your ngnt to refuge in a strong¬ 
hold, if its gates are l>atl ?’ He next 
addressed a woman who stood near 
him. ‘ Widow Martin, you keep poor 
guard in my castle of Sorigni. I am 
told you often sleep instead of watch¬ 
ing. You don’t sleep whem yon have 
to (‘.<mi(! for the com you recieive, 
according to old agreements, for this 
very duty.’ He then S|M)ke to the 
whole aasembly again. ‘ 1 have fur¬ 
ther to comphiJii of you, that you are 
not active in taking arm.s wlmn my 
tniinjtets make proelamation of war ; 
and, moreover, tlint y<mr weapons are 
not good. When 1 make an attack 
with lire and sword, you cuter into 
aTrangements wil.li your friemls and 
relations who oeeupy the lands of 
the lords I am at tend Avith. They 
are not so complaisant on my grounds, 
and that is the n-asou I have sooftfu 
to build you new housi's, or pay ytm 
compensation. I have to complain, 
also, that tlu)sewho have heritages in 
other manors go and live on them. 
Metlunks you are well enough treated 
here, to be content to keep the fire 
alive. You also l(?t your lands lie 
fallow for mom than three years. I 
have the right to cultivate them for 
uiy own us(>, and I will exercise it. I 
blame you further for refusing my 
pui'veyors credit for fifty.days, sus you 
arc buiiiui t(» do. My good friends, 
I am bouml, iiuftod, to give you iny 
favour iuid protection, but you an; 
bouml no less to show your affec¬ 
tion for me.’ 

‘‘ The teiuuits now made way for the 
serfs, and I remarked more famili¬ 
arity and kindness between them 
and the Sire de Montbason than I 
had seen with the othere. To all 
their requests, he answered, ‘With 
plcasiu‘e-~with great pleasure : what 
you lack in the house, you shall find 


in the castle.’ The Sire de Mont- 
biison retiretl. Scarcely had he gone, 
■when there rushed in a man—fat, 
breathless, red-faced, with j^rspira- 
tion oozing at every jiore. This was 
the courier of the manor, an office he 
irdierited from his great-gramlfather, 
who had been an active, strong-limbed 
man, and one of the swiftest runners 
of his time.” The plethoric Mercury 
came to render homage for his fief, 
and AA'ould not have had breath to 
utter his oath even if he lind not been 
too late. The day comludes Avith 
the extraordinary jMjrformaTices of the. 
villagers in clearing the moat of 
Montbasmi of fro^-a sfirvice they 
are hound to rcmler Avlion the voice 
of the animals hindered the inhubit- 
ajits of the castle from repose. 

How superior this method of giv¬ 
ing a vieAV of some of the peculiaritic.s 
of feudalism is t<j the common disser¬ 
tations we mec-t with, will be acknow¬ 
ledged by any one who prefers a 
chapter of Jmnhoe to an explami- 
tion by Ducangc. We are t(;mj)te<l 
to make quotation from the eonvcT- 
sations between the worthy Frhir 
.lohn and the Commander of Rluabss, 
in tine of W'hie,li the veteran soldier 
fights nobly in defence! of the right 
ot privates AV'ar; and there are other 
incidents in which the tw'o men are 
brought out with a freshness and 
individuality not at ail to be expect¬ 
ed in the lucubrations of the chief 
of the French Dryasdusts ; but wi! 
must content ourselves with the last 
glimpse of knight-errantry. Ill fan's 
it with a jjeric>d when it can bo truly 
said its days of chiAralry are past. 
But chivalry was a thing and a prin¬ 
ciple, and kuight-erraiitiy a pretence. 
There is the same differ* nee betAveen 
them as between the quiet lienevtv 
lent practice of a physician, and the 
noisy operations or a quack doctor at 
a fair, Hoav, iu the midst of all that 
ignomnea, and that rough handling 
of sword and spear, arose the poetic 
idealisation of personal honour and 
respect for woman, it is impossible to 
say. Tho fact is all we can answer 
for, and the resttlt Ai first the en¬ 
nobling pictures of unselfislmesB and 
courtesy and generosity were viewed 
by the portly hsixan, the rough, gruff 
old head-breaker on the dais, as 
they were meant to be viewed; name- 
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ly, as altogether hctitious and ima¬ 
ginary representations <»f a state of 
manners wliich never had rcid exist¬ 
ence. But the young B(]uire his son, 
the long-haired maiden his daughter, 
who Bsit on the tabouret at his feet; 
the pages who stood open-mouthed 
Ixthind his chair—were of a ve^ diffe¬ 
rent opinion. They believed in King 
Arthur, and in Ainadis, and in Gua- 
lior, and in the micriess damosel who 
cheerwl him with such hmng (^avess 
and such purity of heart; and, in the 
next generation, they resolvwl t(» form 
themselves on the model set before 
them in th^^ achievements of thest; 
heroes and imncesses. And if the 
slate of their <piarrej8 did not allow 
them to carry out sill the refinements 
pmetised in those romances--if they 
were still forced to carry battle into 
their neighbour’s maii<»r, and carry 
off their neighbour’s dauglite.r, they 
did HO “ with a difference;” they 
(lotted their plumed helmet wlieli 
they received their vanquished ene¬ 
my ,s sword; tlicy bent knee togroimd 
when they locked tluj captive niuiden 
into her bower. Chivalry Avas a rc- 
cognisiul fact, and was at all (‘vents a 
standard by whi(;h to m(’asure their 
actions, if not always a barrier against 
the actions themselves. But its truest 
merit is the efteet it undoubtedly pro- 
duo(Ml on th{“ civilisation of Europe. 
It sup]di(!d the place of njligion itsi'lf, 
VA'hen religion "was eitlier hn^ked iij) 
entirely in an unknown tongue, or 
enveloped in manifold additions 
which concealed it like the cerements 
of an Egyptian mummy. Tlie (;ode 
of honour gradually exerted its 
sway where civil laws were imiffce- 
tual. There were virtues incmicated, 
and vices condemned by it. which 
criminal courts c(iuld neither reward 
nor xninish. Truth, gcnci< sity, tem¬ 
perance, purity, defence of innocent 
weakness, resistance to strong injus¬ 
tice—thcM formed the true kni^^ts’ 
system of laws. Tlie opjiosite evils 
were forbidden on pain of general 
censure. And the final effect has 
been this—that no nation which Itas 
not gone thssmgh the period of chi¬ 
valry can give its true and full mean¬ 
ing to the great wonl “ Gentleman.” 
India, China, Russia, never felt its 
force; they have, therefore, no civil 
freedom, no personal self-respect. A 


system which has given rise to all the 
m'ntiemen of Eimipe should never 
lightly be talked of; and A mans 
Alexis in Ins garret had as high an 
appreciation of gallant knight and 
fair ladic as if ho had been i)rcs('nt, 
when 

“ High in the broathlcBS hall tho niitiHtrcl 
sate,’' 

smd charmed young and old with the 
miishi of harp and song. But knight- 
errantry—a miming to and fro in 
search of adventures !~a travelling 
attorney ill pursuit of practice in tho 
courts (fflfoiiour I--it scarcely needed 
the genius of Cervantes to bring this 
extravaganc(‘ into ridicule ; l‘or (iveii 
the commander of the. lburt.(*enth cen¬ 
tury, himself vowed to the nrob'ction 
of injured iim((cenc(‘, lau{d»R at the 
)re-Quixotic absurdity as if he had 
i:id the knight of La "Mancha before 
bis eyes. A specimen of the genus 
even then was iook(‘d on as our natu¬ 
ralists would now look ufioii a dodo. 
“ I must tell you a curi(ais thing tluit 
lately occurred here. A knight-errant 
is not often seen nowadays, though 
the genus is not extinct. Uias came 
here and witund the Lorn which 
hsuigs befon^ the great gate of tJie. 
ehatean. No trumpet having sound¬ 
ed in r(fply, as is the rule on tlu!p(‘ 
occasions, lui turned liis horsi; and 
fo(h! away. Tin; pages ran after him, 
and after many cxcukcs for their waul 
of skill on the trunqxd, th(*y per¬ 
suaded him to come back. ‘Mean- 
whil(; th(‘ladies had dressed to receive 
him, and taken their places in stale., 
holding emhroidory-frames in th(;ir 
hands. Tlie Lady of Moiitbason was 
attired in a robe stiflened with gold, 
which had been in the house for 
more tlian a century. Tin; dowager 
covered her head with a fur ca]» 
according to the fashion of her youth, 
and loaded herself with enniiie. The 
knight comes in along with his s(]iiir(', 
botli covered all over with dangling 
Tilates of brass, making as much noise 
IS a mule when loaded with copper 
; •( 'ts and jians ill packed. The knight 
having ordered his sqnir(i to take off 
his helmet, revealed a h(Mwl nearly 
bald, and friju.'cd with longwhitc hair. 
His left eye was tied up with a jiieee 
of green cloth, of the same colour as 
his coat He had made a vow, he 
said, not to see with his left eye, nor 
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L'jit Mith the right side of his mouth, 
till he ha<l aecomplished hi« enter¬ 
prise. Tile ladiuH olVered Iiim refresh¬ 
ment. TTt; replied by throwing hiin- 
seir at ilifir le(ft, and swearing eternal 
love to old and young, saying, that 
though his armour was of truest steel, 
it (‘ould not ihdeiid him against their 
arrows; that he slKtuhl die of tin; 
womids they iiiflioted -that he- telt 
lliius«5H‘('Xpiriiig—and a luindred otlier 
follies of the same kind. As he per¬ 
sisted ill this style, partieularly in 
liisaddri'ss to the lady of Mont bason, 
wJiose hand la; fns(iu:ntly kisse<l, I 
became impatient; th<i Comimmder 
uerceived my annoyance. ‘Good!’ 
lie siiitl; ‘.tliese old fools have their 
sel words and phrases like a village 
lawyer. But keep your tem]»e,r; per- 
ha])S he won’t stay tin* ilay.’ Ami 
in fact in a few hours he di-pavti'd. 
Such are tla* ridietiloiis r(‘maius of 
tliiit aiieieiit chivalry \\ hieh at one 
liiueeiinohled humanity wilh so many 
virtues and so much gior\.’' 

I’oor old frivolous kuight-errant! 
away he goes for ever out of human 
keii, wilh both eye.s bandaged now, 
ami all his eriter])riKes aeeom]ili8hed ; 
ami, at the same time nith him, du'S 
otValso another Ibrm of resistance to 
(>[)pression, wlu'n* the jierformer was 
of far humlder rank, and came in aid 
otjusliee in a much im*re legitimate 
Way. 'riiet’e si'iaus to havi* bei'n no 
ti^wii ill Fraiieii of siinieienl impiut- 
am e to hii\e a court of civil or orimi- 
iia! process, Avhieh di<i not maintain 
a eham]»ion as one «)rthe chief oftieers 
of its mlmiuislration. The <luty of 
tnis distinguished fiuieiionary \\as 
to Rupjdy any laek of evidence 
which mi'dit occur in the course of a 
trial; and as it was generally neces- 
sap. to obtain the assistanec of two 
witnesses in tlu* eonvie.tion of a eul- 
]uit, tht! <-hampion watchod over the 
e.Mise, and when only one witness 
was producible, thn w his sword into 
the scale which he believed te be 
just, and did battle wilh any one 
ho would take u]) arms on behalf 
tlic other side. All through the 
< ally centuries, the otKci* of town or 
])3vcuict champion was as well re- 
engiiised, and eonsiflered as indis- 
ponsablo, as that of notary or judge. 

saiiio terrible things happened 
in tilt' fiftcmith century, which put 


the arbitrement of the sword into 
dissrejaite. Printing and gunpowder, 
when they came to maturity, were 
fatal to many a stout-armed gently 
mau, who had been installed in bis 
lionourable jiost of champion of the 
town, and had brought up his chil¬ 
dren with the lumourable ambitiou 
of handling his sword and steiiiiiujj 
into Ills shoes. How many Oxford 
coachmen luid Ohcltcnhaui*“whii)s,” 
in the saim; way, had to descciiid from 
the b(tx, and turn their energies into 
other channols, on the first whistle 
of the railway engine! 

It ha^ipened one day, says Alexis, 
in the fu-st page of the second volume 
(which is equivalent to the middle or 
latter end of the fifteenth eentury), 
tliat a good many peojile were col- 
h'l’ted in tlm great chamber of the 
town-half of Tr(>yes, along with Ihe 
mayor and liailill^, wdieii a curious 
({iicstion arose, as-, to whieli of all tlie 
trades and comlitions were the ivorst. 


ICver.i body, as might bt' expi'cted, laid 
claim to that had i‘minune(Mn) behalf 
of his own. But at last it wa.s ar¬ 
ranged, that on that evening, and at 
their suc-eeeiling meetings, the ques¬ 
tion should be thoroughly gone into, 
and evi-ry man give sonu* aceoimt 
of the t'vils he coinidaiued i>f, so that 
the company miglit decide after a 
full Imaring of tlie evidence, (.hi this 
hint tlu' (lilVereiit personages speak. 
Then* is a beggar who jiaiuts a wretch¬ 
ed picture ol the state! of his frater¬ 
nity, even in those days of merilori- 
ous idms and food at the monastery 
gates. 

“ Who denies,” he cries, “ that the 
beggar’s state is the most miserable 
of all?--who'f Why, the bad Chris¬ 
tians, theiiard-heartwl i i-‘i\; and tlioy 
are so plentifiil imw i How often 
have I licard it said in the ilays of 
my prosperity, that the ])Oor were in 
the na’q'iest state; that their n.'vo- 
nucs were secur<-d oii the charity of 
the public ; and that they lived with¬ 
out care, w ith uothinw to do but say 
their paternosters, and hold out their 
hands! Alas, alas! nobody thought 
of adding how often tiynr hands re¬ 
mained empty—how often they hail 
to submit ill patience to the hunger 
of many days, to the cold of many 
months.” 

Then t!ome the farmer, the nics- 
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Rcngcr, the comedian, and many 
more; but after the noble (tor even 
he has diflcomforts to complain of), 
the tale is taken up by a person who 
is minutely described and introducyd 
by the name of Vieuxbois. 

Vieuxbois, who remembers the time 
whtm he was champion of the city, 
and believes thiit lie is so still, tlumgh 
tliere is now neither chamjiion nor 
lists, generally sits near tlie chimney, 
H(‘ is always <lresse(1 in an old suit of 
elotlies, very tidy and clean, and al¬ 
ways carries a long iron SM'ord sus- 
])eiided by a sash of red silk, Jlis 
face is .so hagL^ard and thin that it is 
nothing but bone, ]*('oi)le call him 
more than a Immlred years tdd, but 
he has the vanity of hoing thought 
young, and only e(tnfess(‘s to ninety. 
Tfiis evening he rose from his chair, 
and having saluted the enmpany se¬ 
veral tinu's with his SAvor<l, he re- 
ienmed his chair, and thus began 
“ (.lentleiiien, you are all nmi- 
]>lainingofvourea11iugs,wiiieh proves, 
at least, that callings are still JeJ't 
you ; but for us miserable cham- 
piunB - for us, the most misiTable of 
you all—there is no calling li;ft ex¬ 
cept in name. Oh 1 the long-past, 
liapjiy, blessed days of Fram-e I days, 
above all, oftiic fourteenth, thirt cent h, 
twelfth centnritJB ! -why can’t 1 pro¬ 
long them into the i)r(?s(-nt tinu' ! 
Then the sword of the champion was 
honoured - it deeirled. where the judge 
was puzzled. Then the ehuuipion, tiie 
lists, tlie truin]K.'t, the cliarge in every 
duubtliil case ; but now tliere is so 
mueli knowlwlgc ! thei'e is so much 
learning! no mon* doubts—no more 
pnzzleifjudges-—and the champion's 
occupation’s gone ! But oh ! little 
did iny grandfather, the ('Iiuinjaon 
of Chal«nis-~hc was hanged in that 
oftice—foresee this wretened time. 
Just before he was turned off, he 
summoned my father, who had fled 
from the. scene iii tears, and said, 
‘ Champion, my son, weep not: it 
docs not become a champion to weeji: 
the cause 1 supportexl was just. I 
die because I did not parry in carte. 
Study the cStte, my son; it is the 
licst of the thrusts : you must deliver 
it free—you must have your wrist 
well placed. My adversary made a 
movement—it was against all the 
rules—but it deceived me. Champion, 


my son, attend to your trade - if is a 
good one ; and above all, I beseech 
you, do not neglect the cart<\' But 
the people became impatient, and 
erieil out for his execution; they were 
enrawtl because he had undertaken 
the defence of a wretch whom they 
considered guilty; and disdaining ti» 
reason w'ith his inferiors, my gjiiml- 
father shnigged his slionidcre two or 
three times in sign of contempt, 
and died like a tnie ami noble eham- 
pion. 

“ My fat her also was hanged. You 
are a.slonis!jed, g«‘ntleinen; tliat is 
boeause you did not know' the good 
old tiiiu!.s, will'll, the uiomi'iit a 
eliampion w'fi,s vamjuished, lie waR 
dragged from the lists, ami hoisted on 
the gallows. After lia\iiig bi'cii vic¬ 
torious a great number ot times, he 
died at last, not from want of eon rage 
or address, butln’cause he slipl. lb- 
died, reeommendiiig me always to 
Ave:ir sharp-headed nails in my shoes. 
T can ileelare that hi.s fate was miieh 
regretted by tlie ]ieopli!, while the 
I)er,son for wdiom he fought, and who 
was going to be hanged along with 
him, had the bad taste to find fault 
with him in coarse insulting language. 
Tie W'as an advocate, and always an 
uncivil sort of man. My father was 
a man of fine iniitim'rs and e.'cccllent 
teinjitT. ‘ Master Martean,’ he said, 
‘neither y<m nor any of your eraft 
arc able to give me lessons in the 
management of my sword. J shall 
speak to you no more.’ Tfe kept his 
word; the ne.vt moment they wc've, 
run up. My inothe-r brought me my 
fathers sword ; a,ml though it was at 
lliiit lime a little taller than myself, £ 
managed to draw it from the sheafli 
and swing it at arniVleiigtli. This 
w'as thought a good augiuy, ami 
great ex]»eetations w-ere entertained of 
me w'heii I should he old enough to 
be ehiimpion. ^VTien I waw twenty, 
my active life be.g;iii. Two men ol^ 
di.stinclion, each above sixty years of 
sg', had accused each (>ther without 
Biifficient jiroofs. The judicial duel 
was ordered, "f eoursi'. A heaniiful 
closed ring nn' -i d on the banks of the. 
Manic was c’owded ou the following 
day with all the rank and fashion of 
Champagne—for such sights w<.'re al¬ 
ready oecome rare. The combat waa 
on the point of beginning. I was at the 
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summit of felicity. My eyes flashed 
brighter than my arms. The party 
for whom the opposite champion 
was engaged, perhaps perceived this, 
for offers of accommodation were 
made, and the duel was at an end. 
The (iisappoiiitment of the spectators 
was immense. The autnoriUes fear¬ 
ed an^uproar, and to quifit the poitii- 
Ittce, it was proposed by the mayor 
and magistrates tiiat I should marry 
the (laugliter of my advereaiy, anil 
that a flSte should be giveu in honour 
of the oveut. Her name was CJiam- 
pionnette: she was licuutilul as the 
day—she was just sixtetm ; ami you 
may iinaghic I offered no o])poHition 
to the match. The wedding rejoio 
ings eomnieneed at once, and tlie 
(Mjclosjin! where* the eomlwit was to 
have, taken place, eoiild scarcely eon- 
tsiin the dancers. Next day thisre 
were joustiiigs with sword and lance. 
The trumpets of the towm-liall had 
never ceased their nmsie, ami at 
night tlieit! wx-ro bonfires and illunii- 
uatioiis.” 

After his marriage wdtli Champion- 
iiette, it was impossible for him to be 
the hostile champion to his fathcr-iii- 
luw; and bis travels in searcli of occu- 
])atloii take him thnaigh f«;veral dis¬ 
tricts in Franco. In ail he finds the 
dignity of the office decaying, its 
privileges denied, and its income 
annihihited. lie goes from place to 
jdacc, but the scaTos of justice were 
now getting sti evenly balanced tlxat 
he si'ldom irwiuired the sword to ad¬ 
just the w'ciglit. He comes, among 
other places, to Lvous. “ \Vliat do 
you take us forf’ says the bailiff. 
“I’erhaps you think Joyous a Gothic 
tow'u of till* fourtcoiith century. 
Lyons is a. polished city, onIiglitcm*tl 
and civilised, where everylKsly knows 
how to writ(*. Nobody, therefore, can 
now' deny his signature. Go rather 
to some out-of-tluvway valley iu the 
Jura or the Vosges. It is possible a 
clnuiijuou raiy' still lie useful among 
the savages there.” It is im]X)ssible 
to describe the indignation of the 
gallant Vieuxbois on this insulting 
speech. How'ever, he restrains hia 
WTuth, and jiassea on, but no better 
reception aw'aif shim wherever he goes. 
At last there is a glimpse of prosper¬ 
ity and a chance of work when he 
gets to the valley of the Asjie, among 


the Pyrenees. The magistracy of 
that small republic receive nim 
courteously, but even here he finds 
he comes too late. “ ‘ We mi^ht have 
sent you,’ said the rulers or the re¬ 
public, ‘ into the valley of Lavedan, 
but it has no intention now of ^ek¬ 
ing a champion to resist our claims.’ 
‘And why did the valley wish to 
fight you V I inquired. ‘ It was be¬ 
cause their little abTi^, St Sevin, irri- 
■tfitod against the valley of the Aspe, 
uttered his curse upon it. Where¬ 
upon every year wc were visited with 
great stunns and tcmpesti^ and some¬ 
times for months the hail fell upon 
ourrepublicjbutwc w'ore miraculously 
ave.ngeil. The earth, and all the in¬ 
habitants, and all the cattle, great 
and small, were struck with sterility 
throughout the Lavedan. To got re¬ 
mission of this dreadful plague, they 
came and begged for mercy on 
the vaU(‘y of tni! Aspe. Peace was 
made between the tw'o valleys, and 
Lavedan was absolved from the sin 
of its old abbd. During tlio eighty 
years of this treaty, the conditions 
have several times been broken. Our 
renublic demanded satisfaction. The 
valley of Lavedan wished to defend 
itself by a champion, but has not 
been able to find one. We tlierefore 
liave no occasion for your services, 
but if a few acres of ground, a few 
sheep and oxen, a cottage such as 
you sec- 

“ Thanks, gentlemen of the repub¬ 
lic of the Aspe,” says Vieuxbois, ‘‘ my 
fathers were gcutlemcn, and lived by 
the sword. I am not yet so fallen as 
to maintain myself by flocks and 
herds.” But yejirs pass on. and no 
iloubt he looked back < n tne offers 
ho had rtyectod with useless regret. 
Meanw'hile his family becomes nu¬ 
merous, but they are victims of the 
advancing aris and sciences. One 
is a transcriber of manuscripts, and 
tlie press throws Ms pen out of work. 
Another illuminates old book% and 
engraving upsets his colours. An¬ 
other is a ni^er of bows apd arrows, 
and arbalists and 'other engines of 
war, but mmpowder tuiQ' cannon un¬ 
string all Ms bows, and knock his 
ballistas in pieces. A grandson is 
sedulously educated for the profes- 
siou of a fool; but as a profession it 
falls into disroputb, ana the jester 
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onleaxns his quiddities, keeps his fea- 
tuzes at rest like other people, and 
starves as Incomes a reasonable n^. 
The, only happf one of the family 
is another grandson, who is blessed 
with such a tremendous eruption on 
his face that he has got admission to 
a Iciffosy-housc, where he is wonder¬ 
fully fed and kindly treated. The 
eruption is not l^rosy : but, in the 
alarming scarcity of real sufferers by 
that malady, the office-bearers of'the,, 
houses of retreat, who derive great 
salaries for their posts (wdiich they 
execute by deputy), are glad to aeeeirt 
a pensioner with so near \\ resem¬ 
blance to the true disiwrsi'!; for what 
would they do if leprosy disappeared 
altogether? The story of the old 
cliampion comes to an end, and it is 


BIOOBAPIIY 

At certain intervals, ever since the. 
days of Solomon, it has beoii found 
neciessarj', as a matter t)f sheer duty, 
to lift the voice of w'uniing agfiinst 
that much study which wearies the 
flesh, and the making many books of 
which there is no end. It is now 
several years since a strong jmitest 
was raised in this Magazine against 
the too common and most repre¬ 
hensible practice of raking among 
dead menn ashes, and violating the 
confidences of the living, for no higlier 
puqiose tlian the gratification of bio¬ 
graphic weakness and vulgar curiosity. 
Man is indeed, as Goiithe has said, 
ever interesting to man, and no species 
of bookmaking finds readier excusc.s 
than biography. But man ought also 
to he saerctt to man; and of all the 
injuries that can be inflicted on a 
dead man’s memory, none is more 
cruel than the act of the friendly 
ghoul who unnecessarily recalls him 
from the silence of the grjave. Cor- 
ruptio optimi egt peMisaima. Bio¬ 
graphy, well done, is one of the most 
mstractive and interesting kinds of 
composition; ill done^ it is about the 
worst, W^call it ill done, either 
when a good subject is marrea in the 
handling, or when the choice is an 
unworthy one. The number of men 
whose Uves are worthy to be recorded 
for an ep«n.wip lp. to mankind is really 


difficult to imagine that any of tlie 
other complainants can give n more 
wretched account of their iwsitton. 
But misery iSj in fact, in that century, 
the charactenstic of all conditions of 
life. As the ages move on, men get 
better ; their places become more 
defined!—The remaining volumes of 
the work are occupied with the pro¬ 
gress of the people, and their gradual 
elevation into civil consideration and 
political power. We may return to 
the same portrait-gallery fbr pictures 
of the innkeepers, the fisliermen, the 
town-ijriers, the merchants, the nurses, 
the lawyers, and the artists of the 
different periods. They are all drawn 
from the life, and arc warranted like¬ 
nesses. But at present we have .said 
cuougli. 


GONE MAD. 

small. In saying so we are far from 
meaning to exiircss a eontemptuous 
opinion of human nature. Borne of 
the best mini that ever lived were 
those whose lives had fewest inoide.nts, 
and oilcred the scantiest materials for 
the inge.unity of the bookmaker. 
Happy, it is said, is the nation whose 
annals are dull— happy also the man 
wlntse life, escapes the chronicler, who 
passes at tlie end of his day’s work 
into the silent land, to enj(w “No 
biography, aiul the privileges of all the 
weary.’’ 

A stupid biography of an interest¬ 
ing person is hidoed a veiy lament- 
aole thing; and not only so, but a 
grave ii^'ustice alike to the dead and 
to the living. Since the protest al¬ 
luded to was uttered, there has lieen 
no lack of this sad work. The most 
conspicuous recent examples tliat 
occur to us are the Lives of Thomas 
Moore and of Tjady Blessington. But 
though the life of a man of ge-nius, 
seivcd up in the form of hodge-jKidge, 
is rather a melancholy repast, there 
are biographic nuisances less tolerable 
still The features of a Jupiter or an 
Apollo may I'e hard to recognise in 
the plaster of an incompetent dabbler; 
but if the model were really a noble 
one, something of the god will break 
through to edify the spectator. It is 
different, however, with the rude idol 
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of the savai^e. The bio^aphy of order to make him sit for his likeness, 
ii respectable mediocrity is, it may the nosthnmous method of biography 
be sarely sidd, among the least into- is the natural and becoming ou& 
resting or useful of literary perfom- * Only when u man has finished his 
amm Minerva Press novels are bad woric, and escaped beyond the r^eh 
enough (those who think tlic species of human passions wd cares, is it 
is extinct are greatly'inistaken); s^au^ fitting to delineate his character and 
modic poems are anything but en- trace the story of his devious path 
livening ; and numismatie treatises through life. The practice of biogra^ 
are not ambrosial fH^^; but against any phising living men, however, has now 
of these we wouhl back for true in- tiecome very common. The publica- 
viiicible uureudablenoss the Memoir tion of eloges used formerly to l*e re- 
aiid Jleinains, we will suppose, of the sfirved as a posthumous honour, but 
Itcv. Jaboz Jones, D.I)., hde pfislor this generation is wiser, and writes 
of liamoth-frilead (Jhapel, Battersea, the eloge while the subject of it can 
We select our instance from the class himself enjoy its jierusal in the laud 
of religitnis biographies, lMH*ause it is of the living and the place of hojie. 
l»y far th(^ most numerous, aud the One would think it a curious evidence 
most distinctly chargeable with tlie of regard, indeiK.'ndently of the (picB- 
siii (»f bfKikmaking. Jabcz, we have tion of delicacy, to adopt so sugges- 
ju) doubt, was in his day and genera- tive a method of niiniiidiiig a man 
tion an exeellent. m.'iii, though given, that lie is due to posterity. But tastes 
us his Memoirs of course will aimily ditter, and Some men are not averse 
testify, to unnecessary groaning. But to the Oliarh'.s V. metlusl of trying 
•why lii.s life should have, lietm written, ()n tlusir shrouds, to see, as the old 
is a mystery to la; solved only by woman said, what “a.bonnie eorp.se” 
the astiit(‘ publisher, who calculates they M’ill make. Witii us in Britain 
on a sale of several huudrial cojiies this practice of sj»iritiuil vivisection, 
among the bereaved congregation or aiiie-mortem inquests, has been 
of llamotli - Gilead. The sorrow- e.onfiiie(l for the most pirt to short 
fill biograplier, whoso iianie on the sketches, firetentiously critical in 
title-page plainly marks him as an general, and very seldom of any 
<‘ligibl(! candidate for the degree of value. Fundamentally gossiping in 
D.n., M'ill inform us in a ‘‘sweet” its cluiraeter, this scliool of iterary 
lirefaeo that the materials of tlie iirt*- sketehers (what may be cal ed the 
sent work were put into his hands, Biograpliicjil lafe Aeudeiiiy) lias a])- 
A'c. • that, jiainfully eoijseioiis of his pealed mainly to the weak' curiosity 
own inability, he had long, itc.; but that hungers after any small scraps of 
that a perusal of the documents had information regarding the private life 
BO deeplv impressed him with the im- am^i^its of living notorieties. Such 
portauei* of giving tlie world, ttc.; curuSity is no doiuit extremely luitu- 
that siicli as it is, in short, he eoiuuiits ral, but the men who have imdcrtaken 
it—and then is pretty certain to tbl- the function of gratifying it. have, as 
low a jiiece of nauseous blasphemy as might be supposed, been distinguish- 
to tile nature of th<< patrouage to ed by no qualities less than by dis- 
wiiich the pious siH*eiilation is held cernment and good taste, correctness 
entitled.* Tlie imiiiber is jierfeetly of outline bf ing with them a small 
siekening of beri'aved husbands, sons, eonaidcration compared to abundance 
and fathers, who practisi* this strange and streoijth of colour. This ^^llg^l^ 
alchemy on tlie jHUiitc'iitial tears .and species ol* authorship, the servants’- 
ilcvout brf'athings. the siek-bed utter- hall gossip of the literaiy family, has, 
ancesniuldyingejaculatiousof sainted we hope, seen itsjpalmy days. 
wive.s, motnei's, and balxis. On the other side' of the Atlantic, 

But bad as it is causelessly to ex- however, the business seems to flour- 
hume the poor victim of mortality in ish, like all other business with great 

* (.hio curious example of this kind of thing we remember to have seen in the 
pi'ufiico to the now edition of a work of souio reputation. The devout author, 
alluding to the success of his performance, ofiers his grateful thanks to Providence 
and thiis Periodical Press. 
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brisknesa Oui American friends, 
excellent p<H)ple as they tune in so 
many respects, have long boon known 
to us as pre-eminent in the gossip¬ 
ing line: one of the chief character¬ 
istics ox the Anglo-American race 
being intensi' curiosity—an admir¬ 
able principle, as every one knows, 
when sulxiriUnate to a high end, a 
decided weakness when not. To say 
that tho American people universally 
are influenced by the spirit of vulgtir 
curiosity, would be as unjust as it' 
would be to charge tin* whole British 
nation with foulness of taste because 
the MudfTks of London has found 
myriads of rwiders. But that the 
fashion has laon exemplified very 
('xtensivtdy by Americans of making 
the public familiar with the insides 
of private dniwing-rooms, and telling 
the world how jjopular |K»et8 and 
historiuns liaiidle a tea-]K)t or blow 
tJieir noses, is a fact not to be di*- 
nied. Among a people recognising, 
or professing to recognise, as th^^fun- 
danieiital principle of goveniinent 
and society, the Irishnnui’s })rofound 
axiom, that “ one man is as good us 
.another—faith, and a great dale bel- 
tlier t(»o !” it is n<3t indeed surprising 
that in tlio spluire of literature, as 
well as in others, they shoidd make 
itjore fi-eo with the charachTs and 
habits of private life than is by us 
old - fasliionod Britons considered 
tasteful and becoming, Ha'vaiig now, 
however, passed their infaiuy, ana 
in literjiture as wadi as in social 
development “ prom-essed ” towards 
manhood, it is high time that thw 
should put away (hiJdish things. It 
Ijus always grieved us to see citizens 
of tlie great Republic betray so 
weak-minded a delight in scrutinis- 
iug the costiune and domesticities of 
English .aristocrats, or tl private 
life and fixings of American demo¬ 
crats. 

In the department of eontempor- 
aiy biography, it must be confessed 
our energetic cousins liave fairly got 
the start of us. It seems, in fact, to 
have attained the rank of an “insti¬ 
tution'’ amoeg the other beautiful 
machinery of their political life. 
When Jullien visit* the provinces, 
he heralds lus coming by means of a 
set of fascinating portraits, which 
announce from every print and 


mnsic siiop window that tho great 
Conductor is at haud. Suiucwhat 
similar, but more iutellectual and 
elal)orati3, is the proceeding of the 
American “ coming msin." No us- 

n senator now thinks of trying 
s l*residency without soeimng 
in good time the scrvictis of a com- 
l)etent biographer to relate the heroic 
story of his life, and nmke his tron- 
scendant merits knownrio all whom 
it may coneeni. Even a meditative 
Huw’thome turns his vision-weaving 
l)en to sudi service, and considers it 
no w'ay unworthy of his genius to 
polish olf .an electioneering biography 
of (General Franklin I’ieree. So deej:»- 
ly do politics mingle in the current I'f 
American life; so s-waa't to tiio as- 

E iring statesman are the uses of 
iography 1 

But if* tho lives of iioUtieians b<' 
WTittcn for sMhniration «)f man¬ 
kind and tln'good of the Stab*, should 
tlie lives of the mightier men who 
niak(3 and unmake presidents and 
govi'.nmients be esteemed less w'orthy 
t>f that lionour f Assuredly not. At 
it then, ye diligent Y.anki'tt scribes, 
and hasten to convert into obsolete 
absurdity the oll-qiioted line of the 
dull old fellow who sang - 

" Tlio world knoWij littlo of its yi'Oiaost 
nifu." 

last it not hencefortli be said, to the 
reproach of civilisation, that the 
world was iginmint during their 
lives of tin: birth and genealogy, tho 
Hi-hoolboy adventures and manly 
freaks, the trials and the triumphs 
of sucli men sis Horace Greeley sind 
James Gortlrtfi Bennett. Bti csireful 
to inform us, ye versicious cinder- 
gnther>’rs—posterity will mst jKir- 
don the omission —the length, bresidth, 
and weight of thsjse renuu-kalsle men, 
—their complete phrenologicardevijl- 
opment (so far as the addition of ab- 
mjrmsil bumps by hostile shiUeiaha 
can permit accuracy),- iJie kiiwl of 
clothes they we.ar—^the kirnl of pens 
t-'ioy write with, whether quill, iron, 
or brass—^the ink tlu;y use, whs’ther 
common blue-black or sometimes 
black-and-bJu(, or perhaps a cunning 
diotillation of diten-water—^the atti¬ 
tude in which they sit when dis- 
cliarging their thunder at the headto 
of kings and cabinets, or coroposing 
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their delicate mvectiyes at one an¬ 
other ;—in short, let us have perfect 
daguerreotypes of these supremely 
interesting and estimable men. 

Behold! the thing is done, the good 
work has actually been commenced. 
There, lying betoro us, in all the 
square-rigged ugliness of New York 
upgettitig, are tne tlrst-fruits of this 
new field of biograpltic enterprise— 
the lives, in* two stout volumes, of 
the “two noble kinsmen,” the two 
grout Arcadians whose names we 
have almve mentioned. Manv of our 
readers, perhaps not grossly illiterate 
-persons either, will look up and ask, 
Who are Horace Greeley and James 
Gordon Bennett? While duly pi tying 
the limitation of culture implied in 
such a query, we cannot be to<» hard 
on these poor ignoramuses, as we 
must plead guilty to having been 
ourselves frefpicutly stoggered, in 
reading American books, by meeting 
names ossmaated with tliose of Mil- 
ton mwl Ari.‘«tides, as utterly U('W to 
Tis as was, till recently, tJiat of bis 
Mqjosty Kamehameha HI., l)oi 
gratlA king of the Sandwich Islands. 
Th(ise two men, then, let all such 
ignoramuses know, are the editors of 
two widely circulated New York 
napers— tin* two most widely eircu- 
iat(‘d, we believe, of any in Amcricii.* 
What other claims tliey huA^o to the 
honours ttf biograidiy and the re- 
membrauee of posterity, Ave shall 
coasiiler by-and-by. Meantime w'c 
have to say of the books that they 
are the must unique things in the 
Avay of biography, or indeed of liter¬ 
ature, that have come in our Avay 
since Ameriea, about a ye-ir sigo, fur- 
nisht'd us with the autobiography of 
one of her smartest eitizoiis. Tliey 
ore of very ditfiTcnt eliaracter—as 
differoiit as the men whose Hats they 
irofess to record—^Imt m both the 
liograpliic muse upiicars in a state 
of diHiided inebriety, highly unbe¬ 
seeming the ancient dignity of her 
A'ucation. In tlio work of Mr Par- 
ton she is what is called half-seas 
OA'er, unsteadily hilarious, and amus¬ 
ingly absurd, niecliping out smart 


things now and then m a way that 
is irresistible, then suddenly;' looking 
grave and utterly sublimities that 
are still more outrageously laughable. 
In the anonymous companion-volume 
she is far gone towards mortal in¬ 
sensibility j she might be said, in 
fm^t, to be in delirium’tremena^hvLi 
that there is not a single flaw of 
the Avild energy that diversifies the 
symptoms of that shocking malady. 
It is pure dazed stupidity and double- 
vision from ))egiuning to ^nd. We 
have met nothing comparable to it 
in all our experience of biographies. 

The 8(»le giound on which these 
volumiis claim any notice, contem]>- 
tible as they both are (though not m 
equal degree) in matter and trt'at- 
meut, is tliat which gave some im¬ 
portance to the infamous revelatiou.s 
of Barmun. They ar<! in some de¬ 
gree typical; their subjects at least 
are .so m a very considerable degree 
represcnttttiAX’t men ” of tlieir kind, 
and ^ far imuortant. A ru'wspaper 
editor is in all eiviUsed eonutries an 
important personage. Wc are not 
going here to enter on an elaborate 
consideration of the functions and 
influence of the press—so let nobody 
(Iniail a homily. The subject has Imicu 
often enough handled avcU and ill, 
and lately we have heard a good deal 
about it. We are nowadays rather 
given to flourishing about the “ Fourth 
Estate.” There is a tendency towards 
cant on this as on all other interest¬ 
ing subjects. The Fourth Estate is a 
grand fact, but let those who have 
any pretensions to connectiuii with 
it rather strive to kee]) it so than 
talk inagniloquently about it. As for 
those Avho have not, Icr them take 
care that it does its liuty, and does 
not go beyond it. ISewspajAet edi¬ 
tor, we sav, arc important person¬ 
ages ; but they are like other numan 
liciiigs, some of them eminent for in¬ 
tellect and virtue, many of them 
highly respectable for both, others of 
them dignified by neither. The ano¬ 
malous and fluctuating conditions of 
newspaper life make it inevitable 
tliat men shotdd somatimes attain 


* I.ikc some people nearer home, each of them (and many another besides them) 
avers that his paper has the largest circulation of any journal not only in America, 
bnt tK the world. Of all statistical, the least credible are those of newspapar pro¬ 
prietors. 
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hi^h mfltience in virtiie of eonnoction 
with the fffesB. whom neither nature 
nor education tias eminently <{Ualified 
for the ^idance of their fellow-men. 
This applies, of conrse, ixjculiarly 
(though not exclusively) to America, 
where, on the admirable Irishman’s 
maxim above quoted, everybody is 
equally fit for evetything—faith, and 
a gfCJit deal fitter too! where toll- 
keepers and publicans are colonels in 
the army, and the man who fiiils as a- 
ratcatcher turns his hand to pre.'ich- 
ing, atul, if that fail also, straightwav 
sots uj) a newspaper. But though 
a]>plying ^wculiarly to the American 
press, our statement is not exclusive 
of Britain. Joumalism i.s liecomiiig, 
indcedj i^dth us more and more of a 
recognised profession—a profession, 
too, calling for spwial gifts and train- 
ing--gifts and training, highe,r and 
more liberal, to those who think 
rightly of thidr vocation, than do any 
of the three liitherto exclusively en¬ 
titled “ learned.” The tjrcss is no 
more witli us, if ever it has been, a 
kind of literary Diggings, when; the 
outcasts and desperadoes, the halt, the 
nuaimod, and the blind, of every otlier 
ciilling, may find a precariou-H refuge 
and irregular ad venturer-work, from 
forging of thunderbolts to winnowing 
of ash-buckets. But it is true, never¬ 
theless, that the fundammital condi¬ 
tions of sueci'ss in this career arc porn- 
patiblo with a moral and intellectual 
standard by no means exalted. It is 
a common mistake, that high literary 
ability is the first requisite for edito¬ 
rial success. Tlic fact is nearly the 
other way. The first requisite is 
knowledge of men, the second con^ 
fideuce, and the third perseverance. 
Let a. man possess the conwntnited 
mtts of a wliolc academy of bfUeg 
lettrety and lie deficient in shrewd 
practical dis(x;mmeut of what suits 
the imblic, he may pipe ever so me¬ 
lodiously, but ho will get few sul)- 
scribers to dance. Let him know, 
or imagine that he knows, ever so 
well what suits the public, it he have 
not a quick eye to see what other 
men are fit ftff, and how far they can 
be trusted to do his work, he may 
shut his shop and retire. Let him 
possess encycioptedic knowledge, and 
the readi^t flow of winged words, but 
if he be not a man of hard-working. 


dogged persistence, he might as well 
sow the 'great Sahara as undertake 
to conduct a newspaticr. A pajicr 
once fiiirly established may, indeed, 
conduct itself successfully, despite an 
unpractical and easy editor; for good 
machinery compels even inert matter 
into activity and order. But to rear 
a paiier into vigorous existenoe .amid 
a host of competitors—to make bricks 
without straw, and snatch th<; bnaul 
of victory out of the jaws of fainiiio— 
the c«litor or conductor must lie, in the 
first place, a man of business—it is of 
very subordinate importance that he 
be a man of letters. .. Hence it is 
sometimes objected, Ihatnewspafs^rs, 
licing in so many cases merely com- 
nuTcial sp<icuhitions. must lUMicssarily 
subordinate principle, to profit. The 
objection is U(;ither sound in logic,nor, 
in this country at least, true \n fact. 
The mamifairturer of •shawls and 
blankets is not the less an honest 
man ami <‘stiinublc citiisen Ixicause 
his primaiy' object is not the good of 
the community but his own i)rivat<; 
advjiiitag«*, Ilis shawls and blankets 
arc; not the less exeelleut and indis¬ 
pensable beeausc hi; conviirts them 
into pdf. If the ahawl-iminufacturer 
indeed become a powc.r in the. State, 
and l)(!gin to arrogate high virtue to 
liimsidf for his 8er\dc,(;.s to the public, 
and to dictate laws in virtue of the 
prosperity of his business, it is rea¬ 
sonable ];h at we should apply to him 
something umdogous to the question, 
“Doth Job tear (lod for nought?” 
Applying this test to the press of 
our own country, wc arrive, on the 
whole, at satisfactory conclusions. 
If we do not see so much as we could 
wish of a grave sense of resiMjnsihiJity, 
and a careful weighing of facts and 
motives, we know how much is due 
to the terrible exigencies of time. 
This wc are assured of, that in no 
other profession or occupation is 
there more of manliness and fail' 
play : in none other is tlie profes¬ 
sional honour so untarnished by the 
c intact of lucre; and, so far as chas- 
tixy of sentiment and expression is 
concernecL “tlie freest press in Eu¬ 
rope (Mr Macitulay might have said, 
in the world) is aUK> the most prud¬ 
ish.” Occasional examples of reck¬ 
lessness and violence, of meanness 
and bad taste, iuvaliaate in no wise 
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the force of this general assertion, of iinlividnal chanfliter than in Bri- 
Newspaper editors and 'Writers arc, tain ? No candid American will an- 
we rep<!at, human like others. To swer that question with an aihrma- 
expect that they should in every case tive. The press of America is not 
display faultless wisdom and virtue the less formidable, not the more 
is a devout imamnation, but an ex- honest and scrupulous, that its prin- 
trcinely vain and irrational (»ne. As cirml writers are known or notorious 
to the paltry £. s. d. considerations, men. 

we have, for our own part, often ad- The character of the two nations 
mired, as a striking example of tin; is illustrated by some of their 
innate virtue of linnuin nature, de- tinctive jwculiaritics in this respett. 
8pit(! its d<;pravity, tin; magrniuiinous Witli us the tendency is to merge 
zciil which sustains so inauv news- the individual in the body—with 
]MijM;r proprietors in the task of in- them the notion of liberty is as- 
structing the public at a very swing- soeiated with the clear recognition 
ing loss to themselves! of individual indejiendencc. Here 

Tfie ])ower of the press is greatly the newspaiier editor is gimorally the 
aided, as every one knows, by the invisible head of an association — 
myst(*ry whicb shrouds the writer, there he is a right-well-known entity 
merging all pei-soniility of the indivi- of flesli and blood, as cowhide and rat- 
«lu:il ill the mysterious plurality of tan applications have too often most 
the organ througli which h(; sjieaks. strikingly dimionstrated. There the 
It is not Jolni or Thomas that pro- journal is generally his, and his name 
(daims the danger of the nation, the tigures eonspiouously at the head of 
incapacity of a, Minister, the justice its eolumns—hero he belongs more 
or injiistiire of a deed. It is an un- frefiueutly to tin; journal, and, while 
known voice, uttori'il out of .dark ness, ivielding a great power in the com¬ 
aud th(;refon' formidable -the voice niunity, his isirsonal existence is a 
not of one, blit of many, and therefore kind of myth, and his name may 
elaiming res|ieet. I'he voi(;e of a never have been heard by the great 
(.rii'ck tragedian sounded through his majority of his readers. The Ameri- 
uiask more awful than it really was ; can editor, on the contrary, must 
and the majc'stic buskin raised a very make himself known, or he will not 
ordinary fijpire to the kingly height be listened to. All pugnacious rc- 
ofAgamemmm. The “we” of John publicans must have the means of 
or Thomas, through the sjieaking- knowing who it is that abuses tliem. 
tnunjiet of the TimeA^ beepines a The oecujwuit of the White Hou8<‘ 
Very ditteronr. juonoini from the “I” must be made familiar with the imnie 
of these gentlemen uttered through of the man who attacks or defends 
Iheir individual wiiidjiipes. If any his jiolicy, whose moutli may bi' 
sirgimieiit were, necessary to prove silenced, or whose fidelity rew'ardtd 
that this formidable anonymousness by a due share of the fedi;ral dollars, 
is not only essential to the liberty of Let it not be imagined tli.it anyiui- 
th«; press, but the tnie safeguard of enmplimentary rcntark.s we make on 
its health and lioiicsty, w'o might the American press a .e intended to 
•point for proof to the Press of those apply universally. So speaking, we 
States, whether despotic or free, snould convict ourselves at once of 
where it is not tolerated. In the ignorance and dishonesty. There 
United States, for example, there is arc AmericAU newspapers and editors 
almost ns little anonymous writing of high and unblemished character, 
as in Paris or Vienna! There is no as there arc American politicians 
slututo on the subjeet, and no legal worlhyofabetterfatethantobekept 
een.sorsliip exists, but the state of waiting tlirtus months for the elec- 
}mblie ftHuiiig makes it almost impos- tion of a Speaker. But of the Arae- 
sible fi»r a man to conceal liis person- ri<*an press generally ^e critieim 
ality. The writer may not put liis still luuds good, that, while boasting 
name to his articles, but .if he does to be the freest in the world, it is in 
not. it is only because he finds it un- practical thraldom to an ineartricably 
iieec.'ssiiry. Is the press there more tangled system of democratic terror- 
honest, more discreet, more tender ism. Improvement there has been, 
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wc delight to thiuk, within the lost 
dozen yeai-^-rSo much ao, that even 
papers wluch were the very offscour- 
in^ of journalism, liavo l)ecome, in 
their Euro})eau editions at least, fit 
fur decent mortals to read. Out of 
a total of nesirly three thousand pa¬ 
pers, circulating among so mixed and 
chang<*ful a population, it is little won¬ 
der, also, tliat there should be a large 
class of papers at wliich a cultivated 
man of any nation must look with 
contempt and sorrow. Wc know t<H) 
well, from examples in our own colo¬ 
nies— as in India and Australia— 
how, in heterogeneous and young 
communities, where men of lugh ta¬ 
lent and education seldom K'sort ex¬ 
cept in the estnblishetl paths to suc- 
c<iss, newspapers are apt to fall into 
the hands either of govonuuent agcnits 
or t)f rtM-kless adventurers, with the 
natural result, in the one cas(.‘, of in- 
solenco and servility, in the other, of 
iiideeeut violenec and gossiping itor- 
soiiality. That, therefore, in a eouii- 
trj' like tin* United States, -whisre 
men of intelligence and enterprise 
are never at a loss for }irofita1)le oceu- 
patiou, the jmjss should be left in a 
great measnre to those who can get 
nothing better to do, need not s\)r- 
prise ns; nor, as the neccsssary result, 
that its moral and iutel1e<-tual stand¬ 
ard slumld hitherto have Iwiou such 
:is a civilised and educattnl nation 
would, if it w'lire not too busy, and 
too jealous of foreign criticism, Jiave 
viewed with coiisteruatiou as a pro¬ 
fessed mirror of it.s<*lf. 

While willingly granting thus much, 
the painful fa<^ remains, that the 
I)ai)ers whi(;h Imve all along enjoyed 
the largest .share of public eoiinte- 
inuice in tlie United States, are tl) 08 (! 
whose conductors laivc most openly 
set at defiance evciy sfudhuent of 
ju-stiw*, decency, and good taste. The 
mo^(^ circulation of a journal is uot, 
indeed, a conclusive test of its im- 


portauee as an organ of public upb 
nion, but it clearly enough points out 
what way the taste of the nnyturity 
lies, and in a land of luuversiil suf¬ 
frage it gauges exiictiy the amount of 
its (tolitical influence. Our UVI*/y 
Dispatch has perhaps twenty rt^aders 
for the jSpixtatur's one, but the one 
reader probably has more power in 
the cununonwealth than the twenty. 
In a eomiuoiiwealth, on tlie other 
hand, where all men are e({ually guo<l, 
a Imndred iliousiutd Ihumums' are as 
good as a thousand centuries of Wasli- 
lugtons—faith, and in American po¬ 
litics, “ a gn*at dale betther too!” 
Thus it is that the most widely 
cireulatisl paper bctnmics the great¬ 
est power in the State, an»l a power 
to which, even wliile loathing it. 
pr(‘sideuts and }K>liticiaus an* forced 
to bow the knee. Uinvilling us \Vi‘ 
are that Mr James tlonion Bennett 
.should los(* any of the iKiuefit a<v 
cniiiig to liim from tlx'se nMiiarks 
(w'hieli, of course, he will turn duly 
to acciairit).'’'^ we have no hesitation 
ill saying that they are intcmiled to 
apply par t'Jccel/nur to tlie. organ 
which, under Jiis consummate man- 
iigcmcnt, has resolved one of the 
most singular problems of modern 
tiiin'S. That problem may be stated 
thus: Given tlu^ minimum of !jt«*r- 
rary ability, and the maximum of 
moral wortlilcssness-—to e,duee out of 
their eombiiiaiioii a inuchinerv whicli 
slud) control tint political action of a 
(ircut Ilepublits and attain a h'ud- 
iiig place among the rceognised 
mouthpieces of twenty million Eng¬ 
lish-speaking freemen. There is a 
(iuestion of iilaxima and minima over 
which Dr Wlaovell might puzzle liLs 
kiiov'iug head till doomsday, if he 
omitted to take into his calculations 
an eleiiioiit or two of the plus desm-j])- 
tion ! What these eleinents are, wi* 
must, however, leave for after (5onsi- 
deration. In tlie mean time w«} pro- 


* Wc arc fully prepared to find Mr Donnett attributing our unfavourable rctnatks 
to a gi'cat “ conspiHKy ” among the “aristocmtic cliques'’ of England against it morl- 
can institutions in general, and the New York Herald in particular. This is an 
old trick, but tflb American public is too sensible any lonccr to be taken in by such 
nonsense. Mr Bennett's pretensions to represent the 5'oneral sentiments of the 
United States, bavo nowhere been more indignantly repu<liatod than in Slew York. 
If we imagined that any American whoso opuiion is worth considering, would in¬ 
terpret our criticism as implying any unkindly feeling to his country, these pages 
should never liaiie seen the light. The objects of our criticism ore individual tneu. 
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poHeto treat our readers to a few of the 
mographiv delicacies famished by the 
considerate Mr J. Parton. We coii* 
eider his volume in evciy way entitled 
to the precedence. It was the first 
published, and evidently suggested 
the rival porfonnance. It luis all the 
marks of honesty about it, and, com¬ 
pared with the Life of Bennett, is a 
perfect c}tef~iVtmvre of ability.. Its 
subject, in’ like manner, if consider¬ 
ably reinovtsl from our idea of a hero 
or a geiithmian, is, compared with the 
editor of the Neir York Herald, a 
very Bayard in chivahy, a Job in 
upnghtness, 

Mr Parton sets about his work in 
a very thorough-going manner. The 
industry with which he has raked to¬ 
gether all the information that could 
possibly be gathered regarding not 
only Horace Cl rt^ey, hut Horace’s an- 
cestijrs to the third and fourth gene¬ 
ration, is (|uite inconceivable ; and 
his own ingenuous account of his 
preliminary labours is well calcii- 
Jahid to awaken, if not the admira¬ 
tion, at least the astonishment of 
the nawler. The style of imicffdurc 
is ex(piisileJy clmracteristie; luid, as 
h(i himself phnises it, “ the reader 
has a right to know the manner” 
thereot’ I.iet us tbauk lieaven that 
the promulgation of the recipe is not 
likely here to instigate imitation. 
First of all, the ingenious youth pro¬ 
cures, “ from various sources, a list 
of Mr (JreeieyV early friends, part¬ 
ners, and relations; also a list of the 
places at which he ha«l resided.” The 
young bloodhound! This done, “ all 
those plimes 1 visited; with as many 
of those {icrsons as 1 could find I 
coiiverstid, and endeavoured to ex¬ 
tract from them all that tliey knew 
of the early life of my hero." From 
thesi* veracious sources this high- 
minded young scribbler compiled the 
narrative of the great man’s early 
yeaiu not disdaining oven to accost 
IlinnKcn “ old soakers” on the high- 
'way who might " hiccough out” a 
little tale about Greeley; and where 
he could not ferret out information 
on the spot, applying for it hy letter. 
But tliis was a smul portion of the 
8 elf-imiK)wd labour, which included a 
diligent iusiiection of the complete 
files of the Neto Yorker, Log Ca- 
bin, Jeffersonian, American Lworer, 


Whig AImannc, and Tribune” near¬ 
ly every number of which, more 
toan five tliousand in all,” he care¬ 
fully examined After such a course 
of reading, our wonder is, not that 
the biographic muse is slightly maud¬ 
lin, but that she survived to put two 
sentences together! 

We are treatwl to a preliminary 
sketch of the lustory of Londondeny 
(not omitting the siege), and the 
S(«)to-lrish colony who tuence emi- 
•jrated to New 'England To the 
hasty reader all this may seem higliiy 
unnecessary, but to those who are 
desirous deeply to penetrate into a 
“ nature” so uncommon as tliat of 
Horace Greeley, it is supremely im- 

E oitunt, as we are told that “ from 
is mat(^mal ancestors he derived 
much that distinguishes him from 
men in general.” Another chapter is 
devoted to the i)atemal ancestors, re¬ 
garding one of w'hora it is interesting 
to learn that he was a “ cross old dog,” 
“sis cuniiitig as Lucifor,” and that 
he died at the age of sixty-five, with 
“ all his teeth sound ! ” At length, 
at. page 33, we come to the gresit fact 
of Horace’s birth. As has been the 
cas(! with many great men, it was 
attended with some remarkable cir- 
eumstances. To these our biographer 
dies full justice. His account of the 
interesting scene is too tine to be 
omitted :— 

“ Ti(0 mode of his entrance upon the 
stage of the world was, to say the least 
of it, unusual. The effort was almost 
too much for him, and, to use the lan¬ 
guage of one who was prosent, * ho came 
into the world os black as a chimney.’ 
There was no sign of life. He uttered 
no cry; he made no motlou ; be did not 
breathe. But the little diMcolored stran¬ 
ger had articles to write, and was not 
permitted to escape hU destiny. In this 
alarming crisis of his existence, a kind- 
hcartc'l and experienced aunt came to 
his rc'jcuc, and by arts, which to kind- 
hearted and oxporteneed aunts are well 
known, but of which the present chroni¬ 
cler remains in ignorance, the boy was 
brought to life. He aoon began to 
breathe ; then be began to blush ; and 
by the time he had attuned the age of 
twenty minutes, lay on his mother’s am, 
a rod and Bmiling in&nt.” 

If the reader does not grant that 
to be one of the most graceful dimoxes 
in biographic literature, we shall 
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not write another word Presuming tribute of a sot to the champion of 
(HI a general luuuiimity on this pomt, the Haiiie Law, the old man's liar- 
we proceed. The r^ and smiling angue was highfy interesting." Mr 
infant in. due time of (xmrse turned Parton sets it down to tSie praise 
<rat a prodigy; ** he took ta learning of his hero, tliat though brought 
with the promptitude ami instine- up in the bosom of New £i^- 
tive irrepressible love with which a land orthodoxy, “ from the age of 
duck is said to take to the waiter,” and twelve he began to doubt,” and 
•was able to read “before he had “from the ago of fourteen Im was 
learned to talk.” In spelling he soon known, wherever he lived, txs the 
became pre-eminent; and great mar- champion of Universalism.” Here 
vels are rcccsrded of his orthogro- the biographitr induJgiis in what he 
whic prowess. Unfortunately he was considers appropriate reflections, and 
less ^stinguished by those virtues points out to his n^aders the valuable 
which we usually desiderate in boys, effects of youthful intid<dity. “ The 
Though never afraid of ghosts, or over- boy,” ho coolly observes, “seems to 
awed by superiority of rank or know- have shed his orthodoxy easily.” ^ 
ledge, he was eminently*deficieut in Horace (Jrocley was in a fair way of 
jhysicfil couniga “ When attacsked, training for his editorship, 
le would neither flght nor run away, The juvenile Universalist had 
but ‘ stand still and take itthe re- long been ambitious of beemning a 
)ort of a gun “ would almtist throw printer, and at hist obtained a va- 
lim into convulsions.” Fishing and tauit apprenticeship in the office of 
)ec-huntiug were the only sports he Mr Amos Bliss, prtjprietor of the 
• cared for, “ but his love ol fisning did NorfJiny Spectator. The great event 
notoriginate in what thttGcimnns call is descriliea with elaborate circum- 
thoimpulse.’ Other boys fislied stantiality. The young “ tow-hejwl ” 
for sport; Hornet! fished for//Vf/(.” Bee- proved a firet-rate workman, and 
liuuting, again, “was profitable sport, pri‘sently trijd his hand at com- 
and Hora <!0 liked it amazingly. His position. “ The injurious practice of 
share of honey generally found its writing ‘ coinijositions,’ ” says his liio- 
way to the store.” His passion for grajdicr, “ was not among the cxer- 
bouks vras generally attributed to cises of any of the scluxil.s w'hich he 
Indolence, and it was often pnsdicted had attended.” Considering the gon- 
that Horai^e would never “ get on.” oral literary charaticr of editorial 
SuiH^rficial idea! Even in very early writing in the United States, we are 
life, says Mr Parton e^mplaccntly, not surprised to find an American 
he gave proof “that, the Yankee ele- pronounce the early practice of com¬ 
ment was strong within him. In the iKJsition injarittm ; the sentiment 
first place, he was always doing some- evidently is not pi^culiar to Mr Parton. 
thing; and in the second, he had al- Early attention to style might of 
w^B something to sell.” • course tend to weaken that native 

Notwithstanding Horace’s remiurk- force in the use of epithets which ap- 
able cleverness, we are told that he parently conduces so much to ecli- 
was sometimes taken for an idiot—a torial sueexm Horace also joined a 
stranger having once hmuired, on his debating society, where he proved 
entering a “ store ” in a orown study, himself a perfect “giant.” His inan- 
“what^dam fool is that?” Even ms ners were entirely free from aristo- 
own father declared that the boy cratic taint, or any weak t(;nden<!y to 
would “ never know more than politeness. “ He stood on no^ cere- 
enough to come in when it rains.” mony at the table; fell to withont 
These pleasing anecdotes are given waiting to be asked or heljicd, de^ 
on the authority of a bibulous old vourett everything right and left, 
wretch, whom the indefatigable Mr stopped as suddenly as he had 
I^uion eneoMitered and cro8S-<]ues- gun, and ^nished instantly.” Again, 
tioned on the highway. He was “when toy topic of interest waa 
quite drunk at the time, but “as the started at the table, he joined in it 

* The North AmefUom Jtetiew thanks Mr Parton warmly for his brave — his 
noble book. Was the orthodox Grannie dosing when sho read it I 
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with the ntmost cotifidence, and 
maintained his opinion against any- 
liody.” lie never went to tea-jjarties, 
never joined in an excursion, and 
“seldom went to church.” A most 
interfiKting young man, on the whole, 
was Horace Greeley. 

At length the Northern S}>edaior 
broke down, and tJie Jipprentice was 
left to shill for himself. His depar- 
tiure is deseribi'd in quite a choice Mi- 
nerva-I'ress style. “It was a fine 
cool breezy morning in the month of 
June 1830; Nature had assumed 
those robes of brilliatit gi’ecu which 
she M'ciirs only in dune, and welcom¬ 
ed the wanderer forth with that hea¬ 
venly smile which plays upon her 
chaiigciful countenance only when she 
■ix aflirrd hi her (test. Deceptive 
smile! ” iV(i. tkc. Horace at length de- 
teriiiiiufd to try his fortune in Now 
York, tuid with ton <lol1urs in his 
pocket, a shabby suit on his biude, 
and a .siiiiill bundle on his stick, 
landed “ at sunrise, on Fridsiy tb(! 
iHth of August near the Bat- 

tejy. The biographer, as in duty 
biuiiid, (!ornes out strong, and Benja¬ 
min Kjnnklin, with hm penny roll, 
ap]H*'.irs in the proper place to gar¬ 
nish tlu' story. “ loe princes (»f the 
mind,” says he, w'axiug sublime, 
“ always remain incog, till they 
come to the throm;.” Poor Hor¬ 
ace’s ajtpearance “w\ns all against 
him.” t\‘rtainly, if the vignette re¬ 
presentation of the youth with which 
Mr T’arfou lias mlonicd his volume 
i‘onYi!js any adequate idoauf his as¬ 
pect that uioniiug, the statement is 
oinjdiatieally true. The prince of the 
mind was incog, with a ve.ngeanoe— 
a more caliaduting and skiuny-louk- 
iiig 3 'onng Yankee it would be difii- 
cult to imagine. To the portrait on 
the opposite page, of the adult Horace 
in his W'hite gri'atcoat- bought from 
an Irish emigrant! - we must, how- 
( ver, give the palm as a tlioroughly 
eharaeti'ristic representation of a ltd i- 
blown Yankee vV'iJkcs-Bentham So- 
eiiiUst, Maine Law champion, Vege¬ 
tarian, Spirit-rapinat, and wo don’t 
know what else. The following bit 
of infoiTuation is important:— 

“ Tlio gentleman to whoso interces¬ 
sion Horace'Greeley owed his first em¬ 
ployment in New York, is bow known to 
ull ihe duutists in the Union as the load¬ 


ing member of a firm whioh manufac¬ 
tures annually twelve thousand artifimal 
teeth. He lias made a fortune, the reader 
will be glad to loara, and lives in a man¬ 
sion up town." 

To tlie event which gave Horace 
his “ First Lift ” in the world, the 
biugraplier devotes a whole chap 
ter. That event wjis the establish¬ 
ment of tlje first ]\umy Paj)er. 
The idea originated in the head 
of an iinfortumite medical stu¬ 
dent afflicted by Providence with 
reinly csish to the amount of fifteen 
humired* dollars. Horatio David 
Sheppard, unwisely neglecting his 
jHsstle and scalpel, took to dabbling 
in new'spaif^i-s and inugiizines, and in 
due time found himself minm his 
dolhira. Si>eculatively musing as lie 
passed tlurough Ohawiam Street, a 
great mart of i^iiny wares, he was 
strue.k with the rapid sales effected 
by the tiuergelic stall-keepers and 
it'imTaiit veiidi^rs of Hho<'-la<'es. Part¬ 
ing with an odd ecjit or penny seemed 
«M> natuml and easy a proceeding 
that the otter of“ suiy article for that 
sum seemed iiTCtastlble. Might not 
a newspaper be produe^id at ^ one 
cent w'ith I'crtain success 1 The idea, 
it must be juimitted, ivas a hajqw 
oue. As might have li»en expee-te<]L 
however, the propowd at first exeitea 
unbounded ridicule, and for eighteen 
montlia Dr Sheppsird (iould not get 
“ oue mmi ” to believe in its fe-asibil- 
ity. At last,-t)u New Year's Day, 
1833, apTicared the Mwning Post. 
pnblishefl by “ Greeley and Story,” 
price two cents. Jt lived only twenty- 
^>ne d.'iys, dying from pure want of 
fluids. The idea -was B(joh after suc¬ 
cessfully realised by "iber sjiecula- 
tors, and in a few j ears the permy 
press was able to take society by the 
throat. Hs first reception is thus 
described - 

“^Vllen the respectable New Yorker 
first saw a penny paper, ho gazed at it 
(1 saw him) with a feeling similar to that 
with which an ill-natur^ niSn may be 
supposed to regard Gkmonil Tom Thumbs 
a feefing of mingled curiosity and con¬ 
tempt i he put the ridicrlnus little thing 
into his waistcoat pocket to carry home 
for the amusement of his family; and he 
wondered what nonsense would be per¬ 
petrated next." 

If such was iihe receptiou of the 
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dieapt-'pre88 among the go<fdiead 
Kev Yorkers, it ne^ not surprise ns 
that in our own 8teady>gmng oomnm* 
nity it should have still less 
favourable. The experience d* tlte 
last few months, however, has pret^ 
well demonstrated the absuirnty of 
the prindpal objeotiems. The mirioi- 
pated peril to the he^th of socisty 
has, as every believer in the na¬ 
tional good-sense well knew, proved 
, a chimera. British intellect and mo¬ 
rals fortunately are not dependent 
on taxes and high price-; and the gra¬ 
dual removal of all restrictions on 
the freedom of the press has only 
shown more signally that this people 
needs no legal bridling to keep on 
the path of decency and order. Tlie 
numlier of cheap papers has indeed 
proved much smaller than was anti¬ 
cipated, few people seeming to have 
been aware now inueh energy and 
ca{>ital are required for tla‘ establish¬ 
ment of a paying penny paptsr—a 
fact which was alone sumcient to 
answer the fears of those who looked 
jii J line 1855 for the e< auiug of the De¬ 
luge. In New York the case unfortu¬ 
nately was far otherwise. The Father 
of the Amerii^an Penny Press, if to 
any one man that title is due, must 
be regarded as having treated his 
country in a way the reverse of what 
St Patrick did for Ireland—^as a mah* 
Pandora, in fact, who opened tlic lid 
tliat shut in a countless brood of vo^ 
hideous creatures. The thing will 
end well, we hope, as we hope for 
a millunniom; and improvement, as 
we have admitted,, there already is. 
But that the birth of the cheap press 
in America was followed by a deluge 
of quackery, vindenco^ and indecency 
which Jias not yet entirely subsideii, 
is a fact written in disgraceful char¬ 
acters on pages innumerable, and 
legible on the skins of men now liv¬ 
ing, had they not been tougher than 
bison’s hid& That sudi should have 
been-the result of cheapening the &- 
vourite stimulant of we i^erican 
ra^Me wad per^ctly inevitable, and 
the hew development of jonxnal- 
ism was actUmpanied by marked 
features of superiority is undeniable. 
The increase of violence and slander 
was a point of supeifority in 
. I^e eyes ctf the vulgar herd,—for 
eoarseneas pas^ for strength, and 
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scurrility for smurtness, tiie Ammi- 
can's^diurling attribute.*^ But, among 
a pwple of intense activity and in- 
quisitiveiu^ the increased energy in 
tlie procuring of news (whether true 
or mlMi) must be looked upon as the 
chief cause of the immense popularity 
attained in so few years by tne prin¬ 
cipal Ammican journala To this 
source, rather than to aiiy ^neml 
predilection for the vile and malicious, 
would we seek to attribute extra¬ 
ordinary success of pajiers in which 
libel and indecency constituted a 
remilar stuck in traiie. This is cer¬ 
tainly no excuse for the patronage so 
bestowed, but it at least helps to ex¬ 
plain it in a way not utterly destruc¬ 
tive of our respect for a wnole com¬ 
munity. 

And ttow^ to return to our Horace. 
Of his dignified mapnets towards his 
workmen the following may suffice 
as an example. It is interesting, 
moreover, as showing that the ex¬ 
traordinary voracity of his early 
years had given place to utter in¬ 
difference to considerations so low 
as the eating of ihnner- 

" There was not oven thoshow or pre¬ 
tence of disciplino in the offico. One of 
tlic joui-neymen made on outrageous cari* 
cuturo of his omploycr, and showed it to 
him one day as he como from dinner. 

* Who’s that!’ asked tho man. ‘That’s- 
mc,’ said tho master, with a smile, and 
passed into lus work: Tho men made a 
point of appearing to differ in opinion 
from him on every subject, because 
they liked to hear him talk ; and, one 
day, after a long debato, ho oxclaimod, 

' Why, men, if 1 wore to say that that 
black man there was block, you'd all 
swear bo was white.’ He worked with 
all his former intensity and absorption. 
Often such conversations as those took 
place in tho offico about Che middle of 
the day:— 

“ (H. Q., looking up from his work)— 
Jonas, have X been to dinner! 

“(Mr Wmohester)—You ought to 
know beat. I don’t know. 

“ (H. G.) —John, have I been to 
d.anor7 

“^ohn)—l believe not. Has ho, Tom t 

“■To which Tom would reply ‘ no,' or 
^cs,* according to his own rocoUectiou or 
John’s wink; and if the office generally 
concurred in lom^ decision, Hort^e 
would either go to dumor or resume his 
work, in unsuspecting accordance there¬ 
with.’' ‘ . 


X 
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With thttt interesting w^eifeein to 
Itexe^ of all kiude \r&k^: ^Kstkt- 
gu»]^s Mr Greeley, he eoan sfl^ 
ad(^ted the s^-vegetariaa princi' 
pies of a certaia Beir. Dr Qmham, 
who, fMye the biographer, was a eUa^ 
coverer of ^e l^at most of us 
are eielc and that none of xt» need 
be; that disease is impious and dia- 
the result in almost every 
instanee of folly or crime.” The 
italics are Mr Parton’s, whose diges¬ 
tion,< it is to be hoped, is unexcei>- 
tionable. 

At length, early in 1834, Horace, 
with two partners, storted the jYiine 
Vorket', a weekly paper, ** incompar¬ 
ably the best of ite kind that had 
ever been published in tliis coimtry 
HO miod, in fiict. thiit after seven years 
of bard struggle it gave up the giiost. 
We woidd rather btuieve that ite want 
of sueeosa was due to the incom]^- 
toncy of ite management; but if tlio 
editor was in the habit of uttering 
such unpalatable truths as is con¬ 
tained in the following specimen, wc 
are afraid it must be oonecided with 
the biographer thiit the New Yorkmr 
was not half enough spicy, or fawn¬ 
ing :~~ 

" The f^at porvadtep evil of our so- 
oial conoition is the worship aud tho 
bigotjy of Opinion. While the theory of 
our poUticfll institutions asserts or im¬ 
plies the absolute freedom of tho human 
mind-^the X'^ht not only of free thought 
and discussion, but of the most unre¬ 
strained action thereon within tho wide 
boundaries prescribed by the laws of the 
land, yet tho practical commentary upon 
this noble text iS as discordant as imagi¬ 
nation can conceive. Beneath the' thin 
veil of a democracy more fbee than that 
of Athens in her gloiy, we cloak a des¬ 
potism more peniioioas mid revolting 
than that of Turkey or China. It is Hio 
despotism of OpinionJ^’ 

* The Neu> Yorker haying aover, 
flnriug^ its whole tenu existence, 
ipachM the paying pomt, the poor 
editor was oBliged to ke^ too pot 
l)oiling by.otow- means. In 1838 he 
tmdertook tbo sole chaige of the 
J^^aonkm, a paper of a dass po- 
ottuar to America, and dmiominated 
‘^OamiMugtt Papers.” 3be noble pur¬ 
pose <a the Jefersomkm is thus de¬ 
scribed by Gree% bimsdf: “ It was 
esteMished on the impulse of the 
Wing tornado of 1837, to secure a 


like result in 1838, so as to pve toe 
Whig party a Ooveraor, Lieutenant- 
govemor, Senato Assemb^, United 
States Senator, OongraHmeB, upd all 
the vast executiye patronage of too 
State, then amoimtang to m^<me of 
dollars ayear.” 

The Je^ermium existed only one 
year, having served ite end The 
labours of the editor were enonnons; 

one but a Gredey” could have 
endured it all. In 1840 he started 
another Campaign Riper,” in toe 
interest of General Harrison. The 
absorption of the editorial mind dur¬ 
ing this exciting season is illustrated 
by another of toose i^nceftU aneo- 
dotes, in wlui^ our biographer de¬ 
lights—relating how Mr Greeley ar¬ 
rives late at a political tea-party 
(Sunday evening), and straightway 
plunges into a conversation on the 
currency; how the worthy landlady 
asks him in vain to take tea; how she 
begs iiinito ‘‘try a cnillor anyhow,” 
and is rudely n^pulsed; how she places 
it large basJeet of these unknown de- 
licacioB on bis knees, and he mecha¬ 
nically devonis every morsel; how, 
fearing the consequences, she substi¬ 
tutes for the cruller” bwket a great 
hei^ of cheese; how the remarkable 
boa-constrictor gobbles it all up; and 
how. finally, he was none the worse of 
it all. ** Aneodotes,” says Mr P., are 

preeions for bidgraphim purposes.” 

The Cabin had a cireulatii<Mi of 
from 80,(k)0 to 90,000, and yet such 
was the eaiy virtue (f the suDscribom 
that the proprietor made notoing by 
it, and the liust number contained a 
moving appeid **to the friends who 
owe ns.” Suto, alio, is |iolltieal gra¬ 
titude, that Mr Greeley did not evmx 
receive the ofibr of an office in ao^ 
knowledgmeait of his vnitiable ser¬ 
vices, atwhito hit biographetr is duly 
disgusted. He'odds the following 
E^ihoant antodote 
* ■ . 

« Mx Fry (W. EL) otede a Qieecih one 
evening al a poUticid,meetiiv,iaFhil»> 
delphia. TbenexixniMmixigaoimuaii^ 
waited upon him to kxmw mr ^hat offioe 
he intexki^ to boeom^aix applicant. 

< Office?? said the astoxtifhed eompoaer— 

* no offieS.* ‘ Why, then,* said the com¬ 
mittee, did you speak last 

idykt /brt* Ifr Qneley had not even * 
the hmioastif a iiaitft«ak a committee 
of toiaktodi** 
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2fr Oreeley «t length ventiired on 
tte bold expeiimont rf- gtttrting » new 
daily paper. Th^. wore. already 
eleven in Kew York; bnt a bhei^ 
Wlti^ paper.* was wante^ and ac> 
cordingly, on the lOthvi^i^ ld41^np<> 
peaied tlie iVTew Yofk Tribime. ^ce 
one cent. It began with only six 
himdred subseriben^ and enoountered 
mueh opposition, bat nraa **fro9n its 
inception veiy stteoessfuL*’ The Tn^ 
bune, says w Partbn, was “a live 
paper," and it prcffi^red by oj^posi- 
tion. “ Ficttpnwiui the worn with it 
from the start—Froftr has been the 
word ever anoe—F ight is the word 
this day." One tibiiig was wanting to 
success-««a efficient nnsiness-partner. 
Such a man was found in the person of 
MrThoraas M'Elrath. The biographer 
shouts and rubs his hands with 
ecstni^ at such a conibination of ex¬ 
cellence as was now reatised. Hoar 
him ; 

"Roll Homco Greeley and Thoma.? 
M'Elrath into one, and the result would 
be, a very resectable approximation to 
a Perfect Man. The Two, united iu 
paituership, have been able to produce a 
very respe^ble approximatiou to a 
]>orfeot newspaper. As Damon and Py¬ 
thias are the typos of perfect friendship, 
BO may Qrooley and M‘Elrath bo of a per¬ 
fect partnerslup; and one may say, witii 
a sigh at the ma^ discordant unions the 
world presents, Oh 1 that every Greeley 
could nud his M^Rlrath ! and blessod is 
the U'Eliath that finds hts Greeley ! ” 

And woe to the' Greeley that finds 
his Parton I 

. For a complete history of this re¬ 
spectable approidmationto perfectioD, 
says Mr Pi^n, ten oetayo voliuaes 
would be requii^ and most interest¬ 
ing volumes they would be." Mr 
P^un gives us instead the small 
dose of "over" 200 octavo pages, 
and we are bound to say th^ it is 
at least 190 too many. In them 
weoiy sheets the curious will find 
a fiiQ account Mr Giedey's ex* 
ertidns in' defence of Founensm^, 
TeetotaHsii^ Anti->'3la* 
veryTwonum’s Rights, and'lhish 
beiuon,; his UbtSb on FentmoreO<Ki|t 9 ]^ 


his mdkms in OcMigress, his leetuim 
his J^opeaa tnomls, his penkniai! 
apfsaanmoe, his private habitt^ 
so. 

" For Irish Bopeal," among other 
good. W Huses, thft Trtotmc " fous^ 
like a tiger,” the magnanimous ei^or 
acoeffit^ a place in the Directory of 
the Friend8.of Ireland, “ to the funds 
of witich he contributed liberally." 
Mr Grcdey is not a warlike man, as 
his boyish experiences have indicated, 
Init incendiarism and bloodshed in 
Briti^ territory ore thiu^ for which 
he willing^ sactifiees a mw dollars. 
Onr readers are aware that the pub¬ 
lication of the wildest flctions, plea* 
santly denominated " hoaxes," consti¬ 
tutes an attractive element in Ameri¬ 
can jounudism. In August 1848, 
Now York red-republicanism was 
" on the tiptoe of expoctaiion for im¬ 
portant news of the Irish rebellion.” 
The fortunate Tribiim obtained ex¬ 
clusive intcUigoiieo, and hastened to 
publisli, " with due glorification," a 
flaming account of the great battle of 
Slievcnomou (afterwards known os 
" Siicvegnnimon,") in which 6000 
British troops were killed and wound¬ 
ed. “ For a day or two the Irish and 
the Mends of Ireland exulted; but 
when the truth^came known, their 
note was sadly changed." The editor, 
we learn, was absent at the time; but 
there is no doubt he would have cx-> 
ult^ as much as any man to hear of 
the "stench” of a three-mile sliombles 
of British, soldiers. His tone on the 
subject of the Russian war has be¬ 
trayed no weak sympathy with the 
Western combatants; and doubtlm 
he takes a brotherly interest in 
the insane and detestable conspiracies 
now or lately hatching among the 
unhappy exiles of Erin. 

In November of that year, Mr 
GteelOT waa elected to a seat in Gon- 
gr^ OT a mabhin^iy the corruption 
of which is testified liyno lessapereon ; 
than Inmself. He was veiy active im 
a member, and soon made himB^^ 
promiinentW obnoxious Iw.expeidB^.. 
yniiafiis legislative jobs. Some of 
lively Jtoenes that occurred are-tie- 


* The meaning of ffiewords " Whig,” * DemoeraiH” fto., and,^ oombiatdton 
ksMue individuals of Whig and FrotootiottisI;, CenMrwUve and Denmcrait, are s<Kl|0ii.'' 
fvhat .pOBsUng ta these wbo havoMiot stodied the complicated sabjeel of imeirolBt ' 
poJilMSk 
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Bcril >cd at immense length. Hr Par- 
ton draws no flatteri^ conelnsion 
from the reception of his hlfo in the 
House of Representatives, liet our 
American friends console themselves 
with the assurance that his testimony 
is not decisive. 

“ Ao honest man in the House of He- 
presentativoaof the United States seemed 
to bo a foreign element, a fly in its cup| 
an ingredient that would not mix, a 
novelty that disturbed its peace. It 
struggled hard to find a pretext for the 
expmsion of the oflbnsive person ; but 
not fluding one, the next beat thing was 
to endeavour to show the country that 
Horace Greeley was, after all, no better 
than members of Congress generally.V 

III 1849, the Tribune, witli its 
habitual predilection for the fanatical 
and rcvolutionarv, or, as Mr Parton 
loftily phrases the thing, “true to 
its instinct of giving hospitality to 
cvt'iy new or revived idea ” devoted 
largo space to the promnigation of 
Pivudhon’s dcliglitful ideas on the 
subject of Property. Among other 
things a] so^ says our chronicler, it be¬ 
gun a rejoinder to the Jivming Post 
ill the following spirited manner,—the 
only specimen wo choose to quote of 
Mr Oreeley’s vitniierative abilities:— 

“Ybii lie, villain! wilftilly, wickedly, 
basely lie!” 

This observation, placidly re¬ 
marks till' liistoriaii, ‘‘called fortli 
nmcli remark at the time,” The 
person to'whom it was addressed w'as 
William Cullen Buy AKT. With the 
same instinctive hospitality towai*ds 
every form of delusion, the 2'i'Umne 
•opened its accommodating columns 
to the Spirit-Raopors, who, iiotwdth- 
standing a few humm'd cases of in- 
Siiuitv and other small evils, have, in 
Mr Parton’s opinion, done much good. 
About the same timeit took up the 
■Woman’s Rights humbug, acknow-- 
ledging that the laaies are perliaps 
unwise in making the demand, but 
maintaining that no sincere republi¬ 
can can gii'c any aile<Iuato reason for 
ivfusing them “an equal participa¬ 
tion with men In political nghtfe.” A 
whole chapter is aevqted to Mr Gree¬ 
ley’s plathu-m exhibitions, wdiich it 
seems are very frequent and odifyinig 
—Horace having, as Mr Parton tells 
na, a benevolent appreciation of the 
delight it gives *^to see the man 


whose writings have charmed and 
moved and formed ua” Not mily 
does he lecture as often as possible, 
but '• 

“ At public meotiags aud public din- 
nere Mr Greeley is a finqueot speaker. 
His name usually comes at tbe end of 
the report, introduced with * Horace 
Greeley being loudly called for, made a 
few remarks to the following puiport.' 
The coll is never deolined; nor does he 
ever speak without saying something; 
and when he has said it, he resumes his 
scat.” • 

The I'omarkafilG man! 

In 1861, Horace went to see the 
World’s Fair in Hyde Park. No 
foolisli curiosity or sentimentality 
instigated the philosophic editor; 
his mam obiect, ns announced (the 
American editor keeps his readers 
regularly informed on aU his move¬ 
ments) m the .Trt&ttm?, being to in¬ 
spect “ the improvements recently 
made, or uovi oeing made, in the 
modes of dressing Jla.r and hemp, and 
nrepari'ng them to’ be spun and woven 
oy steam or water jiower.” 

The departure and ^sage are 
carefully described ^ Mr Parton hav¬ 
ing apparently paid a steward to 
note, Avatch in hand, all the pheno¬ 
mena of Horace’s sea-siekness. No- 
tliiug that ho saw in this effete 
countty seems to have in the least 
impressed his ^eat mind. Tlie 
royal procession would have faded 
before “ a parade of the New York 
Firemen or Odd Fellows.” The 
Queen ho patronisingly noticed, and 
was even ‘‘glad to see,” though “he 
could not but feel that her voca¬ 
tion was behind the intelligence of 
the age, and likely to go out of 
fasliiou at no distonc day^ but no^ 
poor tliiug! “through her fkult.’* 
The posts of honour nearest her per¬ 
son »<hcftild have been confided, he 
thought, to “the descendants of Watt 
and Anewright;” the foreim am¬ 
bassadors should have been “ we sons 
of Fitch, Fidton, "Whitney, Daguerre, 
and Morse,” i&c. &a Hmnpton Court 
he thought “larger tliaa the Astor 
Hdi|se, out less lofty, Ind containiug 
fewer nwins.’*’ Westminster Abb^ 
■ivas “a mere barbaricjOTofeawn of 
lofty ceBings, stained wmdevre, carv¬ 
ing, graining, and all^inaiyiBl’ of con- 
tiwances for absorbing labour and 
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money;’’ le.%ada|>te4fcNt;publicivw^> 
.hip "than a fifty thofosand dtdkr 
chmrcb in Hew York.” gives 
credit to the English ‘for many good 
([ualities, bqt thinks them ** a 
im^ideat —^he. the romantic 

Greeley! “ JSe likeu the amiable 

women of England, so cxccHout at 
the fireside, so tame in the drawing* 
room; but he doubts whether they 
could so much as comprekeml the 
ideas which underlie the woman’s 
rights movement.” (The amiable 
women of England may well con^ile 
themselves under a doubt so compli¬ 
mentary to theii' common - sense.) 
In Pans the great man was apjia- 
rently in better humour, devoting 
two'aays to the Louvre—a wonderful 
fad;' His great {)olitical si^city 
diiiies forth in his estimate of i^'cnch 
afi'airs in J une 1851. France he found 
as " tranquil and prosperous tis Eng¬ 
land her^';” tis for fear from lanus 
Napoleon, he “marvels at the (Mi- 
tjudy of vUion whereby any one is 
cuuble(h standing iii this metropolis, 
to anticipate the subversion of tlie 
Republic.” lu Italy liis fu-st remark 
was, that he imd never seen a region 
so much in want of “n ftw mhgoil 
nlouyhs” Edinburgh, it seems, was 
iioiionred, ladbre his return to New 
York, by a visit from this great un¬ 
known : and we are proud to learn 
that it “ Burtmssed lus ei^'ctutions.” 

“ In tlie composition of this work," 
says our judicious biographer, “ I 
liave, as a rule, abstained from tint 
impc^rtineucc of iKinegyric.” Wlien, 
tlicreforu, he tells us that the rolling 
together of Greeley and M’Elrath, 
after the manner of a dumpling, 
would result in sometliing like per¬ 
fection ; that Greeley is “ too much 
in earnest to be a perfect editor 
that “he is a Born Leoislaioa,” 
and " could save a nation, but nevjcr 
loam to tie a cravatthat he is 
“ Now York’s most distinguished 
citizen, the Country’s most innueutiid 
man,” imd editor of the best pop^ 
in existence; that, in short, he is 
“ tiie F^miklm of this generation— 
Franklin libefnlised and enlighto»ed,” 
—we are to take these statements as 
the sober expression of bare hard 
faet; and l&e reader is left to con¬ 
clude fix)in them how much: m^ht 
have been said by a more partial and 


wmik^Quuded biographer—his ima- 
ginaHon is left to fill up the outline 
of a Gn^ey’s per;feoUoB8 ( 

But WWB the reader wish to see 
the man lumself—to know Ids lieight 
and weight, not metaphorically, but 
' actually, in British fiwt and utehes, 
and in pounds avoinlupois'? Bo 
pleasant and laudable n desire the 
amiable Parton is far from disappoint¬ 
ing ; fbr does not the {^Feat man say 
that “there's no use in any man*s 
writing a biography unless ho ctiu 
tell what no one else can tell.” Here, 
then, reader, you have it, what no 
one else assuredly could, would, or 
should dream of telling you but 
the inimitable, the uuapiwoachable 
Parton 

" Horace Grooloy stands five feet ten 
and a half inobes, in bis Btoddugs. Ho 
weighs ouebundredaud forty-five poonda 
Since bis return from Europe in 1051, 
bo has increased in weight, and promises 
to attain, in duo time, soniothing of tho 
dignity which belongs to ninpHtiude of 
person. He stoops considerably, not 
fi’om age, but from a constitutional 
pliancy of the back-bone, aided by bis 
early habit of incessant reading. In 
widking, ho swings or sways from side to 
side- Skea from l>cbind, he looks, as he 
walks with bead depressed, bonded back, 
and swaying gait, like an old man; an 
illusion which is heightened if a stray 
lock of white Itair escapes from under 
bis bat. But the expressiou of bis face 
is singularly and engagingly youthfuL 
His complexion is extremely fair, and a 
smile plays ever upon bis countenance. 
His bead, measured round tlko orgaus of* 
Individuality and Pbilopro^onitivcncss, 
is tweuty-tlureo and a half inches in civ- 
cumferonco, which is considerably larger 
tiuin the average. His forobcad is round 
and full, and rises into a high and ample 
dome. The hair is white, inclining to 
red at the ends, and thinly scattered 
over the bead. Seated iu company, 
with bis bat off, ho looks not unlike tbo 
* Philosopher* bo is often called; no one 
could take him for a common man.” 

Now, then, reader, if you do not 
give us credit for introducing you to 
the acme of modem biograjkhy, we 
prottounoe you the most uiignatefnl 
and least diHorimmating of human 
beings. “ If Horace Greeley were a 
flow^”.Bays J. P., “ botanists would, 
oidl single, khd mtnino him 
witti interest.” “ He is what the 
Germans sometimes style *n natmre.*” 
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Aiwl if J. P, also were a flower, trarally proceed frmn aud not? «6 the 
botanists would mevital% pronouuce subject of the luemoir. As to*^thc 
lum a tulip.” He is Scot* spontaneity, there can be little donbt 

land we somctiines call “P^tniul ” tiwt the work was prompted by the 
—otherwise known as ** a halfling j” dumpy and infatuated vi^me of 
or, in vemaouloT Englisli, a born whien we have attempted fluntly to 
fooL Horace Greeley w not, to our* shadow forth the beauties,— ae to 
mind, a person very agreeable or very “justice,” no man is more (freadfuUy 
venerable; but intensely as we dis- in earnest for ju^loe than when he 
like his bad qwdities, and those of defends himseli The motto prefixed 
Ids paper (in some respects a good from Dr Johnson is admirable: 
one — very attentive, in its own *\Mistory, which draws a portrait of 
peculiar way, to literature, and excel- living numners, perhvps he. 

fently printed*), his dreary fanaticism made of greater me than the solem- 
and vulgarity, his bigoted Yankeeisin, nities of pt'ofessed moralitp, and 
his strong uuti-Brituh feeling—much convey ifte 1^<fwledge of vice and 
as we (lidike all ttds, wo do not like virtue with more efficacy than aseioms 
to sec him made absolutely ridiculous, and definitions.^ Which bcirq? aj)- 
had ho no oth(;r good (piality than plied to the, present case, may be 
the plejisiu'c he takes in farming, interpreted to siguily that the life 
We arc not surprised, however, to of a notorious blackguard is 
learn that he has few friends, “ suid eloquent than a senuon of Dr Blair, 
no cronies.” His biographer, Jit ana conveys the knowletlge of rir- 
least, is not among the former; foi‘ tue, .through the exhibition of its 
any man would accept Ids chaue(' contraiy, with more impressiveness 
against a Kentucky riflo sooner than than afi. the proverbs of Solomon ! 
u biografdiiy at the hands of Mr J. In this sense the Life of Mr James 
Parton. There is tide comfort, at Goidon Bennett might, in faithful 
least, that Homoe Greeley “ has no and competent hands, do as much 
pltiasures, so ciillcd, and suffers little good as tKe Negate Calendar^ or 
IMiin,” otherwise, wc imagine, the ad- Defoe’s Autobiogniphy of an XJntbr- 
uurlng scribbler would not, with sncli tunate Female,—^it'might carry along 
iuconceivabh^ indelicacy, have opened with it, as this preface says, “ not a 
the doors of his closet^ and exhibited few valuable lessons.” Unhappily, 
him in puris naturalibm to the gaze however, the genius of this bio- 
of the Mwld. grapher is utterly unequal to the 

Turn we now to the veracious re- subject, and instead of a lifelike and 
cold of the Life and Adventures pf instructive portraiture, he has pro- 
the Jack Ketch of editors, the re- dueed a senseless and incrembie 
d(»ubtablc and liappily unparalleled daub. More sp^ddiig by fmr is the 
James Gordon Bennett, with whom, portrait whien fro^ the title- 
for several reasons, we must bo brief, page. It represents in slia^ outline 
The author has of course sought no the face ,of a. hard-headed, heayy- 
couiiselfrom “ MrBeipiott^nor any browed, obstinate man; \’ulpine 
one connected with him.” The work sagacity in the wrinkles o£ ihe' 
is a pure labour of love^ “ a spoil- mouth and the comers of the eyes ; 
taneous act of literanr justice ” to long npuer-Up and heavy under-jaw, 
the chaiacter of a nooleand much and Ixud vmtnrine nose seeming 
maligned man.. The former state- to scent carrion from afor. The 
niont. we jierfectly believe, as we eyes are upturned in sculptured hfe- 
imagine tlie ecjosultatiou would ua-' lessnessr-lu artistic justice, we pre- 

* Of the printuig<oflS.co and e^torial rooms Mr Parton gives a mlnateacconnt, 
uot foiling to give us the names and describe the personal atUractioiu of all the 
leadiug offleiau, including the distinguishod foreman, Mr T.' Booker, who warns 
“ gentlemen, desiring to wash and soak their distiflbuting matter,^ to Ikse’ fhe 
“ metal galleys " he has oast f0 ^at jnupose f “ It took I3te world,” aa|» Ijfr P'., 

m unknown nuudter of thbulsad yean to utive at that word 
WWt a pity that some smart man does not write a little book on “ 
of democracy." 



suiQ;^ to that unfoituiiate ophthaho^ 
hnown an a d^lx>li<w 
Xhe portrait, we aaw, b better wan 
t&e bo<^ and telle, ^ouj^ pordbab^ 
a flatifieanng ]ikeaaa% ^ clearer am 
more honest stoiy. 

*‘Is it not,” inquired Mr Dickens 
in New York, “a very disgraceful 
■oircumstanoe that such a man as 
So^d'So should be aapiiring a large 
property by the moat infamous and 
odious means, and, notwdhstanding 
all the crimes of which he has been 
guilty, should be tolerated and abet¬ 
ted by yoiu' citizens ? He is a public 
nuiswce, is he not )-~Ycs, sir. A 
convicted liar?—Ye& sir. He has 
been kicked, and cuff<^ and caned ? 
.—Yes, sir. And he is utterly dis- 
-kon'ourable, debused, and profligate t 
—Yes, sir. In the name of wonder, 
thei}, what is his merit '1— sh", 
Ae w a smtiH man Such is th(> 
satisfactory solution of the problem 
to wliieli we have already tJluded, 
the solution of the Barnum pheno¬ 
menon, and with it of all analogous 
phenomena. Similar is the testi¬ 
mony of the smart youi^ mmi whom 
we nave just parted with, “ Every 
race,” he says, “has its own ideas 
respecting what is best in the cha¬ 
racter of a man. . . > When a 
Yankee would bestow his most sp(‘- 
cial commendation upon another, itc 
says, ^That is a man, sir, who gene¬ 
rally succeeds in what ho under¬ 
takes.’” Let no delicate and high- 
minded person, therefore, he fuitou- 


ished that su^ a man as James 
<£Mdbn Behnis^wlmtii the resuteto- 
bittiify »<rf New YoBfk has for twetaty 
yaarif .wlli^ely pationisetL shoidd 
have af^iea a commandw 
tion amo^ the spiritaal h<)>^crs of 
the AtneHcan Republic. He is a man 
of imdeniable “ 8martnes8”--not in 
our senw:^ indeed, for we have never 
seen a We of his composition that 
exhibited anything above what could 
be called tnird-rate modioerity of 
thought and style, but in the sense of 
keen appreciation of means and buds, 
audacious scheming, impcneti’ability 
to shame, and invincible endurance of 
chastisement. His Inflictions in this 
respect, both moral and physical, he 
has umfonuly turned to the best ac¬ 
count : iu a sense different from that 
of the Psalmist, he can say that 
. it was good for hini to l» afflicted. 
No man probably ever maile mon; 
dollars by the proclamation of his 
own disgrace. A mere catalogue of 
the horse-whippings he has under¬ 
gone during liislong career of inglory, 
would astonish the lunvcs of our 
readers.* Each new infliction has 
been prominently blazoned iu the 
columns of the Herald, and the 
attractive words “Oow - btdzd 
Again !!!” have been duly folhiweil 
by a rush of buyers and a cheering 
flow of (jents into the pockets of tluj 
complacent victim ! On this sul^ect 
his own testimony and that of his 
biographer arc singularly fbsak and 
decided :-~ 




* On this Bobjeot the biography mSiutaiDB, with one or two exceptions, a prudent 
reserve. One pathetic description is attempted of the .old einner, “as he stood in 
his editorial rooms in Nassau Street^ while from hie head wue washed the blood that 
inearnadined the shokb tf fifty winters/' After the washing of his beadpiecc, tho 
invincible editor coolly sat down to narrate the “ assasafnatiou” in his own choieo 
«tyle for tho benefit of his rotters. The following moy pass as a specimen of 
his manner. '' James Watson Webb,” editor of tho Courur and Enquirer^ was on 
old c(Hnrade of (he writer’s. 

" As 1 was leisarely pursuing my business yeatorday, in Wall Street, collecting 
the inforination which is daily disapminated in the HertUdf James Watacm Webb 
come up to me on-the northern aide of the stre^—said aometbing which 1 could 
not hear diaUnctly, thfn puidied nfo down the stone steps leading to one of the 
^reket^ offioea, and commeneed fij^iop wKh a apedes of brutal and-demoniac 
deapandion characteristic of f futy. ^ * 

“ My djui^e » a aomtob, about iinroe-qaarteift tff an inch in length, on tlto wrd 
finger of thdmfothand, whiW 1 received from the Iron roiling 1 was forced ognnat, 
and three battmu tom-fiKMU n^ v«rt* which any tailor will reinatate for a daraenee. 
BMloaa ia a raut foom ton^to hottom of a Vedgiteautifu} bMafc. ooaL whiOn coat 
^ ruffian 40 doUazs, aada blow in tho may have knthffied do^ his 

tb^^aemo nf hk infoi^ te^ for aayihfol X know, mkm fo 

«ftdblla»,94 oaate.” ^ ^ '. 
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*'Since I knew myself, all the real 
approbation 1 sought for was Own. 
If my <eoDBci«nce was BCtktfied <m the 
score of monilti, and myandBltteil On the 
matter of talent, 1 always felt eaqr. On 
this principle 1 have acted iirom my 
youth up, and on this principle 1 mean 
to die. Nothing can disturb my equa¬ 
nimity. I know myself—so does tlic 
Almighty. Is not that enough 1 ” 

“.This,” says tJie biographer, “ is 
•Ml the language and spirit of a 
common mind. It is the essence of 
a philosoplty whidi has not diverted 
a luan who has never failed to re* 
imblish every slander against him¬ 
self, and who has been conscious 
always that calumnies cannot out¬ 
live and overshadow tmth.” 

A man wdioge conscience seems 
never to have given liim much 
trouble, and whose ambition has been 
satisfied with the acquisition of 
wealth mul political power, may 
w<!ll feel easy under the wliius and 
s<‘oms of a whole iiiiiverse ! Tliis is 
assuredly, and we rqjnice to think 
so, not tlio laii^agc and spirit of 
the majority of mankind. Those 
only despise the approbation' of their 
fellows who havt! shaken off the 
attributes of humanity, and accept 
tlm re versts of the proverb, that ‘‘a 
good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches.” The impious 
allusion to the Almighty is worthy 
of a (.louthon or a Marat.* 

The success t>f such ajonmaljisthe 
Sew York Herald is an undeniable 
blot on the cominunity on whoso fol¬ 
lies and vices it battened into pros¬ 
perity. The damning fact cannot be 
denied, that it was not in spite but 
on account of their scandtUous cha- 
ra<'tor tliat such joiumals first attract¬ 
ed public attention and secured a 
hearing. While, theivfore, we dimin¬ 
ish not a jot our abhorrence of the 
men who i-eared these monuments of 
tJicir own infamy, wo are bound to 
i-cgard thean os but the concentrated 
tyi.ie of the cJiaracter that pervaded 


their constituency. If the Nm York 
Herald was imprincipled and ob¬ 
scene, the readers of the New Y<n‘k 
Herald must have shared in these 
qualities. Its conductor may have 
been a scoundrel, but he certainly 
was no fool; he fed his readers with 
such food as suited their taste. Had 
that taste been purer, he was know¬ 
ing enough to have provided cleaner 
fare : in a grave and religious c<>m- 
munity he wmild probably have 
preached with tuictnous decorum. 
Already the taste of that community 
has improved (no thanks, assuredly, 
to him); the deluge of vituperation 
and indecency has subsided, and the 
New York lierahl has followed the 
temper of the time. It may not, as 
the helpless biographer teUs us it is, 
be “ a familiar jonnial at every court 
throughout the world, and in all in¬ 
telligent uuinmuuities,'’ but, compared 
with its former self^ it is positively rc- 
s])cctable. 

Granting, therefore, that James 
Gordon Bennett was as disr^utable 
.ail editor us Df Faust’s greal^tron 
ever let loose upon mankinct, it is 
both philosophically and historically 
just tiiut we should regard him, as 
Germans would say, not as an isolat¬ 
ed phenomenon, but as a highly-rc- 
imirkable - am l-in-itself-much-embrac- 
ing-development of social existence. 
The -half-apologetic, statements on 
this suliject by the biographer, who 
is in ^neral so preposterous in his 
pnrriiiiity and admiration as to be 
utterly beyond criticism, ore among 
the most curious things in the book. 
After describing the statt' of society 
and of joumalism prcviotis to 1883, 
he says ^ • 

“ A more fortunate position of circum- 
staucos cannot bo imagined than that 
which presented Itself for Mr Bennett's 
talcntii at this period. He had been 
moulded -by evebis and cxpetienco to 
take a part in the ckonn which the 
rrei» was about to undergo. . . . 

" Mr Bennett was prepared in every 


^ Mr Bennett, it would appear, is not Indeed utterly feee feeW the hunrttn 
fouling of “love of approbation"—the approbation, however, of ‘•bSmliar*’ cha¬ 
racters. Mr O'Connell insulted at a great Repeal gatfaerkig in Dublin, by'sqdni^ii- 
when his card was presentedi' ^i^H^ don’t want hkn here;' He is cue Of the in¬ 
ductors of one of the vilest Goz^^ ever published by infiunoas pnblMiera/* Xwirr' 
Bennett was *'id for some days in’Scotland "-—prsbobly, thhUss-tlw tender 
grapber, in consequence of this unexpected repulse from a broldier demiigogQe« 
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way for Uie occasion. He liod boon just 
60 far imared on to tugo him to-take 
hold of ue world withlmt little mercy 
for its foiblee, and with jo lit^ regard 
to its opiniozu ^at be could dirt i agufeh 
himself by an original coun^ in Jour* 
nalism. He felt os Byron did after the 
Scotch Beviewers hod embittered hie 
soul by their harsh treatment of his 
‘ Houn of Idleness.’ This was a mood 
highly favourable to the production of a 
rare effect. The dormant spirit of the 
people oozild only be awaken^ by some* 
tiling startling and novel, and eircum- 
i^tances had produced a man for the 
times.” 

Tlic early numbers of the 
we arc told, were “ ajsrecable, j[)leiw 
written, and eompanitivdy 
]>rmljj8h." The habits of the editor 
Averc “'exemplary.” Finding that 
this sort of toiug was “no go ” the 
astute . adventurer took a bolder 
coiu'se, and fltuig aside those tram¬ 
mels of dei^ncy and moderation 
Avhich would have imfKHledor mined 
tins prospects of a w'eakcr and less 
original mind. The biographer ad¬ 
mits tli^his hero behaved some¬ 
what grossly], hut argues, as one 
might plead in defence of u vampire 
or a coDro-de-capello, that he merely 
iised the weapons which nature hall 
given him, and tliat at any rate he 
Avtis no Avorsc than his neignbours. 

"The improved taste of the present 
iiour will not sanction the mode in which 
Mr Bennett at first undertook to bo tlio 
censor of society: but a philosophical 
uiialytia of the means which were med in 
hie peculiar and eceeidrtc course (!) ex¬ 
hibits motives as ilie springs of action, 
wliich do not uocessarUy iudicato a cal- 
loxm heart or a bad temper. .... 
^'hat Mr .Bennett bad been provokial to 
iisc any and aH power at bis command, 
to overturn the wanton assailants of Ids 
character, cannot bo denied. 1had Imt 
armed hitasal/ with ike beH instrumerUs 
heaven had bestowed «po» him. and his 
mode of war&te wos quite v. dignified 
as that whioh had beau xosorted to, mid 
adopted for fifteen or twenty y^rs be* 
fore, by the Press geserajlyi^ 

If iiudead of the Id^hemoua woj 
“Heaven” we subgbtutb another 
more congroouff to the nature, of the 
Kulnect, toe above, mav be takeaa aa.a 
simciently **pbile6ophic8l” view-t^ 
the point at issue. A little &rther on 
tberSfls a stm ,dearer admission. 
After telbng us that die public did 


not ear$ for polilieal articles hi such 
smaJd sheets as the thest»o<* 

gcapher^ows how it became ueees- 
sarv for Mr Bennett to fill his paiwsr 
with falsehood and ubseenity :~ 

** It would have been folly, therefore, 
to have attempted to make a daily offm-* 
lug to the public of a newspaper, such 
ns is accepted even at the present hour. 
Mr Bennett saw this—he fSelt it. He 
wrote to create an interest for himself 
and the Herald. In this he was pe¬ 
cuniarily wise, for bad ho taken a moro 
dignified course, and thus have produced 
only such studiedartioles as be hod contri¬ 
buted to tho Courier and Enquirer^ from 
1029 to 1832, the Herald would not 
haA'o existed for a riuglc month, unless 
sustained by a sacrifice of capital which 
it was not in tho power of Mr Bonilett 
to command. All of his success depend¬ 
ed upon his making a journal wholly 
different from any one that was in ex¬ 
istence.” 

And in that attempt the enterpris¬ 
ing editor succeeded to a miracle, for 
ccrtuinlyanythingapnroachjng to the 
y/cm/fT in Its “peculinr” cliaracter, 
the Hteratuix! of civilisation had not 
s^n! 

'That there may be no mistake on 
the matter, the biographer, in sum¬ 
ming np tile transcenuent merits of 
Mr Bennett near tho clos(i-of the 
volume, asBiuA^s us that tiie coiusc 
pursuwl was jierfcctly dxdiberate :— 

“On the 5th of May 1836, he-com- 
inonced hie work of regetieralion by pub¬ 
lishing the first uumhur of the New York 
Herald, which, till it was established, 
was conducted with such peculiarities as 
secured it attention —peculiarities whuJe 
seemed to hare ^sprung from a mind re- 
tolted to carry out certain hroad perso¬ 
nal eharaeterislios, which in themselves 
famish tho bitterest satire upon the 
tme nature of political and social life 
known to the literature of any oge or 
country. 77(C course adopted was not 
based on impulse. There is no eiasuse far 
it on that ground. It was the fruit of the 
most careful rq/lietion, at is prored fry C&« 
fart that the original prospectus has not 
darted from in any point what- 

r during a period of twenty years, 

ic original dosigii was to cstwlish.a 
journal, which should be iudapoudeiitj^' 
all narcos, and the infiMtue. of uiktA 
ihimld be... Mi^ »ded upon Us d^totum to 
the popuUmWl—n pmt which baafouiidM. 
uumer«M Mtators, and. Which It 
only one suited to satisfir the demandsi 
of the public.” 
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• Mr BennettyWho of course “endorscB” 
thc«» aentiinentii, la tht^ it is eW- 
de&t, as much at ease is. Pi ccm- 
science ” 'H'ith regard to cou- 

duct us ever, and wonkl, if the thing 
were to be dtote over again, do it cmi 
mnom ugaixi. The popular wUl — 
not Truth or KighteousuesB; the 
most sweet voices of the rabble, 
not the BtiU smali voice of the luaii 
within the breast—that, then, is the 
cretd of this “ regenerator " of jour¬ 
nalism— Apaye Satana. 

The best type of Scottish clia- 
racter is eminently distinguished 


by force and earnestness; but as 
a Scotchman, whmi .he is good, is 
mtensely so—a Seotehm^ when.be 
sells himself to Clooty,, is'perhaps <d' 
all human bein^ the most devoted 
servant of that personage, Scotland, 
which has produced such eminent 
examples of genius and nobleness in 
this centurv as Thomas Cludmers 
and John Wilson, had the miatbr- 
tnne to give birth also to James Gor¬ 
don Be^ett. Let her not grieve, 
for the same England that gave birth 
to John Milton, was the mother like¬ 
wise of Titus Oates. 


TU£ GB££K GHirRCH. 


Thrbr enn 1 m* no question with the 
phiiostkphor, that war is one of the 
great sources of change in the move¬ 
ment of the world. Whetlier its 
piurposc be conquest or defence, or its 
stinmlaiit ambition or restlessness, or 
its immediate impulse the genius of 
some ^eat leader, urging the ra^>a- 
city of a people, the changes which 
it makes in tin* ginieral mass of 
society are always more remarkable 
than those of any other iustruiuout 
of himiau imjiression. Wars are the 
moral thundersturins, which either 
cover tlie face of society with Imvoc, 
or purify its atmosphere. War is the 
shifting of the chaiuiel in which tlic 

t reat stream of siaeety ims hitherto 
owed on, and the formation of the 
new course which fertilises a new 
region, while it leaves the old one 
barren ; or, is like tlic power of steam, 
a nressure in its nature explosive, 
ana marking its jpower only in its 
ruin, but capable of l>dng guided into 
a general iwuefuctor ui man, and 
maguuiting effects large and general 
beyond the means of any otiier mover. 

To the rciuter of tlie Scriptures, 
the question is decided at onces War 
is constantly held forth as the instru- 

raept of Divine action—aometimep 
pmushment, sometimes as restora*" 
tion, but mways as snbservient to 
a great providential intention. A 
voice of more than mar^alls Cyrus 
firom the sands of Pend#^ once to 
amjte the pride of BalDgrloi)i, pnd to 
break the nhaiMB of the Jew. 
same, voice summons Ahaaiider 


from the hills of Macedonia to sub¬ 
vert Persepoiis, and be the uiotectoi 
of the chosen people. We have the 
distinct declaration from the highest 
of all &i»urces, that the Komau war 
which closed the national existence 
of that unhappy but memorable 
])euple, was the direct performance of 
the Divine will by the iustrumcn- 
tality of the heathen sword. 

It is true, that in later histoiy wo 
have not the same power of ascci- 
taiiiiug the distinct purposes of Pro- 
videneo. We ** see through a glas-s 
darkly,’* through the dimmed memnii i 
of human knowledge, tlirough the 
comparison of things imjierfectly 
shown, and the misty con^tuxes of 
man. Yet still it is a study hontmr- 
able to human intelligence, and we are 
sometimes enabled, even by flashes 
.and fragments of evidemx^ to trace 
without superstition or exoneration 
the ways of Jbat IBoposer, 
who balance the fates of nations, 
and who.«;e vigilauoe is as slee^ess as 
His power is immeasurable. No man 
comeinaut with medem history can 
doubt, that the war of the German 
princes in tiie sixteenth century 
sheltered the <^dle of the Befomaa- 
,, tion, until tile mif^ity infant was 
; enabled to quit that osadie apd $»■ 
sume maturity: or that the war with 
Spainand the lustmetion of t]l]|o 
nmda gave English JProtestotdism 
anembodyiag ^.atcengthitiHug^oL 
and a JCttown abroad, which .ascured 
it, flpanjdl aasaalt either at home or 
abn^,;nrtiiatthe wan<rf William 
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lU., in Irclaiul and on the ContiaaiBt. 
irere the virtual throwi^ of i^ah^a 
over Proteatai^Biii in 
extingniabii^ W the svcRrain Pw«e 
the poirer v^cn had pledged itself 
to the extermination of Froa^ Pro¬ 
testantism ; or that the French ro- 
vohitionaty war, however (ndgi^ting 
in the national vicea, had, in its 
conqu^ of the tiuree C^itaJs of 
Ansbuij Pruaeda, and Russia, a direct 
connection with the vengeance of in- 
aultcd justice, and the tetribution of 
ontragra humanily on the royal 
Bpoilera of unhappy PoIoikI. 

Nuthiug among tiie phases of hu¬ 
man affairs has b^n a matter of older 
or more frequent wonder to both the 
philosopher and the Christian, than 
the condition of the country ning- 
ing along the esstem shore of the 
McditeTTanean. That, within the per- 
potiud hearing, and almost within 
sight of the civilisation of Euro^, 
with the sounds of its moral revolu¬ 
tions,* progress, and discoveries in its 
ears, it has never exhibited an incli¬ 
nation to try the strength of its own 
frame in any of the exercises of self- 

f ovemmeut: that, wrtli a population 
ighly gifted by nature, acute, mlroit, 
and even warlike, fifty-fold more nu¬ 
merous than the Turk; that, with 
the finest climate of the globe, the 
riclicst soil, the noblest historic re¬ 
collections, the whole region, from 
Egypt to the Euphrates, should have 
euiioited its bravery in nothing but 
the e:^oite of banditti, its intelli¬ 
gence in notliing but the croft of the 
trafficker, and m nhilo^hy in no¬ 
thing but the sanmission of the 
slave, seems imaccouutable. 

Yet especially that Palestine, the 
land of which we can never speak the 
name, or remember the afflietious, or 
levuive the Inotory, without homage, 
^rrow. and hope; that the soil, with 
every nill and rall^ mid sea^ore 
aacrra to the Ohiistian heart, andtiie 
object of promises, era w^oh we 
Telj% vet which trantcend all thiA 
ims iMm of IsdesinDg, powm,a^ 
:i^endour,—-the landof wmch Inspi- 
ration has pfonoimced: .snn 

ahaU no mtae go down; ntithershnll 
thy moon wKhdeaw : for the 
■Lord dtfiR be thine evtorlastiog ^ghA 
thedaya of tl^mouniiBg shall 
he eitikd.' Thy pe^e ran 


aU righteous: tiuqr tdudl kilierii the 
land £ar ever, the Inaoudi of my nlaiit- 
ing, th#^.wi»k my hands, that I 
hr glorified. A little one shall 
heanoe a thousand, mid a small one 
a stTcmg nation: 1 the Lord will 
hasten it in his time*' (Isaiah, lx. fiO); 
that Falestiiie, tqyraius which every 

S Christian or Jew, looks, as 

it in tlie days the captivity 
in his praycn should he still 
desolate; that even Jemsaiem, whose 
very dust is dear to us, should be 
known as scarcely more than the 
haunt of obsimre superstition, and the 
squabbles of Greek and Latin monks, 
—is among the most surprising facts 
of human aniuds. 

We are by no means sanguine os 
to the efeci of the war, into which 
Russia has provoked the Powers of 
Europe. It is an impulst' which may 
pass away—a “ wind which blowetn 
where it listcth, and wc hear but the 
Sound thereof"—a form of ambitious 
fitsnsy, starting up from tlie imjHfrial 
couch, and in the first moment of 
exhaustion, sinking back within its 
curtains. But. nutwithstandiug all 
those possibilities, to chide the 
eagerness of human anticipation, 
nothing is more-evident than that 
the war has some features which 
distin^ish it from all tlie wars since 
the fml of the Greek Empire. It 
is remarkable that its first quarrel 
was in Jenisalom, and the express 
contest was for the possession of the 
most venerated spot in Jerusalem, 
the Holy Bepulcbre. Whether this 
quarrel was sincere or a pretence— 
whether to lestore iiyureu rights or 
to cover a determination of wrongs— 
is a matter of no moment in presence 
of the fact that thus began the Rus- 
man war. Another obvious fact is, 
that though there have been expedi¬ 
tions to the Ijevant wHMn the. oen- 
tirry, os the march of Napoleon into 
%riiS^ and the taker assaults on A<m;, 
this m the first war, tince the Oru- 
sadai, which ever pimred the weij^t 
-cf the great armies and navies 
ISmdand .a&d Fnmce on the East, 
wMeh ever planted a solid step on 
the liwite under the -Mahominedau 
role, WM^'^«ver exUhited fimo- 
peoB. stxengti^ Hats, duK^ne, and 
raeasure, in tbmr mhaal end damnet 
<^amctiff,to thC'^eof the lfah9iaine> 
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rian. If the Eoropean forces should 
be withdrawn to-morrow^ there can 
be no doubt of their havu^, thrown 
a new light on the mind ot Ute .Ma- 
houiinedan world. The old generation 
mnst soon pass away, and a large por¬ 
tion of its W<yadice8 must pass away 
with it. Inc new generation may re¬ 
spect its memory, and act as the pall- 
beurei'B in its obse(jmes, but they will 
not go down into its gmve. Alreadv 
the Turk is becoming assodated with 
the Englishman and the Frenchman; 
the English discipline of the Con¬ 
tingent must leave its impressions, 
oven when the Contingent shtdl be 
broken up. The pay, the punctu¬ 
ality, the good order, and the gallan¬ 
try of the service, cannot be forgot¬ 
ten ; and the man will be cast into 
a mould, manlier and more capable 
of progress than luiy Turk, since the 
trimi, witli the “ black banner” be¬ 
fore them, deseeiided from the ^opes 
of the Himalaya. The Christians of 
rhe Ottoman Empire have obtained 
new privileges alrea«ly by this w'ar. 
Measures arc on foot fur making 
their testimony available in the 
courts t>f justice. They are to have 
the right of lM‘aring arms in the 
t)ttoiiuin Hcrviec" -a highly importtmt 
innovation, un«l leading to every pri- 
viUige; and there can be no doubt 
that tlie Ottoman government mnst 
acknowledge its oUf power of oppres¬ 
sion to la: at an end, or tlmt any at¬ 
tempt at })orseciition or violence to 
its Christian subjects would l>e under 
penalty of provoking resistance from 
Its Christian allies. All those results 
Jiave their origin iu the war, and 
those are iu tlieir nature progressive. 
l*rivilcgt! liegets privilege, jmd the 
next quarter of a century, whether 
ill the struggles of war or the acti¬ 
vity of peace, will place the Chris¬ 
tians of the East in a position higher 
than their most sanguine speculation 
^aild have contemphitcd before the 
war on the Euxine. 

Views of isltis order give additional 
value to that interesting subject, 
the character of the Christian Church 
iu the East .It becomes important 
to know how far that Church is 
callable of iissisting the^rogress, aid¬ 
ing the enci-gies, or even eonforaung 
to the character of a people on the 
eve of renovation j whether it is to 


continue the swamp that It has been 
for the four centuries since the ci^ 
tore of Constantinople, or, to be tho 
fount flowing with the waters of na- 
tiond life; whetoer it is to be re¬ 
garded as a monument c£ dreary cere¬ 
monial, encumbering the soil with its 
weight, and of doctnues incompatilde 
with the gospel, or as only waiting 
to be f!reed wm the barbarian ac¬ 
cumulations of antiquity, to show the 
world an architecture worthy of its 
ajiostoUc founders, and fit for the 
reception of enlightened mankind. 

The Gi'eek Cliurcli has, beyond all 
question, high claims to the consider¬ 
ation of Christendom as the mother of 
all the churches,—founded by tlm 
AjKistles, governed by the last of the 
Aiiostles,—the Church of the first 
Christian empire, and for tlie first four 
centuries exliibiting the most illus¬ 
trious exaift]>Ies of virtue and ability, 
of patience under trial, and of piety 
in the propagation of the faith, lu 
the Clmrcn of jirot'onsular Asia was 
the arena iu wliich the strength of 
revolution was first tried against all 
the fiowcr of imperial heathenism, 
the severer combats tlian against 
tho lions of Numidia To that pro¬ 
vince was sent the message to the 
“Angels of the iSeven Churches;" in its 
neighbouring Byzantium was erected 
the central Church, the spiritual sun, 
which spread its light through tho 
East and West, through the shores 
and forests of the North, and through 
the mountuiiu) oud wildernesses of 
the South,—the Church whidi, resist¬ 
ing the image-worsliip of the West- 
ern'nations, and the mysterious my¬ 
thology of the East, cnhriuued for m- 
teon hundred years tk-. Ark of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The subject has been frequently 
touched on in the rapid publications 
of our time, but with an inaccuracy 
of detail and an obscurity of view, 
which folly justifies the attempt to 
rectify the one, and to clear up the 
other. 

From the fourth centuxy, the subtle 
spirit of the Greeks b^n to exercise 
itself in those questioni of Scripture, 
winch, being confesseddpit'abovo the 
range of the homau faenuties, are to 
be reodved on the anthonty m Scrip- 
tine alone, as the of foitb, 

and not of experienoA The Ariao, 
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Nettoriftn, and Butycliian hemdes be- 
to disittrb the world- The great 
Oonncil of Nice (a.d. 323), an aa* 
eemblage of 318 bishopS) dedared the 
voice of the Ghuich-agaiiut the 4h)C- 
triue of Arina ; yet the hereby oonti- 
nued for aomc aaea to distract the 
empire. When these disnutea had 
worn themselves ont, another source 
of disturbanee exhibited itself in the 
Civil claims of the rivtd Sees of Borne 
and Constantinople. The Bishop of 
Rome <lomanded the Suprem^ for 
tlic sitter in the ancient capitm of 
empire; the Bisliop of Constantinople 
demanded it for the sitter in the eam- 
tal of the actual empire. But the 
contest was unequal. The Bishop of 
the Wipst had no imperial figure, to 
thwart his authority ; tiic Bishop of 
the East stood directly under the 
shadow of the imperial figure. The 
former was the lord of the faith to 
the half-civilised and superstitious 
millions of the barliarian settlors in 
Eurojio; the latter was surnranded 
with as many here8ic*s as cpiscopati^s, 
with keen inmiiries and doubtihl fide¬ 
lity, with phuosophv envenomed into 
scepticism, and with four Patriarchs, 
sometimes denying his doctrine, and 
always envying ins authority. 

The contest (unturned through two 
centurieSj treated by the warlike em¬ 
perors with contempt, and regarded 
Dy the feeble emperors with alarm. 
At length it was deckled by Jus¬ 
tinian, one of those characters who 
fonn epochs in history. It is only by 
siudi epochs that we can mark the 
progress of those unvarying years 
and casual trains of events which 
fqrm the stream of Time. Remote 
histo^ is like the remote landscape ; 
we judge of the countiy only 
by its moimtam-tops. History has 
done but narrow ju^iee to this re¬ 
storer of the Roman empire. It has 
measured his imperial strength on 
the scale of his personal wei^ess; 
but the true estimate of the govern 
nor of kingdoms is, 1^ what hb hat 
dono on the throne. Monarchs are 
adort, with th^ kingdom for a 
stage, and tl^ worid for their audi¬ 
ence. Wlien - tl»y throw off the 
royal robe and'the buskin, th^ are 
but men; but who has a ri|^t to 
fotiow them behind the seen^ 1 In 
the reign of Justinian was reuniteil 


the dislocated. empire. Italy and 
Northern AMoa were comoinea. The 
barbarian kingdotuB of Europe were 
reduoeif^ into submission, the cele¬ 
brated Code was establiimed which 
formed the body of law to Europe 
for nearly ten centuries, and whidi 
exists as the civil law to this day. 
The noblest temple of Eiurope 
the sixteenth century),..the ^utii 
Sophia was built Inr him, and he 
held the sceptre with undiminished 
authority to the end of a reign of 
thirty-uuie years, and a life of eighty- 
three ! 

The sole ituiieriHl weakness of 
Justinian m'os his theology; he loved 
to mingle in the turbid discussions 
of the tinie. In one of those dis- 
cussiouB, to conciliate the verdict of 
the Roman bishop, lie conferred on 
him the title of “ Head of the Uni¬ 
versal Church,a title which no 
man could be guiltless in either be¬ 
stowing or accepting, the title lielong- 
ing to Him alone who earned it on 
Calvary; the liestowal was a usurpa¬ 
tion, and the a<loption a crime, k'rom 
this transaction, and from the year 
333, the Pajiaoy dates its assum¬ 
ed supremacy over the Universal 
Church. 

The M^paration of the Greek and 
the Latin Churches was near at hand. 
In the seventh century Rome had 
adopted image - worship. In the 
eighth centuiy the Emperor Leo 
proclaimed it an ulmmination, and 
ordered that all images should be 
taken from the altara The Poih; 
(Gregory II.) answered the command 
by a challenge. His answer was an 
Anathema. You accuse,” said his 
letter, “ the Catholics of idolatry: in 
this you betray your own iminety. 
You assault us, tyrant, with a carnal 
and miUtary hand ; we con only im- 
ploro Christ that he will $end yon a 
devil for the destruction of your bewly 
and the salvation of your soul. Arc 
yon ignorant that the Popes are the 
bonds (rf union, the mediators of peace; 
between the E^ and the West f The 
^es of ^ nations are fixed on .our 
humility, and thw rtmete as a Gad ort 
0c(rtA.theAl*o!^leStPeter,wheaehnagc 
you threateii'’to destroy. The remote 
kingdoms of the earw pie^ot their 
homf^(e to Christ arid Hxs vkeyermt.'* 
A war followed; Gregory sent out his 
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uHHtoral letters” throi^ifh the West. 
The imperial troops were beaten in 
Italy by the peasant insnrreetion. A. 
batue was mught on the bin^s of 
the Po, with saeh slaughter of the 
Greeks, that for a snoccssion of years 
the }>eople refbsed to eat of the fish, 
liome was brol^a off from tho em¬ 
pire. The imperial sovmoignty of 
the West was at an end, after a do¬ 
minion of seven centuries; and image- 
worship was established as the re¬ 
ligion of the Popedom. 

The schism of the churches was 
now b^n. But the question had 
changed from doctrine, which 
growing ignorance of the was 
unable to discuss, to jurisdiction, a 
discussion which at once excited the 
.'imbition and fed the animosity of a 
time of darknm. The bitterness of 
the contest was increased in the ninth 
century by the (‘levation of Photius 
to the see of Oonsfcuitinoplc. 

This remfirkable man was the soli- 
lary light of his age in the East. He 
was a larman, who had passed 
ihrongh the highest oliices of the 
State, and a scholar who has left the 
inonnmeiit of his scholarshin to pos- 
l<irity in his («1cbrated Jiioliotheca. 
To place him in the bishopric, the 


emperor deposed its former posses¬ 
sor, wbo appealed to Borne. The 
po^ orderM his restoration; the 
en^roT repeated his refiisd. 

it would be as< idle to tmee, as it 
would be difficult to dkwntmigK 
the peipleldties of a quarrel which 
continued for centuries. But tlie 
consummation was now at hand. 
The Pope<Leo lX.),and thePatiimrch, 
Oemlarin^ had excommunicated each 
other. A conference of pretended 
conciliation was held in Constanti¬ 
nople with the papal legates. It 
ended in new olmms^ met by new 
resistance: the legates, at last, went 
solemnly to the church of Santa 
Sofdiia, publicly read the letters of 
excommunication, placed the^ocn- 
ment of anathema on the high altar, 
and then departed from Constanti¬ 
nople ! Thus in 1054 was completed 
the Schism, wliich had been com¬ 
menced in arrogant ambition, and 
coiitinuod in priestly rancour ; which 
had scandalised Christendom, and 
libelled Christianity; and which, in 
Asia, was punished by the conquests 
and conversions of Mahommedanimn, 
and in Europe by the incrcasetl 
power, the darker superstition, , and 
the sterner severities of Borne. 


DOOTBlSS. 


Prom this period we may state the 
doctrines and practices of the Greek 
C^hurch, as an independent commu- 
iiity. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
is established. But the Holy Spirit 
is assumed to proceed from the 
Piither only; in this point differing 
ii-om the Popish and the Protestant 
Churches. This difference was the 
f^ulriect of long controversy betweffli 
the East and ttie West; bu^ with the 
usual fate of ancient disputation, 
leaving both parties more confident 
in their own opinions. 

On tile doctoine of Redemptim, its 
liingiiage is that of Scriptur^ Ofariit 
i-t Hckiiowledged to be Uie ^graer- 
ator of our fallen nature. Justifiea- 
lion by Faith includes the works 
which pn»ve the sinoerity of the 
faitli, without which ‘^fiiilh'is deaiL” 

Ib’cenemtion is regq^ed as eaaen- 
but this Church admits of no 


Indulgmm; on this point differing 
totally from the practices of Rome. 

The Church aoKnowledges no pur- 
paiory. But it holds an “ interme¬ 
diate state of the departedthe 
spirits of the wicked remaining in a 
place of sorrow and oompArative suffer¬ 
ing, and those of the virtuous in a 
)>laoe of rest.and comparative happi¬ 
ness ; and both thus renminmg until 
the Resiurrection. fiat it admits 
“ jMTftyer for the dead :* not for the 
rraemptiem of tiie spirit from a place 
of pwificaHon or paraal penalty, but 
from a consideration of the Divine 
mercy. In those doctrines it makes 
some a^HKMMffi to Protestsintum, 
though m praying for tike dead it 
obviously goes beyoiM the only 
autoority to which we ean look m 
tho conditimt of man after death'— 
namdy, Scriptura ' 

In & rituaL tiie Cffinnffi mmse 
nearly aiqiroecwes Roma It ac- 
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knowledgf^s as Sacraments, Marria^ 
Oonfimutiom Extreme Unction^ Orai' 
nation, and Feaancc, in addition to 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

mptkm is administeied by trine 
iinmennicm.> 

Infimts are baptised on the eighth 
da^ .. 

Ohrkm, or anointing udtii holy 
oil, wlneh is regarded as eonfiimar 
tion, is adnunistmed soon afiter bap* 
tisni. 

The Lord’s Supper is sdndiikrterod 
imderboth forms, the bread and the 
win^ to both priest and laity. But 
the Church holds txansubatantiataon, 
or, in the words of tlie Confession, 
‘’wh^ the priest oonsmotai the 
elemenlis, the vc^ aabetanoe of the 
bread and wine is transformed into 
the substance of the true body and 
ItlocHl of Christ.” 

The ceremonial of the consecration 
is worth remarking, as it seems to 
have been taken in- some degree as 
the model for the modem innovations 
ill the English Ritual. The elements 
are first carried round the church 
on t/ie hmd of the deacon; then the 
priest prays the' Almi^ity may 
convert them into the snb^nee of 
the body and blood. Ho then prws 
to the Holy Spirit for His gift. He 
then prays to Jesus Chrii^ as sitting 
on the right hand of the Father, and 
yet invisibly present, to impart to 
the receivers ^ His immaculate body 
and precious blood.” Still, there are 
flimie distinctions in the Eastern and 
Western practice. The mme degree 
of worship is not ofiiimed to the Host 
as in tihe Romish Clmrch. It is not 
carried in proee^n, nor is it offered 
to public ad(»«tiksii, nor is there any 
festival in its honour. It is carried 
to the siok. but the priests do not 
pxosteate themsdves Wore it. . All 
tins o^monial the Esstem Ohinrch 
pretends to. juatifiy on the groimd of 
antkraiigr, where it was not to be 
found in tlie pmsst aid most 
tive eentnilen !I%enxiteitfifliitlook8;’ 
to the eih^bsl solenuMioii^ and 
takas his praeriee feeen Soriptora. 
What comitttmlMnss mn brieve that 
Jesm of Nssareih gave His aetnaj; 
body to bo eaten belbre Hineyes, or 
that the Apostlec^ while at supper^ 
beliewad that they eating nesb 


and ihinking blood, and ihiswithmit 
a sign of re^mmi and reluotance, or 
without evmi a remonstrance or an 
inquiry .ft' Tbo words, *‘Thi» do in 
i'mitanwranM of are a sufficient 
decisjwtion that neither His flesh nor 
His blood was. to remain on m/ik ; 
fur renunnlwaaoe implied departure. 
And tlmt ^ remmhrance was the 
express purpose, is distinctly declared 
in tlm words, ** As oft as ye eat-this 
bread ami drink this etcjii, ye do show 
the Lord’s death come ;’*—thus 
extinguishing at onoe traosubstan- 
tiation, and me more diluted doctrine 
of the “Real presence.” St Paul 
(A.n. 5») describe the Sacrament aa 
still the bread and the cup (let Cor¬ 
inthians, xi 26X the popular dis¬ 
honour of wMch would involve dis- 
honour to tlie body and blood of 
which they were the I'eoreseniativee. 
And he furtlier states, that when the 
“Real presence” shall have come, 
the representation shall pass away; 
as in the. instance of me Jewish 
sacrifices, which represented the of¬ 
fering of Oirist, but when the real 
offmng was come, the representation 
naturally passed away, the Temftle 
was overtlirown, and sacrifice was no 
more. And this was the language of 
the great Apostle of the Gtmtiles up¬ 
wards of a quarter of a century after 
the Crucifixion. If St Paul believed 
in Transubstantiation, it is impossible 
to doubt that be would have sempu- 
luusly avoided any mention of the 
“ br^ and the cup,” particularly on 
an occasion when he was warning 
the dissolute and disputatious Oor- 
inthians of tire danger of dieretpe<^ 
to the Sacranmnt. - 
The Gre^ Church holds the docs- 
trine of P^ianoe, Absolution t:y the 
priest, and Auricular Confessiem, as a 
cemsecroenoe of the doctrine of Absedn- 
tion, priest not knowing vshat 
to absolve until he knows the state 
of the penitent.” Absolution and 
CTonfesmon are held to be of the hifdi*' 
ert iimxirtanoe, and of the most 
g^nif iqnlication. Th^ have been 
“ toe axle on whim the globe 
of eeelesiaBtical pedity tums|” 'and 
beyond queitiott they have the 
most extensive souioes of power and. 
revenue to both the Greek faith emd 
the Banian. 
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OBBEUOiriAt. 


Thn Ritual of the Eastern Clmrch 
ia cvou more laborious than that of 
the Homan, both churches in this 
m>iut Htrayii^ from the simplicity of 
Beripturo. The elaborate ritual of 
the Jewish dispensation was for a 
Divine puipose—^the separation of the 
people from Heathenism but when 
that pur^sc ceased with the cessa¬ 
tion of the imtioual privileges and 
the coming of Christianity, ceremo¬ 
nial perished, as lieing unnecessary 
to a rel^on whose law's were to be 
“ written in the heart,” and as incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of a relirifm 
which wasyet to be tmivurml. Christ 
came to redeem mankind, not only 
from the yoke of sin, but the yoke of 
ceremonial. “ Come unto me* all ye 
that lulK>ur and are heavy laden,” 
was the language, not merely of help 
to human natun', but of relief from 
the weight of ordinances. Christi¬ 
anity has ceremtniaf, and but two 
rites, Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
It hasyo)’jH.-t, for forms arc essential 
to order, but it prescribes no nyxteni 
of vrorship, no locality, and no labour 
of devotion. 

The Greek Church al)oun(ls in 
Fastings, and those of the sevewist 
order. Besides the Lent <»f the West¬ 
ern Chnnh, it has three seasons of 
jiiiblic abstinence within the year- 
one from St Whitsuntide to St Peter’s 
Day, one from the 6th to the 15th of 
August, and one during the /oriy 
rfoys Iwlbre Christmas. In the mo¬ 
nasteries, to this number is sutht- 
iutded one for the first fourteen days 
of September, in honour of the “ Ex¬ 
altation of the Holy Cross;” and 
those uunatunU and unnecessary ab- 
stinouees are practised, in general, 
with extreme severity, even to the 
rejection of dl fish. On the other 
hand, the festivals of their saints are 
literally fmi»: thus producing, in the 
one instance, bazara to health, and 
in the other, hazard to morals. These 
feasts, however, and tlmir attendant 
levities, have the presumed character 
of religion; and the saint of the day 
is especially invoked as an inter¬ 
cessor, equally in contradiction to 
common sense and the GosihjI,— the 


first telling us the folly of appealing 
to beings of trhonl we cannot jms- 
sibly know whether they can hear or 
answer prayer, and the second, de¬ 
claring that there is but one inter¬ 
cessor between God and man, Jesus 
Christ.* 

Image-worship is held in abhorrence 
by the Eastern Chiuxih^ yot it pays the 
same species of adoratum to pictures; 
on the idea, that while images re¬ 
present the inventions of man, pic¬ 
tures represent some real existenc,e; 
or that) in ,the words of 8t Paul, “ An 
idol*is nothin^f in the worW^ (Jst 
Corinthians, viii. 4), while a picture i.-* 
the adumbration of some true trans¬ 
action,—asthe existence? of Christ, the 
Virgin Maiy, the siiints, &c. But, 
for the purjwse of preserving tlieir 
devotion as pure ns possible, they 
make those pictures gcncrnlLy the 
most unattractive possible. With the 
liigher onlers the iiicture may sen e 
only as a stimulant to devotion, but, 
with the peasantry, the adoration is 
probably complete. 

The Greek priests of the higher 
order generally exhibit a reluctance 
to acknowledge the reality of this 
worship, this “ pinakolatria,” if wc 
must coin a word for it. They ac- 
knowle^c the popular homage, but 
excuse it on the ground of respect for 
memorable names ; as in common 
life w'e preserve .the pictures of 
memorable persons, and value those 
of our dexiarted friends. But the 
Eastern homage goes wholly beyond 
this gratcfiil o^rvance. We do not 
make genuflections to the picturos 
of our great men, nor pray to tliosc 
of our friends, nor send those pic¬ 
tures to assist women in the snner- 
ings of diildbirth, nor place them on 
the beds of the dying, nor believe 
them to work miracles. 

In fact, this worship of resem¬ 
blances, whether pictures or imagivs, 
is one of the most general, and yet 
most improbable^ d^usions in the 
world. To imagine that the statue 
whioh we carve, or the picture which 
we paint, tiie actual work of our 
hands, is gifted with powers alwvc 
the man who has made it; or can 
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Lave a holinesg which he hae not, * another to Paris, and the thiwl btnng 
or faculties of which he is uncon- already in the hands of that rather 
aeious, or a spirit whidt he can »»■ Imzaraous ^ar^an Of relics, Tibe- 
proach only with homage.—is an ai>- Tins. . *^0 veron i^kon has seen a 
surdi^ which t£^s -ta^e utmart great deid of service since, mid its 
credulity of jnan. Or if he be will- bust endott was its attempt to rout 
iiig to tiy the effect of this contempt, the Keneh column advancing to 
1«" may fluig the statue from its Home in 1790, an atteniiit in vdiich 
pedestal, or take down the picture it imhapnily ftiiled. Such is the 
trom its shrine, with the mod: pw- history, or wie most authentic, n- 
fcci impunity. And yet, what mil- nownod, and sacred relic of the 
lions have worshiped the statue (Sreek and Popish, world. ' The 
and the pictui’c, and worship them historian* giyes uie hymh of Bysan- 

tiuih to tim Veronica (for they 

in the first ages of Christianity, changed it into a frmalfe, and the 
worship -vvas exclusively given to the fenuile into a saint) in the sixth ceu- 
Cod ol the Gu8])el; the objects of tniy. ‘’How can we u-ith mortal 
licatlicn adoration were an . abhor- eyes contemplate this image, whose 
rciice, and the ceremonial of the tern- ,celestial spl<^ndour the host of 
)l<‘.s a theme of perpetual scorn. At heaven jn'esuuics not to liehoUl? He, 
fiigtli, however, the influence of who dwells in heaven coudesctfluls 
icathcnisni rcturmjd ; Christian c.or- this day to visit us by His venerable 
luption adopted its emblems, and image.* He who is seated on the 
Uu-images or Christ and the Virgin Ohenibini visits us this day by a" 
uero suiTounded by the. sicklier uc- iiicture ; which the Fatbee has de- 
lotees or more fanatical formalists liiumtcd with His immatuiiiUe hand, 
of tlie Churcli, Then came mirades. wliich He hsis formed iu an ineffable 
Tiie perils of the Creek Empire re- manner, and which w>‘ sanctify by 
<aiircd supernatural iirotectors; ami adoring it with faith and lt)ve.’^’ 
the Greek, unused to arms, and Such is idolatry everywhere at. this 
tiombling at Saracen invasion, clad- hour ! 

Jy committed the hazardous trust The ‘‘fiou of the Gross” is uni- 
of defending liis battlements to the versal, and almost ixjrpetual. The- 
saint in his hands. The city of Cross itsell' is frequently addressed 
Edessa w^ tlius saved/ by the sight in prayer, and in language applicable 
ol’ a napkin, mai’kcd with the face of only to the Divine Being. A quotation 
Jt;su8. These cheap defences finally from Stourdza, a man of intelligem^e 
lailerl, a'nd Mahomet was lord of the and leaiiiiug. in his defence of the 
Empire: but the i>assion for the pic- Creek Churen, will show to what an 
ture still lived i^ong the serfs of the extent this mysticism can Ihj carried 
Caliph; and while Europe, looking on “ The Cross Is the representative of 
the remote danger with secure con- the structure of man. It seems to 
tempt, multiple her idols, Greece, have been forihed expressly for man, 
under her Arab scouigt^:, cherishecl and its punishment explicitly to serve 
her pictures as the .source of licr con- as the emblem of his misery and his 
eolation. grandeur." Standing erect, looking 

The chief treasure of her mytho- down pn all surrounding things, the 
logy, the Veron Eikon, or true rerem- arms extended as if to embrace the 
blanee, was a picture of onr Ikird, immense space of which it ap|>eurs 
supposed to bear His impression from Hie King; the feet feed in this valley 
baying wiped His face on Calvary, of tears, the brow crowned with thorns, 
Tliis He give to a wom^ who gave signs otihe cares which surround man 
it to the Eknperor Tiberius, whom it even to the tomb. Behold the Mon! 
cured of the gout! But as the JS’cccAomo—behold the adorable atii- 
uapkin was tsiple-folded, it carried tude of the Gisi-man uixm the earth. 
t/tree impresdons, which were im- The more we contemplate, tlie more 
partially divided among the faithflil ; we must feel that it is only by the 
one bemg aeht to Constantinople, punishment of the Cross tliat Jesas 

Gibbon. 
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ChriHt could express iu Ilimaelf idl the 
woes aud all the tmuagressions of 
maiL expiati' them, ransom them, and 
eidtinit coiJectively the human race 
under one lorxn alone.** 

Th<.‘ use of tapers and torches in 
dayli{{ht services is 'deteuded, not on 
the Poj^sh priiunple of emblematising 
the Holy ^irit, but on the more 
plausible ground of imitating the 
primitive wheu the Ohristiaiis 
met Duly mjfore daylight aud in 
eaverus. Both are tKmaily prtisump- 
tuous, us unauthorised ]>y Scrinture; 
and both equally proiaue, as paqiably 
;ulm)ted from heathenism. 

itie services of the Unsek Church 
are wetu-isomely long; they tu’o in 
/Jelimic, and therefore almost wholly 
uiiitttelligible to the people, iiud they 
are intolerably laborious to the priest; 
the wht»lo body ol' the serviws occu¬ 
pying twenty folio volumes, with au 
iulditioual volume of directions!—a 
study to which the time of the priest 
is almost wholly coufiued, not fur its 
knowledge, but for its luauipulatiou ; 
the selection of the services appro¬ 
priate to the day, which change every 
day, and even in the eoursc of the 
<iay. The Liturgy, so called, is limited 
to a snuvll poitiou of those labours, 
namely^ the Communion. 

Ambition iu a |uiesthood and ig¬ 
norance iu a people always pr«iduce 
supurstitiou ; we priest eager to ex¬ 
tend his authority, aud the pemile 
unable to detect the imposture. The 
uatural results arc, the Legend and 
the pretimdcd Miracle. These prau- 
tices iu the Greek Chui‘ch take a 
(HiUairing from the picturesque region 
and the rouiautie mney of the pt;ople. 
Every island, and })erha]t>8 every nill 
and valley, has its sacred^^spot, to 


which the {lopulation approach in 
long processions on any remarkable 
pumie «;lroumstance, whether of Na¬ 
ture or the Calendar. To appease an 
epidemic, to still an eartbquaJci^ to 
make the skies propitious after a 
drought, or to call down the pc^liar 
aid m the Virgin, who usurps, in the 
Greek mind, tne whole power of in- 
teremkm, and thus effectively pos¬ 
sesses the sceptre of Omnipotence, 
summons the multitude in all their 
liageaiitry. 

The services of the Church being 
])erfonned iu a tongue comparatively 
oltftolete, aud being n^cited by the 
priest habitually in a tone of mysten', 
which rentiers them scarcely audible, 
if they were understood, leave the 
{M^uple in almost total ignorance of 
thei r 11 leaning, aud of course indiffei-ent 
to all but the forms of devotion. Like 
the priest of Koine, the Gn »‘k priest 
is the presumed medmtor, not tlu' 
leader of the ptipiilar devotion; his 
prayers are for, not mth, tlie people. 
Thus Ids pertbnnance of the service 
is supposed to answer its purjiose, 
wliuther audible or whispered. Oiw.' 
])ortiou of his duty, however, addressee 
itself to thegenerm ear,—the reading 
of the “Lives of tluf Saints,” entitled 
“ The Tablet of the United Worthies,” 
a record of 3G5 lives; all I'qiuil to 
gorge- the most ravenous credulity. 
Greece, ouee the land of inrentiou, 
is now the laml of imposture; the 
original talent of the soil is now 
exhausted ou dreary fiction. Still 
believiiig iu magiu, charms, the iii- 
lluence of dreams^ and the iuspira- 
tiou of tlie “genius loci,” they are 
preimred to we](!ome every folly of 
lauaticism, and submit- to every arti¬ 
fice of siiimrslition. 


oovbb.vmsn; , 


The four Patriarchs^ of Oonstauti- 
uople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alox- 
audria, are the religious rulers of the 
Greek Church; the three latter being, 
III a certain d^ree, subordinate to the 
Patriarch of Ctonstantinople, without 
whose consent nothing of general im¬ 
portance can be e^ted. This Pa- 
tri^h is elected ly the votes of the 
ntighbouriug bishops ; but he must 
Ihj presented to the Sultan for insti¬ 


tution; and as uotiiing is done iu 
Turkey without a present, the feeron 
this occasion amounts to 20,000 or 
3i),<XM) dollars, the Suftpn still re¬ 
taining the power of depbmtion, ban¬ 
ishment, or oven of dea^h. The I^tri- 
arish po^Bses the considerable privi¬ 
lege of naming his brother patriarchs, 
but the rescript of the Sultan is stilt 
neeessaiy Ibr their confirmation, and 
even to that of every bishop who may 
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1>e appointed by the Patri^ch. ThuH 
the Greek Ohuruh exhibits none of 
the ^*suprema('.y” of the Bomau. It 
lias since the reign of Constantine 
ol^mod no '‘temporal soverei^ty," 
and it has thus in ^oote measure been 
fiseedfzom the intrigues, violences, and 
crimes, which form so lar^ a part of 
the history of priestly ambition. 

Another importivnt prevention of 
Jiiose evils was the marriage of the 
parochial priesthood. In the earlier 
periods of tliis Church, marriage was 
commanded to the priest, and was 
considered so necessary to his otfico 
that on the death of his wife he must 
give up his parish. Even now, not¬ 
withstanding the example of Romo, 
the seadar clergv are pcrmittefl to 
marry, though only once. The re^uhtr 
clergy (inouKs) are not permitted to 
inarryj on the absurd principle that 
their lives are an offering for the popu¬ 
lar sins, and that celibacy belongs to 
holiness. The marriage of the priest¬ 
hood Inwl the natural effect t)f ren¬ 
dering them loyal, by the coiuiec- 
tion of their childnui with tlje 
country, of preventing -the irregu¬ 
larities to which constniincrl celibacy 
inevitably gives and of pre¬ 
venting that ambition for the iudu- 
encti of their class which naturally 
exhibits itself in great bodies who 
have no tie but to the hewl of 
their order. Condraimd celibacy is, 
in a conspiracy^against human 
nature, which always transpir**s in 
a conspiracy against human Allegi¬ 


ance. 

Monasticism forms a prominent 
feature of the system. The Greek 
convents are numerous, powerful, 
and in some instances opulent. Their 
inhabitants aro divided into OalOTers 
(monks) and lay brethren. The uves 
of the former are compfu'atively in¬ 
dolent ; of the latter, comparatively 
laborious. But the Caloyer has his 
peculiar round of irksome occupa¬ 
tions, Matins bepu at four in the 
morning, and last until dawn. The 
nerfmn^ce of the LHurgy is fol¬ 
lowed by reciting the life of some 
saint, and that is followed again by 
nine hynuv^ six of which are to the 


Viigin, and thn'c to the saint of the 
day. In Lent, his task is wearisome ; 
he must go through the whole Psal¬ 
ter every day, ana perform the B!fo- 
tania, which consisto m kissing the 
ground three hundred times in tho 
twenty-four hours. To this empby- 
inent four hours of the night, of 
which two are immediately after 
midnight, arc devoted. How any 
human undt;rstanding can conceive' 
that this drudgery is connected with 
virtue, is productive ol^ood to man, 
or is acceptable to his Creator, must 
be left to the reveries of tlie monk, 
and the recorded absurdities of hu¬ 
man nature. 

The lay brothers are tlie formers, 
the slicplicrds, the tillers, and the 
traders of the convent. They are 
industrious, and so far* they remove 
the stigma from the general ustdess- 
ness of conventual life. Some of 
those communities are lar^Iy en¬ 
dowed, Tlie monks of the well- 
known brotherhood of Mount Athos 
have twenty convents, and possess 
extensive lands. Their Turkish tax¬ 
ation is generally mo<leratej and iii- 
dolenci; never had an easier form 
tlian in the shape of the Caloyer. 

The state of the Russian Church 
w'ould lead ns too far into inquiry ; 
but it has a histoty of its own, some 
remarkable peculiarities, and some 
wospects well worthy of examination. 
Those who feci an interest in the 
subject may be referred to Stdurdza, 
Comidei'otiom sur la Doctrine^ to 
King (hi the, Rtminn Churchy and 
to the brief but exact Treatme ou 
the Creek Church by the present 
learned Doan of Durhaia Tnc sub¬ 
ject m^y well interest us, when it 
involves the- rtdigious wclflirc of the 
millions inliabiting the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Europe, the Danubiau pro¬ 
vinces, the length of Asia Minor, a 
portion of Syria, Assyri^ and ^rica, 
and the sixty millions of Russia—an 
immense extent of human existence, 
whitdi a few years may open to a 
purer faith, mid which is already 
qualifying, by the effects of know¬ 
ledge, sufi’ering, and war, for the 
Geinau 
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Nicamyua and the FiliOtisfc 


MCARMiUA AND 

It is a fixvtl iduu witli the Ameri- 
ciui iHtopif, that in due cowbc of time 
tliey «re to have the control of all 
the North American continent, and 
of the Island of CJulm j they consider 
this tlM'ir “inauifest destiny,” and 
any niovi'inent in that direction is 
looked on by (lu'iu as a niatter oi' 
course, and detw'i ving of cnicouruge- 
IJient. 

The- popular name for the agency 
hy whicli such a states of tilings is to 
he brought altout is “ tilihustcTisui.” 
'J’lie word “fdihustev" is a French 
and Spanish corruption of the Eng¬ 
lish word freeboohT, an appellation 
\vhich, in former days, from its being 
fw!(pU!iiUy iiHSumcd uy a certain class 
of men, wlio disliked the harsher 
iiatru’ of pinite, became familiar to 
the inhabitants of the West India 
Islands and Central Ameri(‘a; but 
us filibusteri.sm is How used, it ex¬ 
presses tile, iictiun of the Ann'i'iiain 
peojile, or a, portion of the people, in 
the ue(jnisiti«»n of territoiy which 
d<K;s not belong to them, unn'straiiitsl 
by the responsibilities of the Ameri¬ 
can Ciovcrnmcnt, 

The sovereign riooplo of the TTnited 
Statoi»,andthe United States Oovom- 
nient, are two distinct bodies, iii- 
Huenccil by different motives. The 
(loviTiiment is obliged to maintain 
the appearance of keeping faith with 
other friendly powem, but at the 
same time is so anxious to gain 
popularity ut home, that it does not 
take n-aily eih'ctual measures to 
check any jiopuhir moverueut, how- 
fA'er illegtil it may be, if favoured 
by the. im^jority of the pople. 

The manner in whicli tne State of 
Nicanigua has licon reduced, or, it 
should rather bo said, raised to her 
present position, by being occupied 
mid governed by a large bo^ of 
Aniericans^ affonb an instance of the 
truth of this statement. 

For the last two years the Ameri¬ 
can and English Goveimments have 
ftecu exchanging dipl(Hnatic letters, 
arguing at great length on the ab> 
strat't meaning of certain words of a 
treaty, by which cither power was 
eipially bound not to ocenpy, 
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colonise, or take possession of, any 
part of (Central America. In the 
mean time a party of American citi¬ 
zens, under conmiand of a certain 
Colonel Walker, have virtually taken 
possession of, and do now govern the 
State of Nicanigua, one of the States 
siHic-ially mentioned in the treaty, 
w hm tliey first lauded in Nicaragua, 
not ten months ago, they numlxTed 
only fifiy-.six men; but in as far 
as "lliey had the good-will of the 
msiijority of the American iicoplc, 
they rcincsented the nation as truly 
OH General Piorce and Lis Cabinet. 
Colonel Walker was mei'cly the prac¬ 
tical exponent of a popular theory, 
and his success 1ms been so rapid and 
decisive, and such is tlic position he 
now l)(»l(l.sin Nicaragua, strengthened 
by daily accessions to his fore*' from 
California and from the United States, 
that tlie Americanisation of Nicai*a- 
gua may bo almost considered an 
establialial fact. 

Should the Americans in tliat 
001111117 be able to maintain their 
position, of whhrh, ut present, there 
seems to bo every probability, the 
successfnl filibustering of Nicaragua 
will be but the beginning ; the en<l 
w ill be tho occupation, by Americans, 
of all the Central American States, 
and, in due course of time, of Mexico 
and Cuba. 

In order to show why the filibus¬ 
tering energies of the Americans have 
been spechuly directed to Nicaragua, 
and how it is that so small a party 
of them have so quickly got contrm 
of that State, ana alst to appreciate 
fully the position which their leadem 
occupy us members of the newly- 
formed government, it is necessary 
to give some information on the poli¬ 
tico condition of the coimtir, and on 
recent events there, which the writer, 
while a resident in the country during 
the greater part 0$ the reVofutiott, 
had good opportimity of acquiring. 

On the diaoovezy of ipUd in Cafi- 
fomia in 1848 . when there 'was such 
a nidi of gdlddiuiitera to that hind 
of promise Doth from the Old and 
the New Worid, the route generally 
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followed was that by Paimoia, aa the 
most expeditiona—hnea of steamers 
licii^ established by Ameriesm com- 
panieB from New York and New 
^eans to Cha^s, and from Pa¬ 
nama to Ban Franeisco. 

The supply of steamers, however, 
was never sufficient for tuo accom¬ 
modation of the crowds of eager emi¬ 
grants ; the profits of the steamship 
companies were enormous, and Ame¬ 
rican enterprise was not long in dis¬ 
covering and opening a new, and in 
many respects 8m)erior, route to the 
golden regions or the Pacific. 

The new route lay through tlie. 
State of Nicanijnw, one of the five 
States into whiori the Central Ame¬ 
rican Confederation was dissolved in 
the year 1831. 

It W'as to the advantages offered 
bv its geographical position that 
Nicara^a owed its distinction. The 
Lake of Nienragua, a sphmdid sheet 
of'watcr ninety miles long by about 
fifty broad, lies within the State. Its 
most western extremity is only 
twelve miles from the Pacific, and 
at its eastern extremity about (.me 
hundrtjd and fifty miles from the 
Atlantic : it empties itself into that 
ocean through the river San Juan, 
wliichis navigable all the distance 
for small vessels, and forms at its 
mouth the harbour of Greytown or 
San Juan del Norte. An intcr- 
oceanic canal was first talked of, but 
it was found that it would take all 
the gold in California to construct it; 
so that idea was JTot the time aban¬ 
doned, and a New York company, 
sfyleti the Accessory Transit Com¬ 
pany of Nicaragua got a charter from 
the State, granting them f«)r con- 
sidetations me exdusire privilege of 
steam-navigation of the river San 
Jusm, and of the Lake Nicaragua, 
for a period of ninety-nine years. 

Steamboats of various cavities, 
to suit the navigation of the .river 
and of.the lake, were sent out^-a 
road over the twelve miles of land, 
between the lake and the harbour 

Srni Jutgi del Sur on tbe Pacific, 
was commenced—rteamships were 

f at on between that port and San 
rancisco, and between New York 
and Greytown, and a large duure of 
the Calimiifian emigration began to 
.stream through the country. 
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The difficulties of the rauto were 
at first considerable, owing to the 
number of rapids in the River San 
Juan requiring boats of peculiar con¬ 
struction for their navigation, and 
from the fact of the wmntiy through 
which lies the road to the Pacific 
being a moimtaiuous wilderness, 
the greater part covered by a dense 
trcmical forest. 

In the rainy season, which lasts for 
about five months, tiie road was so 
bad that a mule vrould sink to his 
belly at oveiy step; the twelve miles 
were not imfreqiiently a two days’ 
joiinioy, and many a floor mule, 
after vainly straggling to extricate 
himself, succumbed to his fate, and 
was absoriicd in the mud, leaving his 
rider to fight his own way through, 
which he generally did without mnoh 
trouble. Such little difficulties w'crc 
not thought much of by Califoniian 
emigrants in those days. 

T7 i« Company, how^ever, soon com- 
fdoted th(' road, and .so far perfected 
their armugements that the passage 
from ocean to ocean is fierforraed lu 
two days. 

The travel to and fro betwocii 
California and the Atlantic States is 
not confined to any particular class 
of the community. Capitalists, mer¬ 
chants, professional men, mechanics, 
labourers,—in fwrt, people of all 
classes, arc constantly going and 
coming. For the last five years an 
average of two thousand Americans 
per month have passed to and fro 
by this route, and, during the few 
days occupied in transit, have had 
ample time to admire ana covet the 
splendid coimtry through w'hich they 
passed, to look with utter contempt 
on the natives, and to speralate on 
what a country it would be it it were 
only under the Stars and Stripes. 

The country, its •climate, its ad¬ 
vantages, resources, and stNual apd 
political condition, have thus been 
gradually made familiar to a con¬ 
stantly increasing proportion of the 
people of the United States and of 
CalmHmia. 

It is in natural consequence of all 
this, and of the apparent hopeless¬ 
ness of immediate success in Cuba, 
that the attention of the filibmitor- 
ing portion of the American eom- 
mnmty has been gradually directed 
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to the State of Nicaragua, aad the 
late civil war in that country c^ered 
too favourable an (ipportumtjr to be 
lost for making a o^nBing in for* 
therancG of the ■cheriimed idea. 

The coiiatituticH) of Nicaragua, 
like that of all the Spanish^Amencan 
States, is republican—that ie to tiay, in 
name; in meet it approaches more 
nearly to a tlespotiem, a modeol* gov¬ 
ernment much better adapted to a 
people the mtijority of whom are 
quite incompetent to form any idea 
on the Buiyect of Helf-govcmment. 

Since the dissolution of the Cen> 
tral American Confederation tlie 
country has been in a constant state 
of revolution. Two years is about 
the longest period ol‘ peace which has 
intervened. The people are wantonly 
deBtructivo and cruel m their eivu 
Wicrfare ; and having lu^en so actively 
employed for nearly twenty yems in 
cutting ejich other's throats, battering 
«lown each other’s dties, spending 
their money in gunpowder, and niiu- 
ing all producing interests by taking 
the labourers from the field to serve 
as soldiers, they had managed to re¬ 
duce themselves and their country to 
such a wretciied state. t»f mis(*ry, that 
it really app< 5 ared t*i lx: the duty of 
some civili^ nation to step in and 
keep them all in order. 

In passing tlirough the country, 
one cannot but be struck with the 
ruin and desolation everywhere ap¬ 
parent, and with the rcauains of ly- 
gone wcrilth and grandeur, W. little 
in aocordanci' with the poverty and 
listless indolence -in which the in¬ 
habitants an* now contented to live. 

Their cities are lialf in ruins, and 
the churches, which, in their niede of 
warfare, they use as fortresses, have 
coim: in for their full share of de¬ 
struction. Those which remain are 
wp{)ered all over with cannon-balls. 
The ruins on the old indigo and 
cotton estates ^ve one an idea of the 
different way in which the people 
once employra themselves; but now, 
in ft country capaUe of producing in 
the gi eatest abundance indigo, cotton, 
sugar, rice, coffee, tobacco, and nearly 
every other tropical production, little 
else IS to be seen but plantains and 
Indi^ eom, the two great staple 
•Ttides of food. Tile tobacco grown 
Jjx th<‘ country is good; the people, 


men, women, and diildren, SEie in¬ 
veterate smoken, but they do not 
even raise mfi^ient tobacco for their 
own consumption. The‘'cacao,”<nr 
chocolate, raised in the aeig^bonr- 
hood of the town of Rivas, is the 
finest in the world: it is a national 
beverage, and the greater part of the 
crop is consumed m the country ; a 
smml quantity is exported to we. 
neighbouiing States; but with the 
exception of a few bullock hides and 
deerskins, which are sent to New 
York, the country cannot be said to 
have any exports. 

Tlie climate generally is by no 
mr^ins unhealthy. Itvariesveiymuch 
throughout the State, being in some 
parts much tempered by a constant 
t>rc<‘ze off the lake, while in the high 
' lands of Segovia and Matagalpa, the 
temperature is ho moderate that most 
oi‘ the grains and fruits of the north 
can be raised in great perfection. 

The rainy wjason commences about 
the end of July, and continues till 
November or December.. During this. 
seaMU it rains in torrents for days at 
a time, and the. roods become almost 
impassable. The most sickly periods 
of the year are the beginning and the 
end of this season; fever and ague are 
then very provailen^ but the natives 
Bufter more than foreigners, chiefiy 
owing to the wretched way in whim 
they live, tlic habitations of the lower 
orders affording generally but poor 
prot4:ction against the weather. 

In the mountains of the district of 
Matagaljia, whichaform part of the 

f reat range which traverses all the 
lorth American continent, are mines 
of gold and silver. They liave hither¬ 
to only been worked the Indians 
in a very rude manner, but sufiSdent 
has been done to prove that they are 
rich: if sdsntificaUy worked, 
will no doubt prove very productive. 

The forests abotmd m rosewood, 
mahogany, and other beautiful woo^, 
and throughout the State many 
valuable iqedidiial gums and i^ts 
are found. 

The scenery ia varied and very 
beautifiil; at certain seasons the 
trees are completely covered with 
flowers, and the forests are a <i«&- 
fiised mass of luxuriant vegetatimi. 

There are .several volcanic moun¬ 
tains in the country, all of great 
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Bimiliurity of aupeitritiico: the fiiiest 
is Chnetepe^ trnioh rises 6tit of the 
lake, ill the shape of a perfeit eooe, to 
the height of maiQr thousand feet. 

The people are rtay deficient in 
ambhiion and enei^, and have a 
\’eiy decided obiectiw to lalwur. As 
long as a roan has sufficient to sup¬ 
ply nis immediate wants, he cannot 
he induced to work, but will devote 
himself to the passive eiyoyment of 
swinging in his hammock, and smok¬ 
ing a cigax. In this way they pass 
the greater part of their time, as very 
little labour is requisite to provide 
plantains, beans, and Indian com, 
Mdiich are the principal articles of 
food. 

Gambling is a prevailing vice, cards 
and dice being chiefly played. Cock- 
fighting, however, is tii'e gw^at na¬ 
tional sport, and at this the most 
money is staked. Th6 fight is never 
of very long duration, wing gene¬ 
rally nothing mwe than a flutter of 
wings for a moment, when one cock 
crows over the other lying dead at 
his feet, neai'ly cut in two by the 
lung sharp knivea with which their 
hews are armed. 

They-have celebrated breeds of 
chickens, on which they pride them¬ 
selves, and in almost evAy house in 
the country may lie seen one or more 
gamecocks tied tty the leg in a comer. 
The owner is always ready to^ht a 
cock on any occasion, but Sunday after¬ 
noon is too time j^nerally devoted 
to this amusement, which is patron¬ 
ised by all classes. 

The people jiossess a great deal of 
naturaf grace, and are extremely po¬ 
lite and formal in their inanneni; 
^.vcn the lower orders are remarkable 
for their gracefulness of gesture, and 
for their courteous phratti Mlogy. 

The principal citiw of Nicaragua 
are Granada, on the northern shore 
of the lake, and Leon, about a hun¬ 
dred and fifty imles to the northjjmd 
not for from the Pacific coast. They 
are both fine mties, built in the usmil 
Spamsh-Am^can style, with nairow 
streets, and Imrge houses of a lingie 
storey, covering ah immense area, 
and ouilt in the form of a square, 
the centre being an open space, gene- 
ri^ ]^attied with trees and^ flowers, 
and w round which Is a wide open 
corridor. The honscs are very spa- 


cumsaad lofty,and admirably adapted 
to the climate. 

The population of Granada is about 
1.5,000, that of Leon is rather more. 
B^ween the iuhabitantsof these two 
dties there has always existed a bit¬ 
ter footing of jealousy and eumi^, 
and in most of their revolutions the 
opposing factions have been the Gra- 
'uaainos against the liconesea. So it 
was in the revolution which is only 
now terminated, and whidi com¬ 
menced in May 1854. 

The government at that time was 
in the hands' of ^e Granada ptiriy. 
Ihe preswlcnt, the late Dmi Priito 
Ghamorm, was a man of great energy 
and determination, but unfortunat^ 
alsa of most stublmm olistinaoy. He 
would listen to advic/e from no one, 
but blindly insisted on carrying out 
his own ideas. After being a little 
more than a year in power, and lie- 
coming more despotic every day, be 
issued a decree, detflaring himself 
preaident for four years more than 
the usual term. 

The Leon party of course imme¬ 
diately got up a revolutiim, of which 
the leaders were a few proniimnit 
men, whom Chamorro had a few 
months before luoiished fifom the 
State, on suspicion of their lieing en¬ 
gaged in a conspiracy against the 
government. At the head of them 
was Francisco Oastillon, a man of 
superior education, and. with much 
more lilieral and enlightened views 
than most of hie countrymen, having 
smmt some years in fitigland ot mi¬ 
nister for Nicaragua. Tlie objert of 
the revolution was to place Oastillon 
in power, and the party prolesseil to 
entertain lilasral ideas, and styled 
tbejnsolvcs the Democratic Party. 
They commenced their operations at 
Roalejo, a small port on tlie Pacific, 
at the noiriieiti extremity of the State, 
where, with a small force, they siir- 

? rised the few soldiers of the garrison. 

hey prooeetled to Chinandega, a con¬ 
siderable-town about six miles on the 
way to Loon. Here thiymot but 
sli^ resistanee, the mtyoiity of tho 
people bring favourable to them i and 
with a large addition to tSieir mine, 
they numbed towards Leon, distant 
about ^liy tuOos, where th^ oafoe 
bifohed their head-qumimtH Ollri: 
fighting one battle in the nd^i^dKmr- 
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?io<m] with the government forcee un¬ 
der diamorro in pereon, who wus 
defeated, and retired to Granada. In 
Iicon they remained some time re- 
craiting their forces, before venturing 
to attack (jranada, which is the great 
Htrongliold of the government |>arty. 

The system adopted of njcmiting 
is very simple inneed. A few sol¬ 
diers with fixed luiyonets are sent 
out to bring in fresh men, or, to use 
their own expressive tenn, to “ eatcdi” 
men. Wlum the unfortunate recruit 
is “caught.” a musket is put in his 
Jmiids, un(i lie becomes a soldier. 
Soldiering is by iin means a popular 
occupation: during a rcvulutioii, at 
the apjiroach of forces of cither party, 
the jH;aee-loviu" natives, in orner to 
escape lieing ‘"caught,” and forced 
into the service, will remain hidden 
in the woods till they arc nearly 
starved. The lower orders take but 
little intcr(;sl in the revolutions, or 
ill politics, and from troops raised in 
this way, of course veiyvaJorons deeds 
are not to be exjKJCted. Tliey gene¬ 
rally desert on the first opportunity; 
but. il‘ they do not. take their muskets 
with them, it is of little consi^quence, 
as other men are soon oaught, and 
made to carry them. Sometimes, 
however, men become scarct', the 
ahlo-bodied having emigrated to some 
more pcaccfiil locsdity; in such a ease 
onc-lmlf of a garrison is placwl to 
koep guard over the other half, to 
l>revent tlieir nmiiing away. 

TJiere is coiiseqnenriy no mutual 
I’et^ling of confidence between otficers 
and men. During impending danger 
of an attack, the othcers will keep 
their liorses saddled all night, and 
sloq) with their spurs on, ready to 
cut and run at a moment’s notice, 
and leave their men to take care of 
themselves. The men, in their turn, 
when kul into battle, will turn roumt 
and desert their officers at the most 
critical moment. Tliere are excep¬ 
tions, of course; and'during the late 
revolution, inany% both officers and 
men, fought well and bravely; none 
more so than the late President Cha¬ 
im iruv 

^Vhilc the Democrats were recruit¬ 
ing ill Leon, Chamorro was busy col- 
lec^ng his forces in Granada, and 
pnn>aniig to stand a siege. 

In all these Spanish towns is a 


large public square called the Plaza, 
in which are generally the 'princifial 
church, the barruclm, and otlier pub¬ 
lic buildings. The Plaza, in ctise of 
war, lieeomes the citadel, rthe streets 
leading into it lieing ail barricaded, 
and cannon planted so as to command 
the approaches. Chamorro enclosed 
within his barricades the Plaza, and 
a considerable jKirtion of the city im¬ 
mediately surrounding it. The streets 
being narrow, barricades were soon 
made of logs of wood and “ adobes,” 
a sort of sun-dried bricks, of whicli 
the houses are built. 

Double and triple barricades of 
tlii.4 sort, eight or ten feet higli, pre¬ 
sented a very eiiectual resistouce to 
anything which the enemy had to 
bring against them. The Democrats 
Htiou made their appearance, and 
taking ixissession of all that part of 
the city not enclosed in the barri- 
oades, they fixed their headquarters 
in an elevated sitnation, from which 
they could pop their caimoii bulls 
into any jjart of the Plaza. 

Neither party were well provided 
with artillery. They had eaidi three 
or four guns, twelve and twenty-four 
jiounders, with which they blazed 
away at each other for nearly a year, 
and between them managed'to lay 
about three-fourths of the city in 
mins. 

The city was never completely in¬ 
vested, and occasional sknmroages 
between small parties of the opposing 
forces took place outside the town, 
but nothing worthy the name of an 
assault was ever attempted. The De¬ 
mocrats soon became masters of the 
entire countiy, with the exception of 
the Ix’sieged portion t^e city of, 
Granada occupied by Uhamorro and 
Ilia party, the Iiegitimists, as they 
called themselves. 

When a small detachment of the 
Demoiu-atic army marched upon 
Rivas, the only town of importance 
in the part ot the country through 
which the Transit road passes, we 
inliabitnnts, being mostly m fiwour dl' 
the Chamorro govenimenti, fled cn 
viamy taking with them HU tiieir va¬ 
luables and movable' prop^y, to 
the neighbouring state of Costa Rica, 
the frontier of wmch is within tweitty 
milea 

The few w'ho had the courage to 
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remain were nofc molested, but the 
Democrats ap^priated to their own 
use as barrkKS, whaterer pri¬ 
vate houses suit^ their convenience, 
and commenced levying contributions 
on the inhabitants; b\it as they had 
fled, and were not present to r^^nd 
to tne call, their property was aaveri- 
tised for sale, tneir stores broken 
open^ their goods sold, and sun¬ 
dry other forcible measures taken to 
mise funds. 

The mode of flnancing in time of 
revolution is equally simple with that 
of recruiting. 

When a contribution, as they call 
it, is leviefl on n town, the prihcij)al 
iidtabitants are assessed arhitnirily 
by the officers in command for as 
much as each is supitosed to be able 
1 o pay. The unfortunate victims 
haAT. then to fork out the dollars ; 
there’is no help for them. If they 
reftisej or plead ijoverty, they art; ner- 
ha))s imprisoned and kept on low 
diet: a tew days of this treatment 
has a wonderful effwiton the m«*mory, 
and frequently enables a man to re¬ 
member where he has buried his 
cash, or to discover some means of 
raising the needful, to 1>e handed 
over for tlie support of the party, to 
which probably he may lie opp^etL 
When his own party come in to 
power again, they will make him dis¬ 
gorge to double the amount by way 
ofpimishment. Fortbeseforcedloans 
he may get some sort of del»enture, 
worth alxmt as much as the papttr it 
is wiitten on. In such times the 
{leople are afraid to let it be supposed 
that they have any money at all; they 
feign iioverty, burying their money 
secretly, and the houses of foreign 
residents are lumbered up with ml 
sorts of chests and boxes, sent there 
stealthily by the unfortunate natives, 
in order to keep them safe from the 
rapacity of thdir countrymen. 

The Demoerats from the first were 
eager to obtain the good-will of the 
American reiddents; and as they imo^ 
fessedto be fighting in the cause of 
liberty and progress, against tyranny 
and old-fogeyism, th^ sncee^ed in 
enlisting a dozen or so of Americans 
4n San Juan del Bar and Virgin Bay. 
The latter place is a small on 
the lake, whore the passengers by 
the Transit route embark on the 


steamers. They |>aid these men 
about a hundred dollars per moutl., 
gave them commissions as ooloiiel.^ 
and captains, and sent them to Gre 
nada to pep^r the Chamorro i>artv 
with their nfies. 

With the aid of smnn Amcrioani^, 
thev also took iwssession of Bar 
Canos, which is tm old fort sitnateu 
at the imint whore the lake delxnioh. s 
into the river San Juan. It is a jw;- 
sitiun of groat importance, .os it onm 
mands the entrance into the lake, 
by which is the only communication 
between the interior of the coni)tr>' 
and the Atlantic. They also oecii 
pied an ohl Spanish fort alxmt fifty 
miles down the river, called Castillo, 
where there are a few hotels kept by 
Americans for the accomroodution of 
IMiaseimers by the Transit route. 

In Leon, the head-quarters of !!■ • 
Democrats, tiny proclaimed their g«>- 
vemment, declanng Gastillon presi¬ 
dent. They appointed all the ne- 
epffcsaiy government fiinctionorlcs 
tiironghout the State, and in fact 
Aven* the Aurtunl government of the 
eountiy. 

The Legitimists remained in a state 
of siege in Granada, and would have 
had to surrender for want of ammu¬ 
nition, had they not succeeded in i (‘- 
taking Sun Carlos from the Demo¬ 
crats, and thereliy owning their com¬ 
munication with the Atuuitic ; tiny 
then procured a large supply of powdei- 
and shot front Jiunaica. 

During the siege the Ixtsicging 
army of Democrats numbered about 
fifteen hundred, while the Legiti¬ 
mists did not number more than a 
thousand. 

The Democrats were assisted by 
thestatr; of Hondunie to the extent 
of two hundred men; and the Legiti¬ 
mists were long in negotiation with 
the government of Onatemala, which 
was favourable to their cause, but 
they did not succeed in getting any 
material aid from that State. 

After ten months’ vain endeavour 
tc take the Flaza of Granmla, the 
Democratic last Febnuuy, broke up 
their camp, and retired to Leon. At 
a town callcii Masaya, about half- 
Avay from-Granadai th^ were 4>wt- 
taken and attacked by the oppc»ite 
par^. A bloo^ fight cnsm»—-the 
thickest of it took place in the church. 
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in which some three fatmdifid men 
were killed. 

The Granada par^ now regained 

S rMsoaHion of the sou^m part of the 
tate, while the Democrats continued 
to hold Leon and all the northern 
portion. 

During the time that the Transit 
route hM been held ly the De¬ 
mocrats, they had lieen most active 
in thoir endeavours to enlist Ameri- 
t ans in tlicir cause. Cash was scarce, 
hut their offers of lands to those who 
would join them were very liberal; 
and it soon liecame known, l)Oth in 
Nicaragua and in California, that a ne¬ 
gotiation had l)ecit concluded l)etween 
Oolotkol Walker in San Francisco, 
through his agent in Nicaragua, and 




largo tracts of land were granted to 
liim, andotherprivilecesgiiai'antml to 
him, on condition of his coming down 
with a certain number of men to serve 
in the Democratic army. 

This Colonel Walker had already 
tlisthiguished himstdf as the most 
daring hUbuster of the day. In the 




le^er of an ox^jedition which sailed 
from San Francisco, with the inten¬ 
tion of taking possession of Sonora, 
a northern stote of Mexico, adjoining 
California. He landed at a small 
plaiK} on the coast, with some fifi^ or 
sixty men, where he met but little 
resistanca He proclaimed himsedf 
president, and appointed each one ol* 
Mis party to some high office ci state, 
lie veiy soon, however, had to eva¬ 
cuate the premises, and escaped to 
California, with but a small portion of 
hie original band; and on his amval 
in San Francisco, was tried for a vio¬ 
lation of the neutrality laws: he 




coureo was acquitted. The people of 
California are not disposed to judge 
verv harshly of such an enterprise, 
ana from the larger portion of tho 
community he met with more qrm* 
patliy than condemnation. 

It was so publicly known in San 
Francisco that Wuker wm fitting 
out bis Nicaraguan' expedition, that 
the authorities were oi course com- 
pell^ to interfere. Thdr mideavours 
to sfop the sailing oi his brig, how- 
oy&r^. were not very effectual, as 
Walker, having em^ked all his 


nnall party of fifty-six men, maa- 
a«ed to under weigh dining 
tw night. 

In the month of ^y th^ arrived 
in the port if Real^o, and marched 
to Leon to jom the headquarters of 
the Democi^ic army. 

The Legitimists were now in a 
perpetual state of consternation: dur¬ 
ing the siege of Granada they had 
learned to appreciate the effigy 
of an American rifle in Aiuei^an 
hands; and in their frightened ima¬ 
ginations, Walker’s modest force of 
fifty-f«x men was augmented to 500. 
They made active prejiarations, how¬ 
ever, to give him a warm re<«ption: 
proclamations were issued with the 
object of rousinff the patriotism 
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r<!ady to take up arms to save the 
independence ol tho country, and 
ordering all the inliabitants, on the 
apitHToami of Widker, to retire to the 
nearest garrison. However, except¬ 
ing among the political leaders of pc 
party, ami those compromised with 
thein in the revolution, the prospect 
of Americans gaining the ascendanor 
in the country seemed to be regard¬ 
ed with indifference. Indeed, many 
of the upper classes, tired of the^ 
constant rcvidutioxm, and the ruin 
and misery attendant upon them, 
longed secretly for the presence of 
any foreign influence which should 
giuuantce peace in the counpy. 

The first active service in whidi 
Walker and Ws men were engaged 
was in an expedition which wm form¬ 
ed by tlie D^ocratsto recaptuyethe 
town of Rivas. About thq end of 
June, the expeditionasy force, con- 
dsting of Walker’s party, and 
humi^ native troops under the im- 
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■ own ofB- 
in two or 


cere, embarked at RcaUH^o in two or 
three si^ vessels, and landing in 
the neighbomrhood of San Juan dd 
Sur, mardted across the country up¬ 
on the town of Rivas, distant about 
twenty-five miles. 

The peojde of Rivas, whra the 
Legitimists retort the town in Feb¬ 
ruary, had returnedfirola their volun¬ 
tary exile in Ooeta Riea; and fec^ufi^ 
no doubk ashamed of the in^doiiotta 
way in which, ayearbefisreJ^Mya^^ 
domed tiieir toini to the Democrats- 
without ever firii^ a shot, they roused 
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themBelvesnowto make a atont resut- 
anoe, iheir spiesliavinggiyeti tiiem am* 
l>le warning of tide eneiny’e ajiproach; 

When the Bmnocrate enived, and 
the flight began, Walker was most 
shamelally deserted bgr the whole of 
the native troops, and he found him¬ 
self, with hm fifty-six Americans, 
opfKtsed to a force of about flour 
hundred. 

His par^, however, had taken np 
their position in a bouse, from which 
their rides dealt suddmi death most 
profusely—^aU the natives killed were 
nit in the head; but at last they ex¬ 
pended their ammunition, and the 
Li^gitimists setting fire to the house, 
they were obliged to cut their way 
Through them, atid retired to San 
il uan del Sur, which place they rcach- 
ud unmolested, the natives not caring 
to follow them. 

The loss on Walker’s'side, in this 
affair, was six men killed; while the 
Ledtimists lost about seventy. 

At San Juan del Sur they found a 
small schooner to take them back to 
Kealejo; and before sailing, Wtilker 
performed an act of summ^ justice, 
which raised hi^y in the opi¬ 
nion of many people m the country. 
He and his men had all embarked 
<]|uictly in the evening on board the 
schooner, which was Qdng in the har¬ 
bour, and were waiting till morning 
for a breese, when, about midnight, 
two Americans, who did not bcltmg 
lo Walker’s, party, unfl were well 
known to be bad and desperate cha¬ 
racters, set fire to a law wooden 
bnildiim which was used as a bar¬ 
rack : their object was to bum the i 
town, and take the ‘opportunity of 
the confusion to rob and plunder the 
inhabitants, expecting, no doubt, 
that WallBBi'e party w^d join them. 

Thqrtittde a great mtstal|^ how¬ 
ever j for, on going on board walker’s 
vessel, and hmsting of what they had 
done, he immediately arrested thmn, 
and as there were no anthorilies 
ashore to whom he conld hand them 
over, he had them tried 1^ a court- 
martial at oiic<^ by which th^ w&te 
sentenced to be shot. One was ihot 
while endeavouring to make his 
escape in a boat; the otber^ was 
taken ashoretobcshot, where, in the 
dmknem df the hig^t. he managed to 
escape from his gumroa 
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About a moifth before tliis time 
General Chamorro died of an illnc^ 
imder which he had lieeit for scAue 
months gradually sdnking. He was 
succeeded as Oeneral-in-^ief of the 
Le^thnist party by General Corral, 
who*had already Wn actually in 
command for some time. 

Walker dM not attempt another 
despent on that part of ^ country 
till the month of Ai^pali^when he 
landed at San Juan ^.<1^ vriih 
about seventy-five Anwriwiite and two 
hundred native troops, ' fl^be met 
with no op{X)6ition, the'follPfi' of the 
Legitiinists being all concentrated in 
the town of Rivas. He shortly march¬ 
ed to the village of Vh-gm* on tlie 

Lake : while there he was attacked 
by a vastly superior force of 
mists under General Ouardiola. The 
fight lasteil several hours, but Walker 
succeixlod in driving them back to 
Rivas with considerable loss. The 
casualties on his side were, two Ame¬ 
ricans wounded and limf-a-doz^ 
natives killed. After this-he again 
returned to San Juan del Bur, where 
he remained quietly recMving rein- 
forcemeixts from California, and en¬ 
listing from tl>e passengers passing 
through the c«>untry. 

Virgin Bay ami San Juan del Sur 
are two small villages, called into ex¬ 
istence by the establishment of the 
Transit route. They form the ter- 
mini of the land travel, and are com¬ 
posed princijMdly of American hotels 
lor the accommodation of ][)asscngers; 
the requirements of the Transit route 
also furnish employment to a sm^ 
dumber of Americans at these two 
points. 

About the muldle of October, 
Walker— now holding a regiilar com- • 
mission as Comtnand^-in-chiei' of the 
Democratic army, and having jpwlu- 
ally augmented the anrnber of Ame¬ 
ricans under his (^mmand to two 
hundred, and having a force of two 
hundred and fifty native troops— 
oeeded to Virgin Bay, and,_t^ng 
possesROfi of* one of the Transit 
pariy’s steannereL he eml»rkea his 
whole foroei AiWafew hows’pas- 

3 e he landed bis troops abont two 
ee ftom Granada, and marched 
directly on that stronghold of'^ 
Legitiimsts. General Corral, thu 
Commander-in-chief, was in 


with the greater jrtirt of his forces, 
expecting that Walker would make 
that the tirst point of attack. The 
gurrisou in Granada were completely 
taken by Barpiise, and, after firing 
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friends of the other party, a schooner 
was desjpatdmd to make a demonstrar 
tion berore Bivos, which is sitnated 
about a mile from the shore of the 
n/j otAJL awaau^ »sv«,rx 4uaas|^ Lake. After a few guns had been 
but a few shots, Walker had fulbpos- fired, the Legitfanists took the hint, 
HCHsiou of the city. The inhabitants and set Colonel Wheeler at liberty, 
were at first gnmtly alarmed, expect- A negotiation was afterwards en- 
ing that the Democrats would com- terod into, which resulted in a treaty 
mit all sorts of excess<w; but Walker of peace bcingagreed upon, smd signed 

by Walker and Corral, as the repre- 


quickly issued a proclamation, j»ro- 
niising protection to person and ]>ro- 
j)erty. As the i>cuple found that 
he iit<aintain(;d such strict discipline 
among Ids tiwps as tt) bo able to 
keojt his word, tranquillity was soon 
restored ; and no doubt favourable, 
comparisons were drawn betAveen the 
order and quiet which prevailed on 
the taking of their city by the Demo¬ 
crats unuer Walker, and the scenes 
of plunder and excess which hud en¬ 
sued on such occamons la their for- 
nicr revolutions. 

Duiing the months of July and 
August, the country luul been visited 
by cholera in its most deadly fonn. 
Many small villages, Virgin Bay and 
San Juan del Sur among the num¬ 
ber, wens almost depopidnted. In 
the town of Masaya, with a ]K)pula- 
tion of alsmt ten thousand, nearly 
ouc-thinl of the number perisheil. 
Oastillon, the Democratic president 
in Leon, fell a victim to the disease; 
and Walk(<r, btnng General-in-chief, 
was now at the hewl of the party. 
He was oftered the Presidency, wliich 


sentatives of their respective parties. 

By this treaty, wliich was concluded 
towards the end of October, it ivas 
agreed that the two governments 
which had existed in the coimtiy 
since the commencement of the revo¬ 
lution, should cease. Don Patricio 
Rivas was declared provisional Prc.^i- 
dent for fourteen months, and General 
Walker was acknowledged Qeneral- 
in-chief of the army, who, with four 
ministers to be appointed by tli«- 
Pre-sident, were to form the govern¬ 
ment. 

Acconling to the stipulations of the 
treaty. General Corral, a day or two 
afterwards, entered the city of Gran- 
mla with his troops, and was receiveil 
by Walker, llie two generals then 
went through an imposmg ceremony 
of' solemnly ratifying the treaty in 
church. A Te Deum was sung, the 
Legitimist trooM were joined to the 
Democrats, and liecame one army 
under command of Walker, and 
the following govoramont was pro¬ 
claimed:— ’ • 


ho judiciously declined, retaining his ©os Tatbicio Rivahi PmideM. 
more I'ffective office of General-in- cpwkral Wm. Walkbh, owiwwwicier-iii-cftif/. 

Obkkiul Maxiuo Xebkb, Minuter cf StMe . 

^ mi 1 • 1 . i. « .1 Gkkkrax.P osoiAKoCoftUAL, H'or. 

Ihe Cominamler-m-ehief of tlia§^coi.. pahkbr ir. f'rencb, ^rini««er(/^/yao^ 
Legitimist_ party, General Corral, 


being at Rivas with his forces, it 
was proposed to offer him terms, as 
it must have been evident to him 
that his cause was now hopeless. 

Colonel Wheeler, the United States 
Minister r<;sideut in Nicait^iS was nmeh esteemed and resj^W; he is 
induced, at the urgent solicitation of the head of an influential fhmily, who 


Poa Fesmim Fmucs, MiuMer ^ PtMk Credit, 

Although the Democrats had gain¬ 
ed the day, the new government was 
comno^ m men of both parties. 
Rirt^ the President is a-gentleman 


the iieoplo of Granada, to undertake 
the ilnty of ncgotiatuig tenns, assisted 
by Don Juan Ruiz, a man of great 
influence in the Rivas department. 

On their arrival in Bii'as, in pur¬ 
suit of their })aeific ol^ct. Colonel 
Wlieeler very soon found himself a 
prisoner in tne hands of the Legiti'* 
mists. Some days * afterwards, his 
nou-apx>earance causing alarm to his 


have always bemi <mp(»ed to the 
Democratio party. For, some years 
he has been ccUector of' customs at 
San Oarlos. , ' 

General Walker, commander «in- 
ehief, filled the same office in the 
Democratio government - 
€kneral Maximo ndnister 

of state, was Walker’s predecessor 
in command of the Democratic army, 
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he aud Oomtl, Uie new miaister of 
'WOT, having been the ^enera^of the 
two hostile armies during the greater 
part of the revolution. 

Colonel Parker H. Fren<di, mmia- 
ter of the Hacienda^ is an American 
who distinguished himself some years 
ago in the intestine wars in Mexico, 
and has latterly been conducting a 
newspaper in Califoruia. 

Don Fermin F(*rror, minister of 
])ublic credit, is a wealthy citizen 
of (riauuda, who took no active part 
in tlic Itttii revolutitm.. 

A very few days idler General 
(,Wal had so solemnly ratitied the 
treiity, letters were intercepted, writ¬ 
ten by him to some other leaders of 
ilx' old Legituuist party, from which 
iJ Avas evident that lie was conspiring 
A\ ith them to upset the government, 
of wliich he liad just become a mern- 
bc-r. He was iramcduitely tried by 
eoui-t-mai'tial for treason ; and being 
found guilty, he was seutenciid to be 
shut next day. With his party he 
was iinmeusely impular, and during 
llie revolution had displayed great 
ability as a inilitaij’^ leaner; but the 
evidences of his treachery iulniitted 
of no doubt, and he was shot accord¬ 
ing to hU sentence, in the Plaza of 
Graiuidin in presence of the whole 
army. His summary execution w'ili 
no (loubt have a bcneiicitd influence 
on the people, by incodcating on them 
the necessity of acting with sincerity, 
in wliatever obligations they come 
under. , 

The new goveniment. was now 
formally acknowledged by Colonel 
Wheeler, the American minister, the 
only foreign minii^r resident in thq 
State. ' The president was also visited 
by the captam of tlie United States 
sloop of war Massachusetts, then ly- 
in^n theharliour of San Juan del Sur. 

The natural consequences if a re¬ 
storation of peace, alter a year' and a 
half of revolution, were soon mani¬ 
fested^ in the return of many of the 
iniisbitants, who had absented them¬ 
selves, to av<nd the horrors of dvil 
war, and in the impulse ^ven to all 
pcaraflil pursuits. 

The power of 1;hd press is such an 
acknowledged fact m the United 
States, and the establishment of a 
neu^per fo%iws so closely on the 
adissni^ dvilisatltHi, that wher- 
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Americans arc 
settled together in the backwoods^, 
one of them is sure to publish a news¬ 
paper for the edification of the rest 

So in Granada one of tho first 
things the Americans did was to 
bring out a weekly paper, called ’* AV 
.Niciiraffutmc “ the Niciu-aguan,” 
lialf English, half Spauisii. It is a 
very respectable sheet, with a gcKpd 
deal of its sjiace devoted to the en¬ 
lightenment of the public regarding 
the natural advantages of the country, 
its fertility, its dcligiitfnl dimato and 
great mimu'al wealth. The only 
thing in the shape of a newsjiaper 
hitherto known in Nicaragua, had 
been a mere Government Gazette, 
published once a-mouth or so. 

The State of Gosta Rica, adjoining 
Nicaragua on the south, is tlie must 
flourishing of all the Central Ameri¬ 
can States. It has been for many 
years free from ivvohition, and the 
jK'ojilc are fumnarativcJy thrifty and 
industrious. The finniici's of the, 
State arc in a good (;ondiiiun, and 
in military matters it is far in a<l- 
vance. of Nicaragua, having ii well- 
orgauisc^d militia of ‘KXX) or .OotK) 
men. A certain proportion of the 
troops are armed with the Minid- 
rifle, and they arc well proviilcd Avith 
artillery. Tiicre arc great numberK 
of QonnaiiB in the country, many of 
them in tlie employment of Govern¬ 
ment, and it is to them that the 
ficople arc indebted for the efteetivo 
state of their army. The prim-ipal 
product ion of the country is coffiM*., of 
which the export is large, tho greater 
part being sent to England. TheGov- 
eniment were in great consternation 
at the success of the Walker party 
in Nicaragua, thinking, no (loubt, 
that their turn would soon come. 
Th«jy made active preparaticnis to 
resist invasiou, but it is not likely 
that they will attempt to act on the 
offensive. 

Honduras, whie,hadioinsNi(‘a,ragua 
on the north, whs favourable to the 
Democratic party, and has acknow¬ 
ledged the Americo-Nicaroguan Gov- 
emmeut. I^ie president of that 
State lately vkatisi Walker in Gran¬ 
ada ; and as Honduras is threatened 
with a risnewai of hostiKties by 
Guatemala^ Walker is about to assist 
the foituer State with a portion of hia 
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ever hnlf-a-dozen 
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American forces. The fact of Walker 
tiding balfof his force from Nicara^ia 
to the ossistauce of a neighbou^g 
State, is a convincu^ proof of his 
confiaenco in the Mcurity of the 

S tsition which he has attained. In 
onduras, of course, the same game 
* will be played as in Nicaragua. In 
fighting lor the people, the Americans 
Will gain the ascendancy over them, 
and will k(iep it 

Guatemala, which lies to the north 
of Hoiuluras, is the largest and most 
important of the Central Amerieau 
States, und is also the most hostile 
to Ameri«;an influence. 


decided^ Saxon features. Hk fol- 
iowen hmd him in the utmost esteem 
and admiratiem ; and hk conduct, 
since his accession to power in Niua* 
ragna, has been sndh as to inspire 
with confidence in hk judgment and 
abilities many infinentud theoi'etical 
filibusters in California, who are not 
likely to allow the present flattering 
prospect of the realisation of their 
ideas t(j be lost for want of support. 

He has been receiving coutinuul 
acoesedons to hk force, and now the 
Americans in Nicaragua und«r his 
command amount to upwards of 900 
men. 


But-whatever be the feelings of 
the other States towards Americans, 
it is not to be supposed that, having 
gained the foothold they have iu 
Ciintral America, they can be re¬ 
strained by tlie weak and indolent 
woplo by which they arc siunx>uiided 
from extoiuliiig their duininion. In 
whatever way they may <-ome inti> 
contact, whether iti war, <U)doinacy, 
or poaw’ful competition in mercantile 
and industrial pursuits, the snipt'rior 
boldness, energy, and jierseveranoe of 
the Anglo-Saxon character is sure to 
assort its supremacy. 

The spirit of ftlibusterism is not 
conflneil to any particular class of 
the Ameiican community. , Among 
the small party with which Walker 
originally saileit from San Francisco 
were several lawyew and doctors, 
and othcr.«i holding a vospectabJe 
position. General walker liimself 
IS of a respectiiblo family in Ala¬ 
bama. He is about forty years ol‘ 
age, and is a man of superior edu¬ 
cation, the greater part of which he 
reoeivprl in Europe. He originally 
studied medicine, out aftorwartls be¬ 
came a member of the legal profes¬ 
sion. For some years he conducted a 
newspapiT in New Orleans; but 
when the Oalifornia excitement broke 
out, he went to that country, and 
for some time editod a journal in 
Sau Francisco, and has latterly been 
practising hk protesmou in Marys¬ 
ville, a my of some importance in 
the northern part of Oalifornia. 

In nersonm appearance he k not at 
oU what one wmild suppose such a 
daring and successful fluDiister to be, 
being an exceedingly qruet mam with 
a mild expression m face, ahd rery 


The following article from the Sexn 
Frandaeo Herald of the 6th October 
gives a very good idea of the popular 
feeling in favour of Walker, even be¬ 
fore the achievement of his success iu 
Graiutda had become known. Tiiu 
inefficiency of the executive to nqtress 
such a wholesale shipment of recruits 
and arms is !vko remarkable 

^ Tua VBPAttrvRS otr 'ran Walkbu Be- 
INVOUOEMJSMTS 7B0J1 SaN FiIA»OIBCO. 

Exciting Scenes along the IFArtcws—fn- 
cffectVM AUmnitt of n EaHg to board the 
Steamer iaa Sailing Vessel—Three Hun¬ 
dred Stand of Arms for WalkeV s Armg 
—Proceeding in tlte Twelfth District 
Court— The Skei^lf's Party too late— 
Incidents, dec. 

The oun’cnt nimours of the past week 
relative to the number of adventurers 
who intended to embark on the steamec 
Uncle Sam, to join Walker at Nicaragua, 
served to attract alai-go prowd in the 
viduity of (he steamer on the occasion 
of her departure yesterday. The vessel 
was advertised to sail at 9 o'clock a. u., 
and long before that hour Jackson Street 
Wharf was filled with spectators and 
those interested in the embarkation of 
the Expeditionists. It is stated that 
nearly four hundred through passage 
tickets were sold before the appoint^ 
sailing hour, but, as will be seen, various 
eifotUEOBtanoes compelled the ^ent of 
the line to postpone the steamer’s de¬ 
parture until four o’clock p. at. Ofiloers 
wore shitionedin every part of the vessel, 
with positive orders to xdlow no one on 
board unless provided with a passage 
ticket. There seemed to be so dii^iosi- 
tion to infringe Ais order, and evo^- 
tiihig wanf on quk^y untfi about noon, 
when it was diaoovM^ that some of the 
passengovB were is posseetion of arms 
belonging to tbe * Sen FraneiBeo Blues * 
mifieuy -oerpsii A searob-waRtmt wm 
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jnimediately protored^ aad tweatt^'inne 
muakets, icteotified bf iaaial>M» of ite 
coDiptmy imoied) w«te reooveaed. SRie 
wamuit WM oxecutfid 1^ a sioglo officer 
of tbe police, who recoiTcd oo mtHjBiBiiL- 
tion, but was pensittod ^ make a 
thorough aea^oh of every quarter of the 
▼eeaeL Oatiog tbie inTestigation' two 
large crookeiy cratoi, full of arms, were 
dieoovered, but as the officer had uo 
authority to seuse upou tibiese,'they were 
•left undisturbed, although infovmstion 
of the fact was immediately given to the 
Quartenuaster, Genoral Kibbe of the 
State militia, who soon after aaccrtaincd, 
by means of the telegraph wires, that tbe 
snuooiy of the Sacramento ride company 
had been entirely divested of every wea¬ 
pon and round of ammunition. Gene¬ 
ral Kibbe at once commenced suit in the 
TwcUlh District Court to recover' the 
arms belonging to the Stato, on board the 
Uncle Sam. The business of the suit 
was despatched with all possible haste ; 
but before the necessary documents 
could be procured and placed in the 
hands of the sheriff, the hour bad amv.od 
for tbe sailing of the stcamor. As the 
lines holding the vessel to the whurf wore 
cast adrift, thero was some indication of 
trouble between the officers of the vessel 
and those on tho wharf auaious to obtain 
passage. Tlic wliarf was densely packed 
with men, and at the fii'st move of tho 
steamer’s paddles, a general rush was 
made to board her. The officers of tho 
boat resisted and the body of the crowd 
was driven back, at the imminent risk of 
their being crashed between the vessel 
and tho wharf, or launched ovorboai-d. 
The scone was frightful, indeed ; but 
fortunately, and singularly enough, no 
one sustaiued serious iniury, as for as 
could bo ascertained. About fifteen or 
twenty succeeded in getting on board, 
and the vessel diot out into the stream, 
where she came to, evidently mth the 
view of compelling those to return on 
shore who had succeeded in boarding the 
vessel by force. By this time the expe¬ 
ditionists, to the number of three hun¬ 
dred, hod chartered a Urge s.;hoouer ly¬ 
ing convenient to the wharf This move¬ 
ment was seen on board the steamer, 
and as tho schooner spread her canvass, 
..the steamer’s paddles were again put in 
motion j but she had not proceeded far 
when she again lay-to. The schooner 
was now under fhll headw^ with a fine 
breeee, and tacUne qniekly, she came up 
under the lee of we steanier, when jmo 
vriMi (udered to keep of; and at the same 
tiiiie the steamer ooaunenced moving 
•head. It was now beyond the pewu 
•^e schooner to woih np to'ihe pesitioa 


of the steamer until tho latter would 
have nafficient time to send the iutruders 
ashore and get under way amto. StUI 
the schooner potsevered, and stood off 
for another tack. In the meantime u 
posse of Sheriff’s officers, headed by Mr. 
Dowdigan, wUh the writ of restltatiou, 
had procured a rowboat for tho purpose 
of boarding the steamer. This they wore 
unable to accomplisb, ae the steamer got 
under way just os the Sheriff’s boat 
reached her side. Tho schooner was at 
this time within a few cabled’ length of 
the steamer, but, coming up under tliu 
lee of .Telepuph Hill, tho breeee died 
away, and all thought of boarding was at 
onco abandoned, as the steamer was by 
this time imder a fnU hood of steam, 
with hor bows directod seaward. The 
schoonor landed tho disappointed expe¬ 
ditionists at Jackson Stroet wharf; and 
a large number of ships' laimches and 
othor small cmft filled with mon who 
evidently intended to take the first op¬ 
portunity to board the steamor, put bo^ 
to thu shore. It would be useless to at¬ 
tempt a description of* tlio scones along 
the wharves. From Jackson Street to 
Korth Fuiut, every place of observation 
was crowded with eagor spoctators of the 
znovementa of the two vessels. It seemed 
to be the uuivoiual impression that the 
schooner load would bo permitted to 
board, us it was lumourcd that they had 
obtained passage tickets by some means 
just as tlio stonier left tho wborf. No 
fouud.'^on for this rumour could bo as¬ 
certained, and it was undoubtedly or- 
roneoiui. Tho city Mai'dinl, with several 
polioomou, remained on tbe steamer un¬ 
til she was fully under way. Among tho 
number who attomptod to board in small 
boats, was a man named Uoury Gray, 
who strenuously persisted in his endea¬ 
vours to board the steamer, although 
forcibly resisted by officer (Jcmnelly. At 
last Gray drev; a revolver and pointed it 
at, the officer, who also drew bis pistol, 
when the boatmen in the boat with Gray 
covered his person with their own. Gray 
was subsequently arrested by tho poUco 
,and placed in confinement. It is gene¬ 
rally believed that tbe Uncle Bara carried 
away about three hundred stand of arms 
for t he uso of WaUcor’s army. It is known 
that a large quantity of arms and ammu¬ 
nition had been purchased in tliis city to 
to sent to San Joan by this steamer. 
J' 1 st previous to tbe sailing (ff tho steamer 
it was ascertain'id that a number of per- 
oitision lock mttskeliB, belonging to tho 
Mannhattoa Fire Compmiy of this mty, 
w«ie tak«a firom^ eneioe-house diMOog 
tbenigbt. TheiffiefttuenfiromtitoSoO'- 
ramentamiUtaci oompuiy are s«td 
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oxcdlcnt vreapoas, aud Uioy will, un¬ 
doubtedly, be a viduable acQuisition to 
i.bo artnameut of the Nicaragua republi¬ 
can troo{)S. Many of those who failed 
to procuro paesago on the ateamer yes¬ 
terday had placed their baggage on board. 
This baggage will unquestionably bo 
lauded at Sau Juan, and kept for them 
by their ntorh fortunate comrades until 
laicU time as they shall bo successful in 
their oudeavourH to join Walker.”—S «m 
Franemo lhm>d, Oct. C. 

Thih is tilt! way they do thiutf-n in 
. uH'ordinj^ a striking con- 

to (Ik‘ vctv iin]M).sliig ileinonstra- 
liuii made in New York about tw'o 
■iioutiis ago in support of the neutra¬ 
lity laws. 

Shortly after the formation of the 
•Valkor govonnnent in Granada, a 
deitroe was issued, grttntiug twt) luin- 
tlrwl and fifty acres of land to 
every emigrant who wouM come and 
Kettle on and irni»rove his grant.; and 
m (amstnjnenco of advertisements to 
tluit effect, inscrteil by the 'N’icaraguan 
government in the Now York pii}»ers, 
great numbers of men intended sail¬ 
ing for that couutiy in the roguhvr 
tit^'ainiT of tlie Nicaragua Transit 
t'Ojnpaiiy. 

TToelnmations w’ere issued by Pre¬ 
sident Pierce, WM.muig the citizens not 
1 o violate the neutrmity law^; and 
A hen the steamer vvas on the iioint of 
li'aving the wharf, the government 
officers mmte an attempt to arrest Imt, 
Tlie cajitain, how'ever, disregarded, 
them, and got under way^ but was 
immght up, while steaming down 
the harbour, by two or throe shots 
iVnm a man-of-war. Tlie steamer 
was sciirehed, but no evideiiw of 
the violation of the laws was found 
ou Itoard of her. The comjiauy, hovr- 
cver, requested the assistance of the 
govenuneut officers in putting ashore 
about two hundred meu who nadnot. 
paid tlioir passage. This was doue, 
and the steamor wont on her way, 
cariying two or three officers of gov¬ 
ernment to see whether, on using up 
the coal, some eannbn might n«>t hie 
ffmnd at tlie bottom of tlie coal- 
bunkers. 

At this time, also, Colpnel Freueh, 
who Imd reigned bis seat in the 
Walker cabinet as minister of the 
Hacienda, presented himsdf at 
iiigton as ministcr-plempotentialry 


from the State of Nicaragua; but tbc 
American Government refused to re¬ 
ceive him. Colonel W'heeler, the 
American minister in Nicaragua, hml 
already formally acknowledged the 
Walker government imm^atelv on 
its formation, and as he visited 'Wasli- 
iugton in the month of July, it is 
hardly to be supjKised that he return¬ 
ed to his duties in Nicaragua, with¬ 
out acquainting himself with the 
views of his Covenimeut on the 
course to be pursueil in event of the 
success of the Americansiu that State. 
lUit Colonel Walker hot! already so 
finnly established himself in Nica¬ 
ragua fliat any want of counteuancA! 
from thu American government <;ould 
iiot weaken his position ; the Presi¬ 
dent's message also was soon about 
to a])pcar, and too cordial an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the Americans in Nitvi- 
ragua would not Iiavcbeou consistent' 
with the tone ubserved in that docu- 
nieut ill rcgaril to the enforcement of 
the (JLavton-Bulwer treaty. 

The Mosquito protectorate nuos- 
tiim is lieing practically settled by 
the Mosquitians themselves. Mos- 
quitia is a strip of l.aiid on the Atlantic 
coast, part of which lias always been 
claimed by Nicaramia, and which, 
from its geoCTapbical position, seems 
naturally to belong to her. Since the 
cKtablisumcnt of peai;e m that 
country, the govempent have scut 
commissioners, among the Mosquito 
Indians in the ueighoouring parts of 
Mos(iuiti& The natives are reported 
to have expressed great dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the exactions of the king, and 
to have dcchixcd their readiness to 
come under Nicaragua. So the Mos¬ 
quito kingdom seems likely to revert 
to Nicaramia, the State to which it 
originally belonged. 

The success which has attended 
Walker's enterp^ offers ^ strong 
contrast to the failure of that which, 
tor the attainment of a similar end, 
was originated in New York to¬ 
wards the end of the year 1854 

A company was started under ., the. 
name of the Uentiul Americaa liaod 
Colonisation Companyn or some such 
name. The ostensible obj^ was tbe 
colonisation and .cultivimon of the 
Mosquito femtory, more especially 
a cotsin portion known as the 
" Sheiqitud Urant)" n lai^ tract cf 



mid •• ' ^ a^ 

Ifuid Wquired by a Mr Sheppard Ciiatillo, ou the Sat "^ 
fVem the Kina of Mosquitia.* A there to stup^the advance of forefg];i 
certain fJoloner Khmey t^ a pro- invaders. This is Uie French Te- 
minent part in the .pi^giuusatiott of gion tefemid to in treaty of 
the Company, vhidh ivas ^poit^ peace. . 

by many capitalists in Near ^rk and It was given out that Kinney and 
other cities of the Union. The gov- Ms small party Were only thepioneers; 
enimcnt also professed to be favour- that reinforcements were eoining 
able to the scheme, and preparations from New Orleans and other ports, 
were commenced on a large scale for but thej’’ have never j^t made their 
canying it out. A great deal was appearmice; and Kjnney and his 
said about the promotion of agricul- men still remain in Greytuwn, whore, 
•tore on the M^tuto coa#t; but it with the exception of starting a 
was pretty generally understood by iicwsjtaper, they have as yet <M«ie 
the public, that the real object in nothing 
view was to filibuster the State of This walkef business in 
Nicaragua, or at all events to estab- has been much more clevbrly man- 
lish a depdt in thatjmrt of the World, aged. The Americans in that coun- 
from which, when au should be ready,* try appear in the light of men who 
a dosceiit upon Cuba might bo con- have gone there at the request of a 
veniently made. party which constituted the m^ority 

At the remonstrances of the Nica- of the people. They became citizens 
Indian minister in Washington, the of the State, ibuglit for it, and have 
nuininistration were compelled to risen to TKtwer. 
open their eyes to the true natiuxj of The Uiiited States have themselves 
the expedition. Iwen to a certain extent filibustfired 

A great fua.s was then made j pro- in the same way. "Hie Irish party 
clamations were issued, wanihig the has of late liceome so formidable, thsit 
people not to take part in the hostile the native Americans have had to 
invasion of a friendly State; a large ff>mi a league to counteract the Irish 
sfoamcr, chartered by Colonel Kinney, influence; and even if the American 
and all ready to take down stiveral Covemment were opijosed to the pre- 
liundrcd agriculturists to cultivate sent movement in Nicaragua^ tiny 
the pestiferous swamps of the. cannot prevent indhndual citizens 
of Mosc^uitia, was seized by rae from emigrating to, and becoming 
authorities ; several men-of-war were citizens ot; that State, 
stationed in New York harbour to It cannot lie doubted that the a«l- 
wat<!h her, and Colonel ^Kinney him- vantages to Nieait^ua,in consequciico 
self was arrested and held to bail. of the introduction of American in- 
Many of the supporters of the cu- fluence, will lie very great, 
terprise now withdrew • but Kinney The constant fear of revolution 
was not to be deterred; and as he lieing removed, the people will have 
could not go iu his steamer with more confidenoe in carrying on agri-, 
several hundred followers, he mo-‘ cultural and cammcrcrnl uiulertak-' 
dcistly started, about the' month of ings. The Americans will do away 
May, in a small schooner, with a with all the antiquated alwurditic8.j. 
couple of dozen men. He' wa.« wj-ccked of Spanish law, ^lud'i amend a ridicu- 
somewhere about the West Indies, lous old taariif, whoreVy many of the 
and was finally brought into Grey- commonest articles of civilised life 
towD; Ids original desnnatiou, by an have been virtually proldhited ,* 
EngliA brig, which had picked him foreign ca;0ital will bo freely cm-'' 
ana his party off the rocli^ ployed in the cultivation of sn^r,^.^ 

About t& time the Aceessoiy ric^ tobacco, indigo, aqd otAer 
Trmrit <^m|iany of Nicariigua raised vainal^ crojw, in the production of 
a little mkf iifNew Yorli^ oh t&eir wh)<^ Nioafagua can compete, widt 
own aOcoUnVbf fiftymtmuprincipoliy aire odonti^ln the World; and the 
French and Oeiinsn. '^ese" rdntwchs the mining ^ 

sent down in one of their steam- bedeveloj^d by ehoi^tio amd exj^';, 
ers to Nicaragha, and statioh^ at 
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TrtE FisheritiB of Scotland consti- 
tiite her most valuable and important 
interests, and form, in some of their 
features, the onlj; really natitmal 
undertaking in which otir 2 )eople are 
engaged. Of the benefits arising 
from agriculture and manufactures, 
we luive, of course, our share; al¬ 
though our colder climate, and less 
affluent natural resources, make our 
merit all the greater in reaping in 
lK)th of those departments such re¬ 
dundant harvests. But what is 
often wanting^ on the surface of our 
sterile land, is com^iensated by the 

{ >roducts of the exhaustless dee]>. A 
mrdy and athletic race is thus main¬ 
tain^! in useful indeiiendcnce—a race 
for whom, but for this so frequent 
occuf>ati<m hi the great waters, no¬ 
thing would now remain sare oxjm- 
triatiou j)r the poor’s-rolL 
When mention is made of the vast 
importance of our fisheries, and of 
their increasing prosperity, it must, 
liowever, be in no spirit of boastful¬ 
ness, nor with any very buoyant 
feelings of continuous and assured 
success. The fisherman’s vocation 
is at the best one not only of por- 
]ietual toil, but of frequent peril; 
ami truly, while engage<l in it, no 
man knows what even an hour mav 
bring forth. The brightest day, with 
its calmly glittering sea, and sky 
as cliMir in its cenileaii dejith as over 
fondly bnKided over the “ cloudless 
Parthenope," may be followed by the 
thick darkness of a night of storm 
and terror; and instead of another 
gladsome sunrise, with hopefiil mo¬ 
thers and happy children scattered 
in expectant ^ups along some shel¬ 
tered semicircular shore, the wild 
waves are coursing tumultuoudy over 
the lifolcss foms of many whose 
places will'henceforward know them 
iiQ more for ever. Let any kindly and 
eonsiderate-pexaeai pass even an hour 
or two in one of our fishing-villages, 


and converse with the iuhabitanta, 
whether old or young. Strong stal¬ 
wart men of iron mould, enduring 
and unbending as. the gnarled oak, 
and in no way given to that sickly 
sentimentalism which we sometimes 
meet witli elsewhere, become soften¬ 
ed and sulalned when the dark re- , 
membrauce of some great bereave¬ 
ment comes back in bitterness upon 
them,—in earlier life the loss of fa¬ 
thers and elder brothers,—in later 
years that of sous and helpmates, 
fellow-workmen in the world of 
vratcra How many hearths arc 
cold or cheerless, how many homes de¬ 
solate, or tlie forlorn dwclliugs of the 
widow and the fatherless! Women 
may be seen seemingly intent upon 
the preparation of hooks and lines ; 
but there is not one among them 
that (annot tell some heart-rending 
tale of sudden and uidooked-for 
death: and as they cast their me¬ 
lancholy eyes over the then gently 
heaving sea, they never cease to feel, 
becausti they too sadly know, how 
wrathful and ruthless is the power of 
that dread destroyer. 

A seafaring people are proverbially 
subject to c^amities m the most 
fatal and almost irremediabie kind, 
such as no exercise of skill or cau¬ 
tion on their own part can possibly 
provide against, ana which befall no 
class of artisans or agricultural la¬ 
bourers. The sea, like the land, has 
also its b&rren and unproductive 
places; and even its riclier fields are 
not seldom those of death and deso¬ 
lation. Therefore, w hatever tends to 
ameliorate the condition of /such of 
our people as are engaged in the 
fisher iw» should be car^uUy enoou- 
ragf O, and any sudden, especially if 
doubtful, changes in thmr relation¬ 
ship to the rest the world, con¬ 
sidered with the ^%ater ottution, 
even although certaui existing eon- 
ditions shmud mot a^te^her ceo- 


Hepoti by iha Cbtimtlnk^wn ybr the £rUidi Ftakeitim ef timr Frocetdiujit im the 
Yaar ended Slit Deeembet 1864} bet»ff PikiM 1864. ildfiilnuqrh,rl866 .. > 

Article FisHBRiaa** in the ourrmt edition of the 
vol. lx. Edinburgh, 1856. 
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form to those genml piinciples of 
political economy which it might 
otherwise be prauenit to ^ 

‘'Thowoory ploughman plod* hi* home* 
ward way,” 

but seldoni fails to find it The 

'* Swiukod bedgor at hi* suppor mta,” 

and soft is the mossy bonk beneath 
him, and sweet the air around, 
redolent udth the balmy breath of 
flowers, and filled with the melody 
•of birds singing their evening hyuiu 
How rarely does the extinction of 
life from other than natural causes 
overtake these dwellers on the laud, 
compared with the frequent fate of 
those who do business in the great 
waters! How astounded would be 
the natives of tnir inland vales, and 
the shepherds on a thousand hills, 
if ever and anon their hitherto stead¬ 
fast and enduring bouiidaries were 
rent by earthqu^es, and, literally 
“ adding field to field,” one fine piece 
of pasture was lifted up and laid 
upon another, entombing for ever 
alike the com and its cultivators, 
the shepherds and their sheep. No 
very pleasant greetings in the market¬ 
place would ensue among the grain- 
merchants, wool-CTOwers, and cattle- 
dealers, when the moruing’s news 
might chance to be—that the Lam- 
mermoors had subsided 1500 feet, 
and were entirely under water; that 
“Eildon’s triple height” had been 
turned over, ^ks downmost; that 
the debris of Penicuik was sr^attertnl 
over the vestiges of Peebles; and 
that the good town of Dsikeitn was 
Mug (its fine body of militiamen 
fast fossilisiim) at the bottom of a 
coal-pit. l(et equally disastro^ 
though not quite simiuur, calamities 
not unfrequently^' befaU those whose 
precarious lot it is to cultivate the sea. 

The formation of more commodious 
haxbou:^ and of substaatiid and effi- 
dent piers, and whatever other oo- 
commodation may be most required, 
along our roek-bound shores, may 
therditns sutdy be redded as em¬ 
phatically a work both of neoessity 
and merc^,- without whmh the boun¬ 
tiful gifted nature are dther useless, 
or obtained at such fatal nerifioe or 
lUb and property as it would ha pain¬ 
ful' to contemplate. It has Wm 
som^liaas sai4 tbat aa the coast 


proprietors ore benefited by an in¬ 
creased success of the fisheries, the 
duly of ereotiog harbours or other 
shore-works is chiefly iucumlHiut 
upon themwlves. It is tame that, 
when a proprietor builds a farm- 
steading or a porter's lodge, he is 
bound to pay for it, as he may be 
presumed to reap the chu'if ail van¬ 
tage, and, at all events, is entiUod to 
doW* others from any mrtid|)sytiott 
of profits. But a ending which 
abuts into the region of the sea-shore 
is so far miblie property, is under 
certain Admiralty supervision and 
control, and cannot l>e used uxclu- 
dvoly for individual interests, al¬ 
though a reasonable power of refla¬ 
tion, in the way of imposing luirbouiv 
ducs, may very properly be agreed 
upon as between proprietors and th«v 
public. Th«5 existence or non-exis¬ 
tence of su(h works is often as the 
diflercnce betwixt life and death to 
those who seek some shelter from the 
sea. Their construction is a great 
and indispensable jmbliu benefit, 
and therefore necessity; and a pro¬ 
prietor need no more Ikj grudged 
the individual advantage whicK un¬ 
doubtedly, and we tliiuK fortunately, 
accrues to him, than he can be 
grudged the corresponding advan¬ 
tage (which ho shares with the gene¬ 
ral community) of tliose public rooils 
and bridges which iuterseei or sfxui 
tht! more inland portions of his pro¬ 
perty. It ii^ therefore, a very narrow 
and unpatriotic view which would 
saddle the expense of sea-works, of 
whatever kina, upon the immediate 
load owners of the land. Let them 
bear their share, as they aii' as¬ 
suredly much benefited by the in¬ 
crease of fishing or other commercial 
intercourse, both as direct advan¬ 
tages, and as almost necessarily lead¬ 
ing to the improvement of pn^rty 
and a rise o( rents; but considering 
the wUd and imstaole nature of the 
elements with which we have to 
deal, and the almost incalouialdB 
general benefits which result from aB 
such worlm, when skilfully planned 
and anbafiantiaUy executed, let the 
public also largely and ux^dgingly 
join in the r^nired exsvmaiture. 

As Captain WaeUngton has well 
ohaenred, itis not one or more great 
harbours of refiige on our north-east- 
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em dbioreB that is noir ivqmrod. The inga lossrfaT pen drowned^lfiftviijg 
Bay of Cromarty, the Portm SaltUis 17 widows and ^ children utjbrly des- 
of the ancients, one of the Aneat and titute. Unsre was a destruction oT}MrO' 
most secure horbovurs in the known pertyin boats and nets of aboutiClOOO. 
wvrld, lies not more than Afty miles Dniibeath lies some sixteen or 
to the southward of WicK, while the eie^iteen miles to the, south-west of 
safe anchorage of ls>ng Hope, in the Wick. . It is a fevourite Ashing-^- 
Orkneys, is only twenty miles to the tion, and much resorted to, having 
northward of that grcut Ashing capi- ubont'_106_ boats and 410 men. Ite 
trf Caithness. These arc accessible creek is slightly protected on the east 
at all times to fjveiy kind.of shipping, by a promontory, and some detached 
But it is not HO much shelter for the rocks, which pjuliially throw off the 
general tnulc, ns st'curity for Ashing- sea, and direct it into the west side • 
lioats, and coasting vessels connected of the bay; but it is much exposed to 
with the Asheries, that is so impera- the south-west and southerly winds, 
tively needed. In pioof of this we and the Ashermen have twice built up 
.slmll here brioAy record tluj great ca- a breakwater of loose stones on the 
tastrophi! M'liichl)cfeU a portion of our south sidc^ near the bum-mouth. 
Ashing popuhition of the north-east Not only is the violence of the waves 
coast of wRotland in the autumn of to be dreaded, but after much rain in 
1H4H. It is known that at this tiiiio the interior, hc‘avy fresh-water sputtss 
upwarrls of 8(H) boats, manned by descend suudeuly, and cause great 
3f)<)i> men, wmi’ engaged in the Ash- destnietion among such boats as have 
(iry from the Wick district alone. On not been hauled up to a place of safety, 
the oftenaxm of Friday the IMth of Thus in the storm referrt*d to, 18 
August of tluit 3 fcar, tl«e majority of bouts wore drifted out of the harbour 
these Ashing-boats (all opt'u ones) left by the river Aood, and were smashed 
Pultencytown harbour soon after Jipou the beach. Still more unfor- 
liigh water, and remained in the Biiy tunatcly, a Lybster boat, while mak- 
of "Virick. Tow'urds evening they ing for the harbour, was ui)sct, and 
stood out to sea, and wlicn aWiut ten three jnen drowned 
miles «)tf the laud, us usual, shot their Helmsdale, in Sutherlandshire, is 
nets. The aftemoonwas Ane, though fifteen miles farther to the south- 
the evening Jiad soinewhat of a west It has made W'ondcrful pro- 
threatening aspect, yet not such as gross witliin comparatively recent 
to deter a Asherraan from the pursuit years—^is in a very thriving condi- 
of his Hceustomod calling. At mid- tiou, and poss(!Sscs some of tlic liest 
night, much wind and sea having enringest'^Iishments in all Scotland, 
l isen, many of the boats ran for the But there is great want of accommoda- 
harliour, and got safely in about high tion both for men and boats,^ and the 
w'ater, which occurruil at half-past crowdetl state of the rivtar is disad.- 
oue o^clock. By three in the morn- vantogeous. Tliere is also a bar at 
ing the wind had increased to a gale its mouth, and the harbourage, mo^- 
from the south-east^ with heavy ram. over, suffers much ftoni the i^ahd 
Most of the rcuiaining boats thi n spates. During the autumn of 1848 
bore up for the Bay, W'hlch they there w^ro 177 boats Ashing from 
reached lietweon fourand Ave o’clock j Helmsdide. Ctf these, 130 put to ^ 
but by this , time the tiile had fallen on the evening of the 18th of August, 
one-half, and therefore thei-e was not In the itoastrous gale of the ensuing 
more than Avc fiaet depth of water at inoming, two boate were upset while 
the entrance of the harbour, so that, running over the bar for tlie harbour, 
witli such a sea numing, no loaded and four men were drowned. Two 
boat could enter. Some, however, other bouts were either xnix.down or 
made the attempt and w^erc either foundered at sea, whoi 6 men per- 
thr<»vni up at the back of the north ished, and another matf was wawed 
quay, w wrecked on the south pier^ overbt«updwhUeend»vouringtohaul 
or swamped upon the bar. In this his nets,—^mak^.alosaof iplivee. 
d isastrons way 26 men perished, be- On the southi^ of the Moray 

sides 12 others whose boats were Firth, j^tdde to 'laiiown?-aa a most 
BWie.uped at sea} thus, in the brief important, though 'exposed and al- 
periiHi of .about throe hours, occasion- mm Bhelterless iftatioii. It puts 



olit about 160 uujdiidtilictmen 
are noted as among the moat daring 
aa trell aa induatriona on <ntr coasts. 
They jmJtsuothe deqMfoafishi^, and 
so latjf^T not during tbe herring Ila^ 
vest alone, but all the veeor round. In 
the gale of the inth or Au^t, 12 of 
its btmts -were wre^ed off Peterhead, 
8 were sorely damaged, and their 
nets carried aw:^, whue 11 men were 
drowned. Port (Jordon, Portossie, and 
Fiudochtic,belong to the samcquartcr. 
They lost among them 6 boats wreuk< 
ed, and 10 men drowued—making a 
total loss, for that limited district, of 
17 boats and 21 men. 

Peterhead occupies a commanding 
and well-kno^vn position on a pro- 
je(d:ing and \'eiy espost^d portion of 
(lur coast, iuid the stations in(‘iudc<l 
as in the same district, extend south¬ 
wards as far as Aln^rdccn. _ It has 
about 60 boats of itsown, while those 
of the entire district amount to 262, 
w'ith 920 men and Iwys. But while 
these art! tlie'numbers belonging to 
the district, the actual amount at 
work within it, during the .season of 
1848, W!is 437 boats, employing 2183 
men. Peterhead has the sulvantage 
of botli a north and south harljour, 
each of considerable extent. Tiie 
south harbour is dry at low water, 
but the outer portion of the noithern 
has firoin six to seven feet at low 
water of spring-tides, and eighteen 
feet at. high water. luring the gale 
of the IBui and 19th of August, the 
Imts began to mu for sliclter auout 
eleven o’clock at night, and continued 
to do so until hali-piiSt three o'clock 
in the morning, at which time it was 
high water. But wliile endeavouring 
to make the harbour, 430 boats were 
totally lost, 33 were damaged and 
stranued, and 31 men were drowned. 

Stonehaven is the principal station 


df the hf&t and ffsalrh aouthenl^ dli^ 
triet, which extends for about fiftyi 
five miles from OirdleneiB to lEhottghV 
Pearay on the Toy. This district for* 
lushes 30 %boat 8 , manned by llfHi 
fishonnen. Of its £3 fishing-stations 
17 have no piers. Findon, so cefo- 
hrated for Its smoked htwldoeks, 
has 14 boats, but no pier. Port- 
lethon, somewhat slmltered by a 
l^e of rocks, has 20 boats^ but no 
pier. Cowie, under a similar pre- 
carioqs shelter, has IS boats, but no 
pier. Auclimithie, with 37 boats, 
and Johnshaven with 10 , have'no¬ 
thing like a pier. In many of those 
jdaces the shore is steep and roujdb 
with loose though heavy shingle. 
The boats, when they get in safmy, 
must often be hanlea well up lor a 
coutinimnce of protection. This, 
with rclannchiug, is moat Jaborious 
and exhausting work. Tlie women 
labour in and out of wafor, whether 
deep or shallow, ns well as, snmo 
tiines Oven more assiduously than, 
the men. Tlvey carry the wet nets 
up the 8 t«'ep banks to Ik*, spread and 
drie<l, and they are not seldom seen 
l»e.aring the wearioil men out of the 
l«)atR upon their ImckS, and landing 
them, high and dry, upon the beach. 
But these aix^ savage customs, and 
learl to or perpetuate an uncouth 
and indurab'd, if not savage life. 
Yet befonj we can ” excavate the 
heathens,” and ameliorate their man¬ 
ners, w'c must extjavate their beach, 
and build them substantial piers of 
stone and lime. On the miserable 
raoniing of the 19th of August, 6 
boats bedongiug to this district were 
totally lost, and 19 men drdwned. 

The following is a brief* summary of 
the loss of life and property which was 
suffered in the course of a very few 
hours during this disastrous gale:— 
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A calamily so great and sadden 
forcibly drew the pulilic attention to 
the en^cct, and the Lords of the Ad- 
miraltv were induced ere long to de- 
}Kite Oaptain Washisgtfp to inquire 
into and report wgaraing it. His re- 
l)ort,was pnutod by order of the House 
of Commons, and contains many 
most valnable observations and sug¬ 
gestions.* We cannot here (sntiir 
mto teclinical detaJis, but may quote 
one of iiis concluding paragraphs. 

“ In reviewing the uvideuco addncccl 
on the present inquiry, it ennuot fail to 
strike the most cursory reader that the 
want of good harbours, accessible at all 
times, is tho grand cause of the loss of 
life and property, and the increased risk 
conuocti^ witli our ftsberies. It is not 
the oonstructiun of two or more large 
coutral harbours (as has been suggested) 
Umt is wanted, but u general deepening 
and improvement of all the existing 
harbours and rivets along tho whole 
ousteru coast of Scotland. Nor would 
tho iniprovernont of thoite harbours be 
attended with any voiy' considcmble 
outlay. Jt in »carocly crrdible that the 
»matl SUM of £2500 a-ffear, vhieh Par¬ 
liament hoe deroted Ithrough the Board 
of Fisherios'] to building hnrbouru ami 
fdert t» SciAland for tdie UuO. fev gears, 
should hare given so great a stimulus to 
important local imfu-oventents as those 
grants art found to have done. But they 
are quite iuadequato to grapple in 
earnest with the want which exists: 
four times tlioir amount, or £10,000 
a-year for a few }’eais, steadily laid out 
on piors and harbours, would do much 
to remedy tho want, and to place the 
fishermen of tho east of Scotland on a 
with those of more favoured coasts. 
It would bo an act of mercy to a race 
of hardy, industrious, fitigal men—to 
10,000 fishcruien of one of the {>oorcst 
aud most unproductive districts of Scot¬ 
land, who are not at son as occasional 
pnwcii}.by, but ore constantly hovering 
ofl' tho coast in pursuit of their calliug 
for three months togothor, exposed to 


the suddenneM and violence of iior&- 
eost gales—^oh as that of Augnat 1845, 
and again in August 1848—without the 
common shelter that all mariners are 
entitled to look fur in the boor of 
need.”—Se/wrt, p. xviL 

Hero we aeem to have a distinct 
Btntement of what is most required,— 
an equally distinct recognition of 
the benefits which have already 
resiuted from small means,—and a 
strong recommendation of a large in¬ 
crease of those means, to be adminis- 
‘ tcred, we may presume, through the 
same medium and machinery as here¬ 
tofore employed, and of which Oai)- 
tain Wasniu^un so much approves. 

The harbour of Tiybster lies in a 
sheltered situation, about half-way 
b<‘tween Wick and Helmsdale. The 
best localities for the herring fishery 
are only a few miles oft* j anti it had 
thus risen from a creek, scarcely 
navigable by small boats, to a fishing- 
station of very considerable import¬ 
ance, More tlian twenty years ago, 
Mr Sinclair, the proprietor, erected a 
pier on the woAt side of the harlmur, 
at jui exjiense of almut £70fK>, 
Alwve UK) herring-boats wen? in 
use to frequent it during the season ; 
many coasting vessels entered in; 
the quay-dues produewl a revenue of 
£130, Mid a large and thriving 
villagi’ liecame estiiblished. All this 
time tho harbour accommodation was 
limited and incommodious, consist¬ 
ing only of the channel of the river; 
and its increase of trade cannot be 
explained in any other way than 
by the safety cigierienocd by Ixiats 
in consequence or the entrance being 
well protected from the worst and 
most prevailing winds. Such being 
the case, Capt. Wasihin^ffcon thought 
it highly desirable to profit by tile 
advanto^s whidi nature had be¬ 
stowed upon this creek; “orrather,” 


ohautfi, but upon the poor fiabormen aloao—moat of the survivon being tbore- 
by rendered "doetitute. ** Of tboae who perished *at Wick, IT left widows 
and 60 children'; at Helmadale, the 13 drowned have left 8 sdaowa and 2^ obil- 
dren; of the 38 men belonging to Port Gor^n aud Buidci^ who perished at 
Peterhead, 8 have leftwidowa and 33 children; and, including the 13 widows and 
64 children of the 10 men lost belonging to Stonehaven aad-Johnahaven, there 
will be left 47 widows and 161 children totally unprovided for-^a calamity wlChout 
precedent in the annala of the Britiah fishenes.”—CarTAXir Was&iNQTon^a'ih^ri, 
p. xvii. ' ' ...... - 1 . 

* Sepdtib-^J^iAing JSoatt (Scotland); Ordered Ira the House*of GoiUiiiOns to be 
printed, 28th Jwly 1840. 
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he obsmes, it becomes ah ittipera* 
tire dtt^ to doi^ when ve oooskkr 
the xttimner of lives e&dimgeml, and 
the value of the i^pertyat irt»ke, 
' on the sadden s{)rin|nng w of an 
easterly gale, such as uM of August 
1840, and again in Auj^st 1848, 
which strewed the coast of Caithness 
with wrecka” We may >^dd, that 
the Lybster district comprises also 
Oocumster, Clyth, Latheronwheel, 
Forse, &c., ana that these places 
yield^ during tho few weelm con¬ 
tinuance of the hshuig of 185^ as 
many as 41,650 barrels of herringa 
In consequence of Captain Washing¬ 
ton’^ recummeudatiou, and other 
patnotic inlluehces, the Treasury 
advised a gnmt of £6000 for the 
improvement of the * harbour of 
Lybster. The sum was voted by 
Parliament, and has since b<sen suc¬ 
cessfully administered under tho 
superintendence of the Ikmrd of 
Fisheries. The advantageous effects 
oC this well-managed grant are 
manifest from the following facts. 
The number of boats that fished 
from the old harlamr of Lybster 
in I860 was 97, but the number 
that has fished from it since the 
basin was enlarged, is 174 boats 
in 1863, and 171 Imiits in 1854. But 
the difference in mom numbers of 
these two years, as compared with 
1860, does not exhibit the actual 
alteration and improvement; for 
since the disastrous gale of 1848, the 
boats Imve almost every year been 
of larger build — so much so, that 
the fiMiermen consider that the old 
harbour would not have held above 
80 boats of the existing ske, and 
that 180 of these boats are now 
harboured in neater safety than 80 
could have formerly been. The 
amount oi fishermMi employed in 
1848 was 418; during the past 
season (1866) it was 920. Had this 
incretisM accommodation existed in 
1848, there is no saying what saving 
of life and property might have been 
accompHafa^ During tiie ^e 86 
^requetiil^. x^ened to, of &e 34 
boam. wnich firiied from Fors8, 

9 were tbtolly lost, with all their. 
nets, and 11 were iMveiely damaged. 
Some of those Fosse boaw did, h6w> 
ever, ^.nai for Lybs^,. and were 
saved; and all would have done so, 


bst fiom the; fear of want of room. 
It was this leer: unifortonatej^, that 
induoed one of the I^beier boats, as 
already mentioned, to run Imn- 
beath, ‘where she was totally wreck¬ 
ed, and three of her <m»w drowned. 

Our notices have hitherto been of 
a very casual kind, drawn out by the 
sympathy which caimot but be felt 
for the oWstrous death of intrepid 
men and the decAraction of property, 
which inevitably leads to such soveFC 
and long^ntinucd suffering on the 
part of Sre survivors, haply but little 
thought of during the first wild wail¬ 
ings of the vridow and the fatherless. 
But poverty sorely embitters |^ef; 
and the amount of prolonged misery 
involved by destitution so ofkm con¬ 
sequent on death, ciin be in no way 
conveyed by the mere recital of tho 
facts, however harnrwing these may 
be. But it is cheering to know that 
the occasional disbursement of sums, 
which, to the greatest maritime na¬ 
tion tnat cv'CT existed on earth, or 
made its undisputed home upon Uic 
d4Mq), are only as a few grains of 
sand to the shores of the immeasur¬ 
able sea, may produce the most obvi¬ 
ous, immediate, and jiermaneut ad¬ 
vantage, and actually go far to con¬ 
vert a life of danger and ditticulty 
irttu one of comparative security and 
ease. In reference to this view of 
the subject Captain Washington has 
well ob^rved- 


“ Benidcs the iiivaluablo boon on this 
(the Caitlinofls) coast of a harbour that 
might ho fcariesBly niu for at all times 
of tide, and within which the fisherman 
might land bis cargo immediately on his 
arrival, and rest quietly at his homo un¬ 
til tho iBomofitof sailing arrives (instead 
of the anxious hours now often spent off 
a harbour's mouth, waiting for the riso of 
tide), such a harbour would probably 
lead to a larger and safer class of fishing- 
boats (those now in use bebig adapted to 
a shallow dry harbour), and induce the 
fisbennen to jtollow the deep-sea fishing 
all the year round, instead of merely jbho 
herring fishery for the season; and thus 
cultivate balnts of steady iudustty and 
ocoupation, irbiob could not but be be- 
nefioial to himself, bis fiunily, and tbs 
community.**—Aqsort, p. viii, 

" Nor could such an outtay/' he after¬ 
wards adds, “ be oonsid^^ In anyother 
light than as sound By the 

exertiofui of the Mtish W W p p lit^BocijBty, 
and of individuals, a vest ptiblkn 
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hati bcoo eri^ted on this coatit within 
the laxt hali^century. A'fishing , village 
boa boon raised into a comparatively opu¬ 
lent town, wealth has been diffused, and 
civilisation boa followed in its wake. 
The example here set has bad a most 
beneficial infinenee on a laige portion of 
the Highlands and islands of l$cotiand, 
and habits of industry and the best 
mode of filling have been taught to 
tho Highlander. Tho largo amount of 
126,000 barrels of horrio{^, or one-fifth 
of the whole produce of the Scottish 
fishericH, was cared at Wick during the 
past year, in addition to 12,000 barrels 
otherwise consumed,* The total value 
of tiio boats, nets, and lines employed 
exceeded ^£61,000, while the catching 
mid curing the fish occupied 6600 per¬ 
sons; and the carrying of salt, and the 
export of the fish to Ireland and the 
European markets, gave occupation to 
10,700 tons of shipping. Tke»t are givut 
publle mtere»t», which arc entitled, to fte 
considered. They are the results of 
spirited enterprise that may fairly claim 
to bo encouraged, not by bounties and 
protection duties, but by pkeing these 
industrious and hardy Caitliucss fisher¬ 
men, as far ns possible, on a level with 
those of more favoured coasts, by the 
conslrnctiou of a low water harbour, to 
which they may confidently resort in the 
hour of need.”—Ibid. p. uc. 

There can he no doubt that the 
formation of a cauacious, easily ac- 
eoBsiblc, and well-sheltered Iow-wate.r 
harbour, in a central portion of the 
great fishing district of the north- 
cast of Scotland would be of infinite 
advantage; but it is equally certain 
(and Captmu Washington, os we 
have already shown, is likewise of 
that opinion) tliat the improvement 
and increase of the smaller, even the 
creek harbours, and tho precarious 
piers of such as have any such erec¬ 
tions, w'onld be of inoUculable ser¬ 
vice. It is a well-known fact, and 
one wortliy of being held in remem- 
bi^ce, that during the lamentable 
gale of the 19th of Augn^ 1348, thirty 
l)oats ran for Keiss ]&y, where there 
is a luirboiirage built or enlarged hy 
the Board of BIsheHes, and were 
saved. We may here add, what is 
well known, that wh^ there are ho 
harbours, the boats must be drawn 


w and beac^d in cre^s and bays. 
Thek size, tnorefore. in these cases, 
corresponas not to the wildness of 
waves which they have to encounter, 
but to the nature of the situation on 
which they can be drawn and 
placed in safety. We thus frequently 
find a great contrast between the 
size of boa^ where harboiws or other 
sheltering fabrics have been built, 
and those frequenting places where 
there are none. It ie also well known 
that tho boats engaged in the cod 
and ling fishenes, ^c., now require 
to proceeii farther out to sea than 
formerly; and as they are necessarily 
constructed of a larger size, and so 
draw more water, they also * need 
deeper harbourage than of old. 

Wc may now briefly notice tlie 
commercial value of our fisheries. 
The capitiil eml>ark6d in the trade is 
not less than two milliom seveti hun¬ 


dred ami thirty thofisand pounds. 
It is chiefly distributed among a 

S eople inhabiting wild and barren 
istricts of the countiy, where the 
climate is cold and moist, employ¬ 
ment precarious, labour iworly mid, 
and all creature-comforts few and far 
between. Tlicir real resources lie in 
the sea, the products of which, unlike 
the cereals, are fortunately not very 
materially affected by a somewhat 
cloudy and uncomfortable climate. 
Many years ago, views of this kind 
were propounded by a Scotchman, 
Mr David Loch, the father, we be¬ 
lieve, of the late lamented M-P. for 
the Wick biughs. He writes rather 
critically regarding the natives of the 
Western Highlands;— 


** I am Sony to observe that tibe fish¬ 
ing is greatly neglected at this and the 
harvest seasons as mOi>t of the people are 
farmers as weu as fishemen; so that 
their time being, divided between, the 
two biaochos, the great object, fishing, 
has not that time atiehtion paid to 
it which is absolutely necessary. It is 
true that the connUy is not unfavourable 
to tbe breeding of ebeep, not only bn 
account of the pastute m general, but 
also AS the snOw never tsmains Jong on 
the ground; and as th^ ihrmers, veiy 
Judiciously, use no tar, they sell then: 
wool At Ua the atouA The fisherieSi 


* The year tdbove referred to iha tiiat of 1848. StOl larger. jCAptuies i^.eom- 
pamtive inoreesB in tho qaanUty cured Itave fdnoe occurred. I ^us»iu 18*%' there 
were cured at Wick 140,606 bomW. '' . ' ' ■ ' 
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‘ lAKi^d be tfai# ftl(i^ liiigf exported from Vfihk lui^ Lyl^r 

t deidtt’e, from my <jmn' kti6wU^, fortho laet tea yotua,givoe a» av^i^o 
tliBt « ifrw botite* crews of'6wr oaet- emnusl voJno of not Im tban 
. couairy fidien would mdfee xidt bero, tacordiog to the Retums of the Board of 
and rwise more mow^ tfamr half iSie Fisheries. The annual valoo of the 
fuisers is this qua^r.. What a pity whole land in the county w«^ tetumed 
it is the inhabitants iboald be so bfmd in 1843 at £3Q»000. The populatiou in 
to their own interest, and neglect to 1S41 was 38,343.' 

avail themselves of the advantage which '**Tho Caithness fisheries have thus 
their local situation offers to them ! not only becotno a source of prosperity 
A boat's crew of six men would moke to the couilty, but have also become an 
more monoy in one month than any far* object of national importance; and ^eir 
nier here cun off the produce of a hun- further extension appoai-s to bo in a 
drcd aordi of bis best arable land, after great measure dependent upon the in¬ 
deducting the value of the seed and crease of suitable harbour occomuioila' 
the expenses nttcncUng its culture; and tiou for the boats engaged in them, 
the former could, from the proceeds of Harbours, more or loss secure, have been 
their fish, furnish themselves with meal, funned from time to timo at different 
' flour, malt, Ixirloy, and vivers of every creeks along the coast, from Wi<dt south- 
kind, on cosier and much bettor terms waril, aJ>d the number of boats appears 
than the latter can possibly raise and to have increased in the ratio of the oc- 
siipply themselves with from their own commodatioii provided for thorn. There 
fanns. Fis/i is thenatural produce of their is no reason to believe that the limit has 
seas, with which theyabound, and to which yot been imcUed, or that, if tho harbour 
they ore contiguous; and grata, for pas- accontmodation were increased, tlio fisii- 
turing sheep and black cattle, the natural ©rios, wore especially of herring, would 
produce of their lands. Nature, in de- not receive a corresponding development, 
dying them the means (of grain culture), But even now the population of tho 
has given them the fisheries, which is county is not nearly sufficiout to supply 
their natural staple, and is more than an tho demand for hiuids during tho fishing 
equiv^eut for tho deprivation of the season, and some thousands of men from 
other.”* the west coast, find ill Caithness, during 


A higher and more recent autho¬ 
rity, Sir John M‘Neill, aC-B., Chief 
Commissioner of the Poor Law Board 
for Scotland, has borne corrc«|Kmdiiig 
testimony to the value of our fisheries, 
and their great advance during our 
own dt^s. In reference to the county 
of Caithness, he observes ;— 

“Nearly the W'hole sea-coast of the 
county, including the towns of Thurso 


that season, employment and wages, 
without which they could not subsist. 
Tho iucrooso of Itarbour accommodation 
in Caitluiefis, besides increasing the gene¬ 
ral amount of iiroduetion, would thus 
afford additional employment to the in¬ 
habitants of the West Coast and Islands 
of Inverness, Boss, and Sutherland, who 
frequent tho east-coast fisheries beoauso 
they cannot find sufficient employment 
at home.” f 


and Wick, is inhabited by persons more or 
less directly dependent upon the fisheries. 
In the rural ports, the fishermen have 
generally attached to their dwellings small 
fiirms or lots as they are called, varying 
in extent from two to ten acres of arable 
land. These, however, do not afiTord 
them the chief part of their aubsisionca 
^ey rely upon the fidicries, and re¬ 
gard the cultivation of tiioir lots as a 
seeondaty and uoi^paratively unimpor¬ 
tant part of tiieix badness. 

'**'At the end of the hiet eentuxy, the 
value of ^ OQied! fish fsipually expmrtra 
from iffid hot exceed i8l[8,0fl0« 

imd it then oounUited olmcet exdiisively 
of ialmoo. otin^ herring, ood,.aiid 


We may add in connoction vith the 
above, that^about 10,00() Highlanders 
paxB across from west to east during 
the eontinoanco of* the autumnal 
hsheiy, in which they find, for the 
time bdng, their sole refuge from 
destitution. It is estimated that 
from 7(XX> to 10^000 Highland wo¬ 
men of the iwor^t class, and 
wise most conditioz^ are Uke-' 

wise bmieficialiy employed in gutting 
and paclong herrings. .. 

Oreat improvement and inereasM 
actiidty hnye been nuinifimted ifr ^ 
fisheries ^ late foAvn, tmd 
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ties afforded by steam-navigatuA the preceding season's oipinre will 
and the formation of railvaya .have exceed om motion sterling. This Is 
no doubt given a decided impulse to a great thing for so poor a country, 
that dejMitmont, as to so many other uid espedafiy for the poorer clas^ 
branches of commercial occupation, of that countiy. That our irealthieT 
The value of bur mOeriaU alonoy in nei^bours over the Border are made 
the way of boidw, netting, and lines, large partaken in our scaly spoils, is 
now amounts to upwards of i*580,0(»0, obvious from what appears to us to 
ininutoly portioned out as the pro- be a remturkable though distinctly 
])erly, we need scarcely say in many tiscertained fact, that in the course of 
cases tbo sole jmjperty, of a very poor a few weeks of last season, 6063 
though industrious |)art of the popu- torn of fresh herrini/s were transmit- 
lation.* There arci nearly 11,000 ted, chieflysouthwanis, hum the Dim- 
boats employed in the Scutch ffsh- l>ar district, by the Korth Bntish 
cries (including a few hundreil from Railway alone. The tahe of herrings 
the Isle of Man), giving permanent in 1849, for Scotland and the Isle of 
employment to about 40,000 fisher- Man, was 942,617 barrels. The sea- 
men, liesides occupying, as coopers, son of 1853 was also very productive, 
gutters, and labourers, towards 30,0(K) yielding, exclusive of the English 


of her persona Of the higher class of 
nievchanls or fish-curers, there are 
considtuably above J KX) engaged in 
the trarlat 

In estimating the money-value of 
the products of the Scotch fisheries, 
each barrel of cured herrings may be 
regarded as equivalent to i>l, la. The 
price is sometimes liigher, us in 1854, 
when it often reached to £l, 48.; but 
it is also occasionally lower, when 
there is a large stock in hand, and the 

fOT#*on* *■ 1 . - •'“hft**”** -i-ut. 

trade IS more than most others 
liable, to fluctuations,—the supply 

a... __ 


stations, 908,H(X> barrels. 

Of the cured fish a very consider¬ 
able portion is exmrted to Ireland 
and the (Jontinentol kingdoms. Thus 
during the immediately preceding 
season (fishing of 1865), rt is esti¬ 
mated that out of a total cure of 
705,1Of) barrels, 100,000 barrels were 
sent to Ireland, and 338,360 barrels 
to the Oontinont To’ Stettin alone 
we have tliis year exported close upon 
155,(KK) barrels, almost all guaran- 
o» n^.rvpme condition, and skil¬ 
fully cured, by 


uaoie. to fliictoations,—the supply crown brand impressed by burniim 
itolf varying from glut to scarcity, on the staves. This prtioess of branS 
rims the avCTiip profits are probidiiy ing is regarded as of great importance 
very miKlentte to all concerned. But by the foreign merchants, more espe¬ 
cially by such as have afterwards 
oMnsion to consign their stock to 
others for inkmd transportation. The 
crown brand is onr Government offi¬ 
cial mark, and testifies that the con¬ 
tents have beOT carefuily examined 
Md aiiproved of by the awtointed 
J^herv officer of the distri^ where 
the fish were caaght and cured; mid 


tuking tho sum firet mentioned as a 
fair price, it has lieen ascertained, 
tliat, upHiTi the most moderate com¬ 
putation tlie herring fid^ery of 1855 
will ]irudnce— 


Of cured herrings. 
Of fresh herrings. 


£700,050 

150,000 

£860,000 


fho martVe ar: iXrTerorS 
'-t authority, Uu.t tho 


of note® fisheries, 

of lines 




• £226,830 
808,660 
ST,m 


+ The above numbrn 1854), ^ ' t . . , £687,4^* 

gigged in the export fishing tra^,' •" ^ ^ and.five fhaascmd 
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onwards to shores of the heitings, as between porehaeer and 

Sea. We need sca^cefy say how de- sdler^ are of the legal staudiod ease; 
teriomted th4 contests would be if Mid when the fish axe cured, to asouv 
the barrels were opened and the fish tain that the barrels in w&oh they 
inspected, as they passed firom conn- are packed are of tlie fall dimensions, 
try to country, or rromone purclmser and not fisudulMitly made, and t(> 
to another. By the present practice a^ply the official mark, ctffiod the 
this loss is avoided, and great advan- Cfrown Brand, to whatever barrels 
tage gained. contain lierrin^ so cured and 

A single sentence may suffice for and of such superior quality as to 
cod and ling. Stornoway in Lewis, entitle them to receive it; to enforce 
and the Orkneyand Shetland Islands, the fishery convention between Great 
arc the chief stations for these fine Britain and foroi^ countries, and 
fish. In 1654 the amount cured at guard the coast of Soothind a^nst 
these and the other places in the the intrusion of foreigners during the 
north was 115,b50 ’‘hundredwttiffhi. fishing season; to act likewise as a 
Besides tlieae, there were caught and homo police among the multitudinous 
disposed of ft'egh, 58,042 hundred- masses of fishermen and other mi- 
weight. The quantity of individual tives collected for the herring fishery 
fisli of the cod and ling kind, killed in along the const, or in the numerous 
the north of Scotland during the sea- narrow firths and sea-lochs of our 
son of 1854, was three milfive country, where there is often scarcely 
hundred and twenty4hree thousand room to hold them; and to see that 
two hundred and tixty-^dne. Of the Ixiats in all such cases take up 
these, 1,385,(599 were caught off the their proper stations, so as to pirovent 
Shetland Islands. What a boon to a Wling of gear, ani,l unseemly, sonuv 
people who 8<?arccly grow grain, times dangerous, brawls : finally, 
and cannot live on grass! to erect piers and quays, ana to make 

Tlie preceding facts seem, on the and maintain harbours on the coasts 
whole, to indicate a rather pleasant with aid from the proprietors and 
and prosperous condition of affairs, fishermen, with whom the Oommis- 
for which we onght to be unfeignedly sioners arc in frequent communica- 
thankful, and with which it might tion, and to protect the boats and 
not be deemed advisable to inter- proj^rty in those harbours, 
meddle, at least in the way of sudden Of coursts these important aaid mul- 
and unsmight-foT change. tifarious duties cannot be performed 

Our fishery afiairs, we may now but at some exj^nso; yet when we 
observe, are at present managed, so consider the deep interests involved, 
far as legal rules and regulations are the vast capital embarked, the steady 
concerned, by a certain number of and increasing occupation of a remu- 
Oommissioners, who constitute the nerative kind afforded to so great a 
** Board of Fifties.*’ * Tlie fime- mass of our yiuorer population, and 
tiouB of that Board are chiefly as fol- tlte difficulties and dangers which 
lows : To obtain for Parliament ac- naturally beset this adventurous call- 
curate statistical returns of the cod ing, we think the sum is very small 
and herring fisheries,—of the sea- corapared with the advantoi^ which 
faring and other persons employed in its expenditure insures. The police 
those occupations,—ef the number, departmcnt,especialty on ^e western 
complied tonnage, valne, &c., of tbe ^ores and islands, is clnefiy main- 
boats and other vessels engagM, and tauuid by toe Princess Royal out- 
to give clearances for toe same. In ter, of shoot 103 tons burden, and a 
the herring fishery, to see that toe crew of fiO men and boys, tneluding 
jneasores for the delivery of freto ai. expeiimiced commander, and 

* Tbe following is the {ument eonstitution of the Boar i: (hmnimtm$r^h6td 
Murray; Earl of Caitinim; George Traill, M.P.; Jamct^ Wilscm;.,l^«af^«Adiinral 
Henry Dundas; Andbeew Coventry ; James T. GibsoD'toaig; PrqfMror TrviU; - 
Wifiiam MOtehto Xnase; Lord Sacho, M.iP;; Sir James Mathesou, M.P,: John 
Titomson Oonion; George Looh; With Lord Advocate and 

GeMial MidtUnd, Ac —Secretary, Hon. B. FiFrimrOBe. . ^ 
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mate. vessel is tmdar the «x- 
clusive (^trol of the Board. During 
the height of the fishii^ season, one 
or more small steam-vessels are 
placed by the Adudralty under the 
direction ’ of the Board, and otie 
of these vesselB is usually continued 
in the Pirth of Forth, for the protec¬ 
tion of the winter fishing, so freq^ut 
there. The entire coast is fhvided 
rinto districts amounting, with the 
t)rkncy and Slietland Islands, to 22 
in nufnl)or, manag^sl by a general 
lusjwjctor, and 2o resident officers, 
whose solo occuTKitiou consists in 
the diriiction ami <nicoura.gument of 
wljiitover may tend to tlie improyts- 
meut and increase of the fisheries, 
and their jiroducta It is impra- 
tive that these men should tnem- 
selves have seived for three years 
in the luactical performance of the 
cooper’s art. They are selected on 
account of their probity, sobriety, 
assiduity, and intelligence, and 
tliey are not raised to be the re- 
snousible officers of a district till 
tliey have acquired the raquisite 
knowledge, and given proof of their 
eiipability,as assistatits and nominees, 
tor the higher situations. Thew reside 
among, and habitually mingle with, 
the people of the fishing stations, and 
keep up & friendly and uninterniptcd 
intercourse with them. That they 
skilfully and faithfiilly fulM their 
functions, may be inferred from the 
very few instances in whiclq during 
a long eontiimons course of years, 
and almost countless series of tramo 
a«*tiunrt, any eoinpluint of defective 
cure, in any barrel iKiaring the brand 
has ever been presented to the Board. 

'ilie mere bestowal of the brand 
is, bowevei^ liy no means the sole, 
thougli it is tne final act of those 
officials. They aw* on the alert wher¬ 
ever fish are landed from the es- 
Imustless deep. They encourage and 
liasten the immediate appUcanon of 
the ihost approved modes of Imtid- 
ling, assoitn^, fiatring, rousii^, salt¬ 
ing, re-piekhhg, packing, filling up 
after sinking, and so on, and ore thus 
actively enga^ among all the vsr 
rious classes of peo{de, v^etherof the 
sea or sfaor^ explainu^ what is li^t, 
and checking what is wrong, m»n 
ihf first moment that riie fiui am 
lauded fbsm the boats, like gtittming 


and gorgeous heaps of silver, till the 
full bairals are nndly fixed down, 
and the brand aj^liM. The^ also 
ascertain that the measures vised as 
between the fishermmi and the curers, 
and lietween the curers and the pub¬ 
lic, are properly constructed^ and of 
juift dimensions. To do this, effec¬ 
tively, in a station such as that of 
Wicic, where many hundred large 
boats are discharging their almost 
living freight near^ at the same 
time, it is obvious that energy, acti¬ 
vity, and considerable sharp-sighted- 
neSs, are indispensable to see that 
all is open and above board amo^ 
such an innumerablo and multifa¬ 
rious crew from all quarters,—count¬ 
ing among them, no doubt, as in all 
of mar traaes, those who are not so 
Hcnipulous as to debar tlieir being 
somewhat greedy of gain. We liavc 
been told, from the highest source, 
of how many evils that fatal thongli 
fr«;*quent passion is the root. 

The exja'iises of the Board, as above 
constituted, are the following. There 
is a special grant of XaOtH) (by Act 
of Parliament) for the erection of 
piers and quays, or other liavlamr- 
work. There is a fiirtber sum grant¬ 
ed, by the aimual votes of supply, of 
.£ll,0(K) for the general expimses of 
the Board, their head office in Eiiin- 
burgh, their establishment of district 
offioera throughout the country, tlie 
general superintendence of the fish¬ 
eries, and the maintenance of the 
cutter and her crew. The Commis¬ 
sioners of the Board act cratuitonsly. 
We prasume that the lunctionaries 
last alluded to, although unpaid, 
ossidnoiialy perfonh the duties re¬ 
quired of them, and to which th^ 
arc plcdt^ IbJlowing is Au 
John Sl«!.w Ijefevre’s testimony in 
their favour, as well as in advoca¬ 
tion of the continuance both of the 
brand and Board :>-> 

I 

** Having arrived at the conviction of 
the nooessity of maintaining at present 
the i^stem of branding herringSi it ap¬ 
pears to me that this trould of itself ro;^ 
quire the continuance ef the Fisher;^ 
board, indepeudenily of the question of 
the general of that establishment. 

1 conceive that the supermtendenoe^ of 
that qr8tmn,andof tfaeomoerelctmducting 
it, not be better or more' eatiallu;- 
torily executed than by- that' Boaid, 



whick ift. tkbftmghlrveonvw^t 
the »uiti 3 eet» aa iidaiwiite the Sipoteh Wf 
wim, to which, the hrandiDg; ^ystenr w 
practicelly limited* fiur mon^ co)}* 
venieutlf siiuatec| than any Contnil 
Board m London. 

** Having had the opportunity of in* 
gpectiog 'the oorreapondenoe and pro< 
ceedinga of tiiie Boam, it would be un^ 
jUBt not to taJce thia opportunity of ad* 
verting to the important servioea which 
the C^mmissionen), noting thomselvee 
gratuitouely, and with a moderato estab- 
lubment, have rendered to tbo public in 
asmstiug for a long period of years in the 
development of thia branch of naUonal 
iudustry, and of expreaaiiig my belief, 
that, in the present co^itiou of the 
poorer clasacs in Scotland, the questiou 
of the continuance of the Board of Fish¬ 
eries is not merely to be regarded in re¬ 
ference to measures of econouiy,—that 
it is hnposaiblo to doubt tlio social and 
uiorol ^vantages which may and do re¬ 
sult to this class of the population, from 
the attention bestowed upon their wel¬ 
fare by a body of eminent persons, dis- 
tingui^ed by tbeir rank, position, and 
knowledge, and who arc cnnstfuitly en¬ 
deavouring to obtain and disseminate in¬ 
formation useful to thoso employed in 
the fisheries, to encourage their enter¬ 
prise, to stimulate their industty, and 
to promote their physical and moral 
welfere." 

We (juite agree with Mr Lefevre in 
the opinion expresml above, and es- 
pedaily in his belief that a Scotch 
Board, necessarily conversant with 
tlie subject of the Seoteh fisheries, will 
excise a more efl'ective and satis¬ 
factory superintendence, and perform 
its fiukctions much more conveniently 
and economically, than could any 
boud in London, so far removed from 
the scene of action. 

The ^nend importance of bur pre¬ 
scut abject is too obvious and ad¬ 
mitted to l>e aigumentatively insisted 
on. If we have writ onr annals true, 
it cannot be doubted that the British 
fisheries, as the great nursery for sea¬ 
men of nabitufdliardihood, and fear¬ 
less ofv'"the lightning;, me fierce| 
winds, tho.'tramming wayee,” are al- 
ti^lier invaluable, in a national' 
p^t view, iil& transcend the mere' 
direct j^enni^ advanl^a^ howevbr 
gsmij inay so eus^y be ^owp 
to sprin g from them. It isloi^ since 
Sil'V^^iiy Wilton maintains, that 
thei^^^lKas iKuni^hing even in the cap- 


twe-offisht viewed sunplyasta txttde,' 
wtuoh tended to xmptove the moml, 
if not the intddeot^ character of 
men, and to bring them up for the 
most part a humane as wollas hardy 
race j and more recently, Baron Cu¬ 
vier, so well acquainted with both 
mair,and beast, and every other thing 
that dwells on this terraqueous globe, 
has recorded his opinion, that m utv- 
tions possessed of any 8ea-<»fi8t where ■ 
the hemng occurs, have given great 
encouragement to its caj)ture, wisely 
regarding that occupation as the 
most natural nursery for the bringing 
up of robust men, intrepid sailors, and 
skilful navigaton^ and so of the high¬ 
est importance in the establishment 
of maritime givntness. Loicepede 
goes 80 far as to regard the herring os 
“ une de ces productions dont Tbin- 
ploi decide do la destin^e des em¬ 
pires.” We know that diuing the 
palmiest days of the StatiMj-CJencral, 
out of a population of 2,4tX),(HK) per¬ 
sons, 4S(>,(KK) wens either iishermou. 
or connected with the building ami 
(’quipment of ships and boats periain- 
ing to the fishenos; and so the Pen- 
siouaiv De Witt was not far wrong 
when he stated that every fifth man 
in Holland earned his subsistence by 
the sea, and that the herring fishery 
might be reranlod as the ri^t hand 
of the republic. Indeed, the Dutch 
nation, so wary, considerate^ and per- 
s(jvering, have always admitted Wiat 
their ivealth and strength resulted 
from the sea; and hence tlie old say¬ 
ing still in use among them, that the 
** foundation of Amsterdam was laid 
on herriug-bqijes.” 

Seeing, then', that we are surrounded 
by BO great a maas of witnesses, testi¬ 
fying to tho imt>ortanco of this trade, 
and knowing to what height, after so 
many years of toil and trouble, we 
have now attained, ought we to put 
in peril our present liiiost advantage- 
mis position, by vefitnrmg upon any 
fiiuclful alteration of tlmt mmiliar 
irt achiuery which has hitherto worjkml 
so well! , ' . 

, It it, hovP'^<'‘*’> nwnoured that Go-. 
vemment |Mro|*oscs, we presume hf 
way of mendmg uiese imriliern to 
abolish the Boara.<tf Pi^|«4ei^ .0o%ot, 
the statistics, and eo^rrise tbe 
in^dCnce, after some 
caat the . imi.nd into obBvimig 'wm- 
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draw the grant for the building of 
piers and quays, and. so dispense, in 
totoi with the advice, assistance, or 
intervention oftheoldand experienced 
authorities. This proposal, of course, 
proceeds upon the assumption that 
the brand may now be advantage- 
o\i8]y done away with, and the prm- 
ciple adopted wluch has so long heeti 
applied to the linen and woollen manu¬ 
factures, which arc not now stamped 
otfieiully, but depend for preference 
on tiie character and merits of each 
partictilar maker. We understand it 
to be alleged, that this so-called 
sounder system should be applied to 
the Scotch fisheries, -with a viSw to 
assimilate them, so far, to those of 
Ireland. We shall now consider this 
proiKisal, which, we need scarcely say, 
has Hoi>ily ptiriwexed and alantud the 

f wjople of our wjasts. They almost 
cel ns if the fate foretold by the Pro¬ 
phet Isaiah was now in store forthem, 
and that the time is at hand, when 
the fishers also shall mourn, .... 
and they that spread nets upon the 
wattjrs shall languish."—Isa. xix. 8. 

We shall now^ as briefly as we can, 
take up the subject under the differ¬ 
ent heads into which it naturally 
divides itself. 

In’the first place, we can bear testi¬ 
mony, from personal knowledge, to 
the fact, that CTeat importance is 
attached by our fishing ^pulation to 
the existence of the Board. They 
view it as a body to whom they can 
have easy access, through the resident 
Fishery otticers at the various sta¬ 
tions. Their impression is that their 
inkirests are eared for by it, and 
lienci! their willingness, in cases of 
<liffcrenee or dispute, to be regulated 
by the friendly interposition of the 
uifickd superintendents. Innumer¬ 
able COSOS might he cited of aid t^brd- 
ed by the captain and crew of the 
Princess Royal fishery cutter, as 
well as by the effective influence and 
authoritiyof the naval superintendent, 
with his Queen’s shin. But the great 
advantage of the lotmer vessm ik 
that she is under the entire control or 
the Board for the v^hole year, whereas 
the war-steamer ifii only given for a 
time, and is of course always tmder 
Adiniralt^ orders. There is also ad¬ 
ditional oeuefit found to flew to tOlie 
Highland popularion of our 


and other western shores, from the 
easy intercourse th^ can have with 
the Groelic-spcaking boats’ crew of the 
cutter, compared with the utter and 
irremediable absence of all intelligible 
intercourse, which not unfrequcntly 
occurs, bet^en that population and 
the unalloyed Saxons of a steam-ship 
from the south. 

We doubt not that the Board of 
Fisheries believes itself, and on good 
ground, to be, from the very nature of 
its constitution, in a more favourable 
position than any other body of men 
can be, to ascertain and judge of the 
local requirements of parties applying 
for additional, accommodation in the 
way of piers and quays, Their accu- 
nite statistical retams enaiile thorn 
to know whether a given station is 
on the increase or otherwise, and their 
local officers having necessarily an 
intimate acfjtniintance with the eha- 
racterof the fishing population of each 
district, can testify to their activity 
and success. They can thus give 
information whicli it w'ould be ex¬ 
tremely difficult to obtain in any other 
way, but without which the propriety 
of erecting, or repairing and extend¬ 
ing, any of these shore-works, ('ould 
not i»e so satisfactorily determined. 

In respect to the pro})osalto assimi¬ 
late the Scotch to the /risk fisheries, 
we believe the fact to be, that the 
Irish Htarring Fishery has actually 
no existence as a national undertak¬ 
ing. Let any one read over the Me- 
orU of the Irish Commissioners, and 
e will perceive at once that their 
functions are confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the regulation and improve¬ 
ment of the InMnd Fub&'ieii; ^tis, 
those of salmon and white trout. 
Any mention of herrk^ is, in truth, 
of the most casual anoainimportant 
kind. There is, no doubt, a some¬ 
what regular herring iisheiy off a 
portion of the eastern coast of Ireland, 
the boats sailing, for the time being, 
to and from the harbour of' Howth. 
But it is veiy well known to every per¬ 
son inony way oonvenfant with tbesub- 
ject, that th^ boats consist of aboq^ 
140 from St Ives, in Cornwall, of to¬ 
wards,100 from the Isle of hun, and 
of some 20 from Campbeltown in 
tile west of Scotland, Scarcely any 
native Irish .boats Irequejit that 
fishery. We believe that a fisw ,com 
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otF from Arklow ,—we presume yeiy 
few, os they.are not enumerated by 
the IriehConunisBioncrs. These Com> 
missioneTB, however, state, that of all 
the boats above mentioned,the Sojs^h 

are invariably the miMt successful ” 
owing to the superior nature of their 
nets, and no doubt more skilM mode 
of miuiageinent So bockwanb in 
tnith, is the condition of the Irish 
herring fishery, and tho% conue<^ 
with it, compared with the Scotch 
and its conductors, tliat a very few 
8ei.sons ago a set of cooper’s tools for 
the manufacture of barrels could not 
be found at any miring'Statiau in all 
Ireland, and there had to be sent over 
from Scotland, at the request of Mr 
Fl'eiuiol, one of the Irish Insp^ting 
Commissiouers, a few skilled artisans, 
with the necessarv implements, toin< 
struct tlie establishments of the sister 
isle, and aid those conceraed in their 
])m'suit of knowhulge under difficul¬ 
ties, Now, we should certamly be 
very sorry to be assunikted to any¬ 
thing of that kind, although we can 
easily conceive that the assimilation 
of the Irish fisheries to those of Scot¬ 
land would be of great advantage to 
the fonner. 

Wearewilling to make everyallow- 
anee for the difierence iu the charac ter 
and disposition of the Scotch and Irish 
^although the majority of the one, so 
far as fishers are concerned, are as 
Celtic as the other), and for many dis¬ 
turbing elements m tlie Green Isle 
which do not so deeply and fatally 
jiervade the social state of our own 
people : but BtiU, where we find, on 
the one band, amostimportantbranch 
of commerce tong established and 
maiataiued in . security, and now on 
the increase from year to year, and on 
the other a desponding if not decreas¬ 
ing condition of affairs, carried on 
wfth little energy and no success,— 
there seems notbmg unreasonable in 
the supposition, tnat management 
and methodical regulation, a long-con¬ 
tinued course of lusteuction, an un-^ 
ceasing superviaon, .apd encourage¬ 
ment both by preoebt and exa^e,, 
tb wprk up Olid attiun to a hi^r 
standard ot exceUencethanheretolore, 
may have produced the most benefir 
dial dfect m the former case; wl^ 
^6 al^Dce of such amefiorating 
ompes, and 9S. ah counteractions m 


ap^hyand ignorance, may liave been 
injurious in the latter.. Tlie Scotch 
fiwermen and firiKiqters have expe¬ 
rienced, and still myo^ the advan¬ 
tages referred to,-~the Irish have not 
been deprived them, betiause they 
never had tliem in possession. The 
Scotch herring fishery is by far the 
greatest and most successful iu the 
world,—^the Irish is unfortunately the 
smallest and least prosperous on the 
waters of the known cartli; and why 
should wo seek to assimilate the two 
by adding much to nothuig,- rather 
tttw by endeavouring to create some¬ 
thing out of notliing, and thus in¬ 
creasing the previously existing stores 
of national wealth 1 Of course, .wo 
know not with certainty what effect 
would follow the formation along the 
sriU unproductive Irisli shores of a 
machinery in accordance with the 
system which luis proved so signally 
successful along the wild coasts of 
much more ban'eu and ungeniol Scot- 
kud; but we tliink it would surely be 
a wiser and more generous policy to 
try the experiment of assimilation, 
rather by endeavouring to raise up 
Ireland to what it ou^t to lie, than 
run the risk of bringing the two 
• countries into somewhat similar con¬ 
dition, by sacrificing any of the few ad¬ 
vantages which Scotland now ciyoys. 

If the accurate ascertainment of 
the statistics of the land is now 
deemed of such vital importance, 
surely that of the sea, to this great 
maritime and commercial nation, is 
no way less so. This brings us to 
the consideration of the performance 
of another important duty of the 
Board, the advantages of which we 
should of course lose on its abolition. 
Our marine and fishery statistics 
have been hitherto collected with 
great fulness and accurate by the 
officers qf the Board, and annually 
reported to Parliament .Pn the de¬ 
molition of the Board, who are to 
pertbnn the same functions in time 
to come ? If the coast-guard is to be 
employed, as it is in Ireknd, let 
us briefly inquire into the well-doing 
of timt syi|%m there. 

. In refc^uce to riie marine stetis-. 
rice of the sister isfe, as collected and 
transmitted by the coast-gnard, 
Irish Fkhery CommissionetB repmri 
as follows;— 



" Tlie doubts which we hare ouprSased 
in former reports of the ao(RUW)y,.of the 
tabular returns, which are foupded upon 
information furnished by thehoost-guord 
departmcotr are. we regret to state, un- 
diministied* Sevofid cases in which we 
have endeavoured to test their correct* 
nesSi; havs convinced us that not even an 
appiemUnaU eiiimatt can be formed of 
the hetnal ortent and state of the fishing 
estabtishment on the coast. From any 
sources within our reach, uoaidod by 
anything like o responsible stal?, we are 
Wiable to obtain the neeewary injimnationf 
or to efieot that perfect organisation of 
tlie coast wltich would tend to the pto* 
motion of the fisheries and the prcMrra* 
tiun of order~an object of vital impor¬ 
tance to the well-working of the fisher¬ 
ies, as well as to tho pence of the country. 

** Wo have in our department but ono 
clerk, whoso duties are sometimoa ne- 
costinriK- estendod to visiting distant stO' 
tioUH ror ihe promulgation of by-laws, 
or for other purposes; and on such occa- 
aions wo have required of him to furnish 
us with a statouiont of his progress. 
If is reports prove how exceedingly valu¬ 
able the services of qualified persons 
would bo, instead of the dpsultof^ 
unsatisfactory information which wo arc 
onublod to procure from irroe]>onsibIe 
persons, who nro bound to mnko our 
business quite subordinate to their more 


cloarl^ ores the great ihaocuracy 
of ionaer retnrBS.” t 
lu the most recent lemrt of the 
Iriah CommiBsiooers the foHowii^ is 
the eonclnraou come to;— 

“ We cannot conclude this report on 
tho coast fidieries of Irdand without 
exprci«iog our deep, regret that we are 
not furnished with data which would 
enable ua. to supply accurate statisticol 
information at to the physical resources 
which mby be found upon ourshoros for 
purposes of national acfeuce. Tbo en¬ 
couragement of our Coast fisheries used 
in former times to be considered the 
most efibetua! and legitimate means of 
providing for our navy. ..... In 
France we ain f^ld that the^whole com¬ 
mercial navy-^mas'tor^ mates, sailora, 
and shipboys—arc under the eye and 
jurisdictiqp of tho Minister of Marine; 
—ijay, evoi^^ fisherman, waterman, fer¬ 
ryman, qyater-dredger, and boat-builder 
is registered. Wo very mudi wish that 
wc had been enabled to establish even a 
less pcrfoct system of organisation, but 
we find ourselves more deficient in 
means of obtaining accurate information 
every (niccecdiug year; and we euterlain 
littlo hopes that, until the present' plan 
of registry is much improved, we can 
ever attempt to present iTcturns tlie ac¬ 
curacy of which wo could vouch for." 


impoi-tont duties. We subjoin a copy 
of tho circular and queries which we 
issue annually to the coast-guard depni’t- 
tnent; and in most coses wo find that 
five out of the seven questions asked ore 
either not answered at all, or in a mau- 
tier not calculated to afford much infor¬ 
mation.” * 

In tt sul)8e<]^uont. report the Iiispeot- 
lug Oummiasiunors stuto, in relation 
to the Belmullet district, which ex¬ 
tends from Buna Head to letter 
Point, timt the diminution in the 
number of boats and hands is so 
giwt as to seem quite inCTedible. 
They attribute this not so mueh .to 
the actual decrease, os to tibei erro- 
neoivs and o:taggezat&d^ information 
formerly receirea. “There are no 
first-chiss bi^ts, and only 190 second 
ch ‘" 
of 

was st&tod to hove been Vessels, 
with 3376 in^ 'acal boys. This 


We do not think that the preced¬ 
ing extracts aitj encouraging, or hold 
out liny great inducement to assimi- 
late our established mode of marine 
Btiitistical collection to that of Ire- 
hmd. Far better to abide as wc are, 
and “ let well alone.’* It may also 
be bofue in mi^ that so far as the 
north-west portions of Scotland, with 
their numerous and deeply-indented 
fishing-bays, are coveerued, there is 
actually no coast-guard in-existenco. 

A single par^prapii may suffice in 
regard to the genei al marine superiu- 
teudena', or police duti^ as exer¬ 
ciser! by tlie ■ Board of . Swedes. 
These duties are chiefiy pedbtmed 
^ beats’ crews from the Pnnocss 
Itoyal fishery cutter. We may re¬ 
fer to the fact that the Ohamber of 


be 

stationed at Wick, for tho purpose of 
"preservi^ order m tue fleet of fish- 


* Twentieth Bepoti .from the Board of iPuUio Tiil4ndi p. 236. j^oadotj, 

1 'Dublin, l,§t4. 
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ing-lwats aasemlilwl in that over¬ 
crowded niui’t; and that tlie results 
ai'e invariably so successful amd sutis- 
facttuy, that no complaiuts of brawl¬ 
ing or contention are ever made. 
On the coiitraiy, the Chamber of 
Commerce seems anmuilly to express 
juid record its grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments to the Board for its efficient 
s< rvicos in this particular matter of 
the preservation of the peace. The 
following, however, is of a somewhat 
different comi>1exion, in the last Ilc- 
|)ort of the Irish Cttnimissioners, 
regarding the state of matters in the 
Crrcvn Isle 

“ Tho fiahers and buyers complain 
greatly of the abaeuco of some regula¬ 
tions for tlie preservation of order among 
the multitude of boats and people that 
are often assembled; and still more of 
the absence of any summary jurisdiction 
for oiifoi’ciug regulations and settling 
disputes between the boatmen them¬ 
selves, and between them and the pur- 
dinsc'i'S; and have agreed upon n memo¬ 
rial to the Lord-Lieutenant upon tlie 
subject, which, doubtless, will come be¬ 
fore tho Board in due tiiuo."* “The 
insiK'cting commander at Donaghadco 
complains that the people do not con¬ 
form to the laws with regard to tho size 
of the meshes; and that with poke nets, 
used in Lough Strangford, great quanti¬ 
ties of fry of cod, whiting, pollock, 
blockcu, sythes, salmon-trout, turbot, 
golpens, and smelts, from two to throe 
iuciiCB long, are destroyed.” f 

We may now say a few words re¬ 
garding the somewhat disputed sub¬ 
ject of tlie bmnJ. Many of our 
readers are, no doubt, so iiiuocorit as 
not to kiioiv very precisely what this 
mysterious symW indicates. The 
mark called the Full evown Jimud 
mertdy means, that the h<'.rriiigs (mju- 
tained in the bari'cl which bears it 
have been regularly selecti'd and as¬ 
sorted from the first, as of full size, 
good quality, and fresh condition; 


that they Imve been gutted juuI saltt^d 
immediately after Ciipture; have gone 
throng various intermediate curative 
processes not needful to be here de¬ 
tailed ; have lain at knwt ten d 83’8 in 
pickle since their first presentment 
ni the market-place; and having la^eti 
then carefully iusitected by the fish¬ 
ery offiticr of the station, and found 
in every way excellent and in sound 
onler, have had tho heads and gird- 
ings of their bamds firmly and 
finally fixed down by tlie coojier, and 
so Iniing entitled to the Government 
Brand, luive nt;a)ivliugly had that 
distinction iinpressk'd ui>on them by 
means of a not iron wliich “the 
likeness of a queenly crown has on.” 

Now, it has been argued bv some, 
who, like Caiiipbeira sable eliieftuin 
of the Indian fori'st,- 

“hlconiing lu wield the lialahut f«)r a 
bi-itio, 

’Ciainnt Brand hiiuoolf have guiic in 
battle ftu’th,” 

that this is an inttirftii’ence with the 
frciiddm of trade, which should Ih’ 
](‘ft <qicn to all competitors, witliout 
fear or favour. They mudntaiu that 
althougli it may be. convenient and 
advantagiiouR to dealers, it pnwdieally 
tends to coniine, improveimmt in the 
mode of euro within tlu! limits just 
necessary to setiirc tin; braml, and 
tliat there, is thus no indueemciit held 
out to a fish-eurer to surriass his fel- 
h>ws,—the Government orand, as it 
we.re, equalising the vabu! of the ar¬ 
ticle, although one set of I larre.ls may 
be much better than anotluT. It is 
also asserb'd that the brand creates 
an artificial system inconsistent with 
proper and prevailing principles, and 
that the sounder ystem iiow^ ap]ilie(I 
to the linen and woollen trade (from 
both of which,-he Govenfinent mark 
has been for sometime removed), and 
all along to the fisheries of Ireland, 
should be put in force. 


* Report of tlie ConmUnoaera Fiekerue, Ireland^ for 1854, p. 12. The above 
quotation refers to tho herring fidiory carii<>ii on at Howth. We think it right to 
state that tho acbodules appended to tho report bear tcetiiaony “ to the peaceable 
and orderly habits of the fishermen, and to the total absence of any conflicts or dis¬ 
turbance of any kind.” It is, unfortunately, added, that “ ix. is much to be deplored 
that nearly all agree in describing on unexampled state oi depression as extending 
to all parts of the coast"— llAd., p. 6. 

f /bid., p. 6. As the law now stands, there is no regulation in respect to tho 
size of the me^ of nets need in Ireland for the capture of fish other tean of tho 
salmon species. 
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lurepl^ to these objections, it may 
be mentioned that herrings are of a 
very different nature from linen or 
wooU^i fabrics, and after being iiacked 
for exportation, cannot have their 
character and> condition ascertained 
by either tondhior eye-sight, without 
iiyury to their fwturo 8tat(\ The 
brand is not eom}»ds(»\t/t and can 
scawioly present any barrier to iin- 

{ irovemcnt in the (jure of herrings. 
>e<xiusf‘ if any ciu’cr, mun: skilful 
than his uuiglibnurs, cun find out and 
put in practice any better method 
than that now in nsi', he is entirely 
froc to do so, and may thus establish 
his nainc, and trust to it, iiidcpondeut 
f>f tlie brand Moreover, whatever 
may he the philosophical value of the 
principle in political ceonorny pointed 
out as di'.scrviug of a }m*ferenee in 
the abstraet, it must praetie:dly 
(and the gutting and curing of 
herrings are very jtraetieal 
tions in their way) Imj bonie in min<l, 
tliat oui' iishei-itsH have gromj up 
lajmlly uiuh-r the present systmii, 
which M'fis found ncj'fssary to enable 
us to compete with the Dutch, whom 
we have tnereby drivi-n out of what- 
t>vor markets are cunm to us without 
disadviuitageous mftorential duthis, 
juid that our now ]>ro8])erous practice 
is.suuk into tJie very foundations of oui- 
foreign trade, alFccting the wellbeing 
of almost euuntless thousands, from the 
Forioi ti fishenuau to the wealthii'st 
eaintaliH, or most asjiiring speeula- 
lor. 

It is a,ssi:r(idly a strong fsict, that 
the foiHMgu luerehantB themselves are 
unanimous in favour of the eon- 
tinuauce of tJie present system, as 
enabling them to 'ransmit theii' lau¬ 
rels, on the faith * ** the briuid, into 
far inl.md iK»uutrieB, vhei-ethe iianu's 
of our native eurers, i wever fiuuiliar 
to many of ourselves, arc necessarily 
quite unknown, but W'here the ae- 
kuowledgcd crown hmnd, Iw itssini- 
plieity and certainty, suffices for 
eveiy puriKise (»f an fi^oed-on guar¬ 
antee. Great derangement of the 
fort%n trade, and consequent disad¬ 
vantage', arc naturally apprehended 
fnim any sudden departure from tlic 
existing long-established system. The 
trouble anjtl expense which, in absence 
of the brand, neoessarily follow the 
practice of lyraknt (that is, faisfs'ctiou 


Iw upenii^) would inevitably decrease 
the profits of both tlie fishermen and 
eurers iu our own country; because as 
each pmty through whose hands the 
fish pass from their first capture to 
their final consmnptiou must reap 
some share of pront, whatever in¬ 
creases the difficulties of tlie inter¬ 
mediate stages, tends to lower prices 
in this eounti'y. The duties pahl 
abrotul, 1s>th of import and traiuut, 
and oth«'r miavoidalde eliargcs, pre¬ 
vent the exaction of any higher prices 
in the foreign market, Iwjcause any 
eoiisidcrablo increase would be tantil- 
niou’Tti to ])rohibiti(»n, and w’ould thu.-' 
debar'ally sales whatever. As the 
price, thenVmvist remain the same, or 
nearly so, to'Ifte foreign consumer, a 
large proportion of the loss occasioned 
by inerea-sed expense WMiUJd imavtdd- 
jibly fall upon our own.pwjj^le. Now, 
it is well knoM'u that, iu conSMtiuetiee 
of the perilous and uncertain iiittiu e 
of a fishemian’s vocation, and the pe¬ 
culiarities of the enring trjwle, tlu' 
profits to those coneenic^l cfin in no 
way stainl reduction, however nmcli 
tliev may recpiire increase. 

file opinion of the foreign mcr- 
ehants on this matter hios been mani¬ 
fested numy times. On the 7th of 
March 1844, Messrs llobiuow A* 
Song, and Huiltwaleker ife Co., of 
Hamburg, write as follows:— 

“tVo boliovo oui'solvos entitled to 
state that we are not merely expi'cssing 
our own individual soutimeuts, but, ut 
tlio same time, those of the public iu 
general interested in the herring trade 
of the Contiueut. The official interfer- 
onco of the Board will pi'ovc a ^eat 
benefit to the Scotch hewing trade, ft 
will, on the one baud, prove to the 
buyers on the Contiuenr iivat the Board 
of Fisheries is desirout. to do all in its 
power to jnstify the renowned fame of 
its brands, and in this way give more con¬ 
fidence in the trade. On the other hand, 
the C'uvrs of .Scotland will be influenced 
by such steps to pay as much attention 
to the curing and packing os possible, 
and thus increasing confidence on the 
part of cousumers, and inctreasing vigil¬ 
ance, with a view to improve the cure, 
on the part of the curem and ofiBcem, 
will conjointly contribute to increase 
the consumpt^ of Scotch hcRings on 
the Continent, and oomequentiy to in¬ 
crease the oxporta:tion.*' 

Mr Wellmann, of Stettin^ a wiy 
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«xt«aaive foreign purchaser of tiw 
t)aithnes8 branded lierrings, in a 
letter to Mr CJeorge Traill, M.P. for 
the county, wrote thus on the fith 
of Febmary 1831;— 

“ Scotch herrings are only sold in 
small quantities in this market and the 
neighbourhood; they arc chiefly sent 
great distances of fTom a hundred to 
«igbt hundred'miles English, into the 
interior of Germany and Poland, either 
by orders or offers, without the assist¬ 
ance of commission merchants, for the 
great ex]ien8e of forwarding thorn docs 
not permit any commission to a third 
party. Tho great distance prevents, 
likewise, dealers from inKpocling the 
borrings on the spot hero, who therefore 
make their purchases solely on their 
tnist in the official brand, knowing that 
the Ash must be selected well, and pro¬ 
perly cured,—that the barrels bo of 
legal size,—and that they require to be 
well and tightly made before the bimid 
can be affixed. These herrings arc gene¬ 
rally fonvarclod by crafts, which arc often 
six or eight weeks on their passage, and 
it frequently happens that a great fall in 
the rnarkol takes place during (hat time; 
and should tho oflii'iat brand be rtsmoved, 
dealers in the interior might easily take 
advantage of mich falls, for it would not 
be difficult to find complaints—such, for 
instance, tiuit the Ash wore not pro¬ 
perly selected or well cured—thill they 
had too much or too little salt—or that 
the barrels wore of a smaller size (for no 
-one can there sny of what size the 
barrels retjuirc to ho); and as most licr- 
rings arc sold on credit, they would coii- 
acquontly be often stored at tho risk and 
ihe expense of the shipper, and perhaps, 
in matkets whore the person who pur¬ 
chased them was the only dc.aler. . . . 
The cheapness and tho improved rare 
have increased the importation of Scotch 
herrings into our port to a groat extent, 
for there is no port to which more 
Scotch herrings are shipped tliaii Stettin, 
whilst the importation of r)utch aiid 
Norwegian Ash has diminisiiod.'’ 

A body of Hamburg morohants, 
too numerous to be berc named, 
stated, on the 4th of October 1832, 
that it is by the carefiil obsf:rvance 
tho Te;;^ation.s established and 
enforced of the Board of Fisheries, 
that the Scotch honing trade has 
attainiMl to its present magnitude:—- 

** It is by the crown AiU brand,” tliey 
iritawFve, “ that we enter into contract^ 
^feike sales and deliveries, without exa< 


mination. Such herrings pass current 
Aom hand to hand hero, and into tho 
interior, some of thorn reaohing tito em¬ 
pire of Austruu Tho many thousand 
iMirrels of full crown branded herrings 
orrivod this season have given entire 
satisfaction to us and oar coustituouts: 
but the sale of uubrandod herrings is 
frequently tho subject of compltdnt, and 
throats n^e by ciutomers to rotumtho 
herrings. Wo arc, therefore, compelled 
to make abatements in the prioo.” 

The partners of four merchant 
firms of Berlin expressed themselves 
thus, on the 7tU of October J852• 
“ We hereby rcpri'scnt our entire oon- 
fiilcnce in the official brand applied 
to the Scotch herrings by the officers 
of tin; Board of Fishetu's, whicli is 
our only guaranbH; for tho largi’ 
oajiital we emburk in this liusincss.” 
And the heads of six morcantih' 
liouscH of Magdi'burg state, within 
H f(*w days of that time, in ri'sncet tc 
a rumour which hiul rcaeheu tlicin 
regarding the possibli; abolition of 
rliojintiid; ‘'An ulterathm in this 
respect would ]mt us to the greatest 
iuconvenienee, and comiMil us to 
adopt another plan of payment, which 
in the end would not ho agrraable, 
to your merchants and eurers. . . . 
The opinion of a Ixxly of merchants, 
imjKirting annually .'jU,(XK) to GO.OOo 
barrels of Scotch heirings, will 1 h- 
worth some consideration, particu¬ 
larly as the objeet eonecnis tlio in- 
ter(!sta of both parties.” 

Mr Thalborg, another Prussian 
merchant, has rccejitly (in IHriO; 
written as under:— 

'* In order ,to show how tho S(X>teh 
herrings had risen in tho Doutzic mar¬ 
ket, while in 18-11 only from 3000 to 
4000 barrels were imported, last year 
Wiore were 35,000, and Scotch herringB 
were gradually more and more taken 
into the interior, while Norwegian her¬ 
rings have correspondingly decreased. 
The same was tho fact at Keinigsberg. 
This he attributed to the brand. Somo- 
of the herrings wore actually sent to the 
Black Sea, being bought at Dantzic on 
the Aiith of the brand, which was so es¬ 
sential to a c'>ntinoaneo and spread of 
the trad^ that ho did not believe pur¬ 
chasers mm the interior would come 
such ^ distance and examine the batrels 
for thenuolves, were the brand abolished. 
Norwegian herrings were sent in nnall 
yaehts, and each parcel was exaaohied 
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tvlth the greatext luiuuionctHi before 
being purchased.'’ 

These are the opiuions of foreign 
merchants on this im()ortant point. 
The following may be taken us ex¬ 
pressing the sentiments of those at 
home. Mr James Methuen, of Leith, 
u skilful curer, extensively known as 
oj‘ ipx‘at cxp;riene(!, and very largely 
embarked m the e.xport trade, very 
j'ccently wrote as follows :— 

" It is impossible to see each hciTiiig 
ju a barrel, tiicrcforc inspection of them 
ut the time of curing and packing cii- 
iibles an officer to bruiitl with knowledge 
of the article, uud gives confidcucc to 
the ])iirchasci'. 

*' I'he official brand has proved the 
means of exchange by bill of lading from 
hand to hand, and from dealer to dealer, 
in Scotland,—afloat in the middle of the 
North Sea,—hi the llultie, or in the 
rivci’S of Germany in their river craft, 
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and up the interior of Germany for 
hundreds of miles,—and been passed 
and paid for os a good bill of exchange 
—in some cases through half-a-dozen 
purchasers. 

" I ask those who differ, vrould it he 
wise of Parliament to peril tlio industiy 
of so many thousands of our seafaring 
and industrious population, for vrant of 
the supervision that has WTOught so well 
ns to displace the demand for Norwegian 
and Dutch cured hemiigs on the conti¬ 
nent of Kuropo, and enhanced the value 
of the Scotch crown-branded lierringR, 
so that they are now bought and sold 
without inspection by parties who never, 
and cannot, see them.” * 

nie iimiortant fjict previously 
statetl by Mr Wellmariii, in regtml to 
the increasing consumption of Scotch 
herrings in the Haiti*;, and the eon- 
si-queiitly decreased iniportution from 
other tpmrters, is vveli show'ii by tlie 
following; tab](>: - 
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In It'JD, l•!u•rols of Dutch herrings received at f'tt'ttiii, 4.'i-ltJ 

„ of Norwegian do., .'53,981 

„ of Scotch do., ,, ,, 19,fl<30 


Ju 1859, ., of Dutch do., 598 

of Norwegian do., 12..'i07 

of Scutch do., 1]G,.538 


In the year IS40. our exjiortatiou to 
Stettin uniouutea to 147,1(K1 bniTtds. 
Tliat aeasoii is w'cll known to have 
been the most jiixMluctivc of hemngs 
of tiny e.ver “recorded in histoiy,” 
and so gave ns the jiower, w'h’ile 
Prussia aironled the oi»portunity, of 
tliis most beuefieial exportjitioii. It 
giv(‘8 us sineore pleasure to add, that 
l he iminediutely preceding season of 
although hy no means thi* 
givat*‘8t in respect of capture, has 
exxiecdcd Jill its j)redeee8s*)r8 ill ex- 
jiortation to tlie Pnissian markets— 
barrels having Imh'U trans¬ 
mitted to Stettin during the year now 
<*losed. Almost the whole of that 
vast consignimMit was ordered in con¬ 
sequence of the eertain guarantee 


atl’orded by the erowm brand. 2 how' 
that peace is ere long, as we trust, 
about to be proelaimedj it is jileasant 
to anticipate the fresh impulse which 
may be given lo the consumption «»f 
our native nroduee in many inland 
countries or the Continent. The 
disastrous, though, from the cruel 
necessities of war, advisable destruc¬ 
tion of the gi*eat Russiiui fisheries, 
w’ill no doubt, for a time, cause ad¬ 
ditional recourse to our marine re¬ 
sources ; but the absence •jf the well- 
known and loug-trustc'i braml from 
our barrels exported to the Baltic, 
would assuredly tend to cheek, or 
ri'iider Use likely, that desirable 
inercac.e.t 

It is thought by many considerate 


** Letter from Mr Methuen to the Lord Advocate; Edinburgh Euning Courantf 
Pebniary 6 , 1856. « 

t ^Ve have recently received the Conmereial Ciretdar of Messrs Pliiddeman and 
Nirstcin of Stettin, of date the 20th Jnnuaiy 1856. Refening to the increased 
consumption of our herrings in the Continental markets during the last ee&eon, 
they attributed it chiefly to the high prices of all descriptions of meat, as a conse- 
(picneo of the high value of rye, and all other grains, caus^ by the blockade of the 
Kueeiuu ports, and the failure of the Continental crops. The following is thoit 
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»uA well-instnicted ptniplc, by bank¬ 
ers and men of business, whether 
merchants or otherwise, that the 
lM)wer of obtaining tlio brand is of 
great advantage to young men of 
suuiU means, and not yet established 
cominercijvl reputation, who desire to 
enter into the exj^rt herring tnide. 
By attending careiully to tlic cure of, 
it’may l)e, only a few liundred bar¬ 
rels, tjn'y obtain the brand, and can 
ship their small stock witli n.s good a 
prosjiect of a fair proportional profit 
!is the most wealthy and best-known 
exiiorter. This opens a door to rising 
int»‘grity and intelligencewhieh might 
t>thcrwi3e be closed, and it le.sstms 
the occasional evils <»f those engross¬ 
ing monopolies whieh the largi* com¬ 
mand of capital or credit is apt to 
produce, to the disadvantage of tlu' 
poorer though not less trustworthy 
trader. 

In reference to tlie next head of 
our (liseourse—the small annual grant 
of for the I'reetion or enlarge¬ 

ment of harbours. })iers, and f|uay.s,- - 
we think it cannot bf‘ doubted that 
its administration by the Boaid of 
f'isberies is necessarily attended by 
numerous and great udv.'iutag(*s. t'!( tr- 
resjiondencc and inquiry take jduee 
In each particular instance of applica¬ 
tion for aid ; one of the first practical 
steps being an accurate, survey by 
the Board’s engineers, with a report 
on the practicability and jirobabb; 
exjM’Use of the proposed work, Tlie 


cost of.this proliminary investigation 
is shared, half and Inuf between th<* 
applicant and the Board. Ibe Board, 
being by this time in possession of all 

S articiilars ncce.^ary to be known, 
etenninos the proportion which the 
proprietor or fishermen 0>r Ixith, as 
the case, may he) shotdfl be made, to 
bear of the ultimate outlay, wdiilo the 
latter parties also tqke into couHideni- 
tion how far they are able to make the 
required contribution; and so the 
agreeini'iit is either coinpletisl, or does 
not take place. Of couj-se, the Board 
may either reject or ent<‘.rtnin an ap- 
lilieation, while a 2 >roprietor (com¬ 
mitted to nothing more, than his 
share of the jin'vious siirv(‘y) may on 
his jmrt aeirept or njluse to pledge 
himsi’lf to the payment of his fixed 
•roportion, according to what he 
viiows of liis own ways and me.ans, 
t Is not till tln'se prefiniinaries lm\e 
jceii adjusted tliat the actual work 
is mutually agret’»I u|H)n, and jmt in 
oiMTation. AVj* know that many of 
these undertakings, whir-h on their 
first i)ropo.sal seemed almost h<*pcles,s 
of exeention, have, l>y the wicouragi*- 
mo.nt and exertion of the Board, been 
brought ti) a siux-essful issue, an<l ar(! 
not only now in thcmwdves of un¬ 
speakable advantage to our fishing 
poi)ulatioii, but, by affording a suc¬ 
cessful example of the. bemdits whi(h 
occur from eonqsiralively small sums 
jiulieiously expended, 1juv(! Imhju the 
im'aiis of conducing directly to the 


Bumiuaty of the iiuportntion of Scotch herrings, into their own and neighbouring 
districts, during the last four years ;— 


Years. 

kteitin. 

llsrbiirg. 

llambiirg. 

Dantzic. 

Kbiiigsberg 


llarreb. 

Uarrels. 

ItMTeh. 

llorrels. 

Kamis. 

18.-)2 

121,290 

10,(MM) 

44,(K)0 

22,140 

nlMtui 4000 

1853 

123,537 

20,000 

22,000 

44,272 

about 5000 

1854 

118,800 

52,400 

25,550 

28,009 

2758 

1855 

154,901 

59,769 

26,5fK) 

00,122 

16,070 


The above transmissionH for 1855 give a total of 822,422 barrels of Scotch 
herrings, of which the price to our corer.s for such as were ful^rown branded, 
varied from L.l, Is. to L.1, 43. each, produ.'uig, with such as were of a somewhat 
inferior quali^ and price, an enormous aggregate of income from tlie Prussian 
ports alone. 

Wo may here add, that there is an immediate prospect of the duty on our her¬ 
rings being greatly reduced in Belgium. It is at prcseui 13 francs (or about lie.) 
per barrel—a tax which quite prohibits importation. When the groat cities of 
Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, Bruges, Mods, Kamur, Malines, dtc., 
are open to our produce, what may we not hope for from the appetitra of a Catholic 
a&d therefore fish-eating population ! 
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ci'ection of similar undertakings else¬ 
where, of equal beneftt, but not pre¬ 
viously taken into contemplation. A 
great deal more is done by these 
quiet and ex)n8iderate moans than 
can possibly be here detailed ; but it 
is self-evident that the constant and 
unconstrained communication which 
now and has so long existed between 
the Comnm.sion<!rs, the great majo¬ 
rity of whom an* resident in EtUn- 
Imrgh, and the proprietors us well as 
jmoplc of the Coast districts, where an 
uitTease of boat accommodation is so 
much required, (annot be otherwise 
tJjan advantageous.* 

Now, if the Boanl of Fisheries he 
abolished, how and by whom are 
these frientUy and encouraging com- 
manicatiouB to be carried on, and 
who are. to pay tlie. nreliinjnary ex- 
ponses 1 ! Throiiglj what agency an; 
matters tt) be put in shape for ac- 
ivptancc by tin; I’rcuaiiry, and tlie 
recommendation of a sjM‘cuil grant 
l>y Parliament, in favour of ajiy pm-- 
tieular pier, or other work, that‘may 
bo waiited ? Tlnsse ]»rtiiniinary but 
unavoidable expenses would iu muiiy 
eases fall upon a body of [)oor fishcr- 
nieii, who, wil.hout any warning voi(;e 
on the one hand, or woi'd of encour¬ 
agement on the other, must jiroceed 
in doubt and darkness as to the 
cluinces of ultimate Hii(r.ess wItJi 
Goveriuneut; wliile that Govorimwut 
could not pr<*eeed <o fiction in the 
proposed matter without ordering 
Boiiic inquiry of their own, with a. 
view t,o euiifirm or confute the opinion 
ol the applieaut, and tlius causing, 
wdiatever might be the result, m/t/i- 
Ikmul if vot ilmihli i’jcpetiditure,— 
whiJi; the object of the abolition id' 
the Board is to aove expeiixt -A de¬ 
tailed t'xplanation to Parliament re¬ 
garding tlie special reipiirements of 
<*ach poitienlar ease, though safe and 
salntaiy in the instance of great 
public htirbour-works, woidd prove 


inconvenient, if not inoperative, in 
the administration of the numeroms- 
smaller hshing-pier ^ants for Scot¬ 
land, hitherto contrmuted and ad¬ 
ministered by the Board. In what 
way the' local though important cir¬ 
cumstances coniie.cted with the ex¬ 
penditure of a few hundred pounds 
for the erection of a slip at the far 
end of Lewis, at Sandseir in Shet¬ 
land, or Eday in Orkney, .can form 
tht^ subject ot an imiiiodiatit and ju¬ 
dicious jparliumentary innuinr, we 
cannot well conceive. Probably few 
jirojirietors would desire to take ati- 
vantage of a grant for some small 
but desirable improvement in those 
wild regions, were all the private and 
])rclhiunary negotiations subjected to 
so cumbrous and uncertain a course 
a.s a eonsideratioii by the House of 
(kunmons. Tin- < ommunications now 
made to the IkiiU’d of Fisheries by 
many Highland and otlier proprie-^ 
tors, are no douht ol’len to a certain’ 
extent of a confidential miturc, in¬ 
volving the exposition of peeuniary 
afi'iiirs in connection with the pro- 
jiortiomd sums which particular pro¬ 
prietors may or may not have it in 
their power to pay. But when the 
main })oint is proved, to the siitisfao- 
tion of the Board—towit, thata great 
and general advantage will aasnretlly 
accrue to the jieople, whether a 
closely eongrcgateil mass, or tlic for¬ 
lorn and far-Hi.-attered remnants of 
some dim and distant island of the 
sea,—then is the grant agreed to, and 
eveiy eflort, iMmsistont with enduring 
efiicicney, made to economise its ad¬ 
ministration, while even- exertion 
lius been previously put rort.h to ob¬ 
tain the utmost possibie aid from 
pro}iriotors and fisnermen. It is ob¬ 
vious, from the annual reports made 
to Parliament, how much is fre- 
imcntly effected by the Board in 
this way. Li't the following ex¬ 
amples suffice for the exposition 


* W e have reason to beliove that pctitiiuis to the Treasury for the maintenance 
i»i the Board of Fisheries and its official brand, have been presoi^d or aro in 
course of transniiesion from the following twenty-ouo ports in this country, yia. 
w ick Town-Council, Wick Chamber of Commerce, Belmsdale, Burgbhearl, Los^- 
mouth, Macduff. Banff, Onrdenstown, Whitehills, Portsoy, Fraserburgh, Peterhead, 
Montrose, Anstruther, Leith. Chamber of Commerce, Eyemouth, Bummouth, 
Coidinghain, Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c., Glasgow, Greenock, Bute. The following 
P acta ou the Continent have eont in corresponding petitions, viss.:—Stettin^ 
Aomgsberg. Dantzic, Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Magdeburg, Harburg, Hamburg. 
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of this portion of our subject. Tlie 
harbours altor-naiuecl have not been 
built by woaltliy proprietors, but 
by coutribr\|tiui)s to the Boaiil by 
working fishermen, out of the haro- 
camed savings of their precarious 
life of labour. 

For tho harbour of Collur- "j 
dyko there wjib lately >£705 18 4 
paid by fishermen, . ) 

Do. Buckhavon, do., 3,110 19 9 
Do. Coldinirhaiu, do., 571 8 0 

The grant to the Board commenced 
in 1828, but was only £25fK) per an¬ 
num for many years, and oft<!U greatly 
less, the practice a.p 2 >eaTing ti^iavo 
long Iweu to require fnun tlu’Ti'ea- 
sujy only the stun actually wanted 
for each work; and, from some uh- 
pcnee of knowledge among laith pro¬ 
prietors and fisherinen, and probably 
in('xperieneo on tlio part of the Com¬ 
missioners of tlie Board, tin* grant in 
certain wasons was not obtained at 
all. It never seems to have readied 
a regular annual payment of 
until the year 1838, nor £ 3 (MW> nntil 
the yi'ar 18 ,'iO. Yet siiiee its institu¬ 
tion it has, by means of the negotia¬ 
tions of tho Board, drawn out from 
irivatc parties, for the erection of 
larboiirs, the sum of . i:‘27,4r»o 

Of itself, the Board lias ) 
paid in grants, < 

Making a total of . 8.5-1 

expendeil on the iinjirovemeiit of our 
coiists. It (»ught, moreov('r, to bo 
borne in mind, that although, by tlio 
Act of Parliament, not less than one- 
fourth must >»e contributed by the 
Iirivate promoters of these shore- 
works, yet, through the influential 
management of the Board, this re- 
quireJ proportion has in a CTeat 
many eases lieen raised t'.> one-tiurd, 
and in some to one-half, tiic esti¬ 
mated sum. So greatly, indeed, have 
the benefits of these ameliorations 
attracted the attention of the poor 
fishermen themselves, that they have 
not seldom of late come forward with 
offers of exiiitributions much beyond 
what COUI 4 have bt^en anticipated 
from men of their class. When we 


consider the other a<lvantages noees- 
sarily flowing from the increased 
iminential habits wMeli must pre¬ 
cede this aodalor doinostie saving,-— 
the dimimitioii in the consnnqition 
of anient spirits, and abstiuenei' from 
other sensuous eiyoyments,—it seems 
imiwssible to overrate the inipoi't- 
auee of any existing and well-i'stab- 
lished condition of affairs, admitted 
lo lie din*ctly influential in the j»ro- 
duction of so beneficial, we may say 
so blessed, a ivsult. 

On the moat mature and deliberate 
eonsideration of the whole matter 
now before 11 s, and vrith large prac¬ 
tical exi»ericTiee of the history and 
habits of our fislicrnicn, and other 
coast population, we desin* to pro¬ 
test agauiat the impatriotie nimour 
wliicb lias reached our ears, that the 
Board of Fislii'ries is about to be 
alxilishe'd, ami its beneficial functions 
performed by —we know not whom. 

We have now no longer any space 
for sjienal ohservations on the two 
works of TV'hreh the titles are given 
at the foot of the first ])age. of this 
article. Uke all its predeei'ssors, the 
by the (Joinmissioners of the 
Board of Fisheries, for 1854, contains 
a great deal of valuable statistical 
and other information, which, if we 
s('('k for els(‘where, we slnill fail to 
find. I'he author of the treatise on 
“ Fisheries,” in the I’urrent edition of 
the ICna/r/ojimfia IMtanninrt, has 
presented us with an ample and 
accurate exposition of his Huhie<it, 
witli which no is no doubt well ac¬ 
quainted. He appears* to us to be 
rather long-winded on the liistory 
and habits’ of the salmon and its 
smolts, whether one, year old or two; 
but this is jirohably one of bis holv 
bies, and ns it may n<j also a favourit<; 
topic with a numerous (dass of curi- 
o\is and inquiring readers, and has 
Ireeently assumed additional import¬ 
ance in cormeetion with the artincial 
breeding of the finest of our fresh¬ 
water fishes, our ingenious author's 
time and labour have prolwibly been 
by DO means misbestowed in its 
elucidation. 
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The art of critidsm is a branch 
of literuture peculiar and separate, 
riffiflly marked out from all the other 
brunches of this m’^itle craft. An 
tmthov, like a mother, thro\v.s all his 
xTsonul prestige, all his hope, and all 
lis riches, into tliatfmil rirli-freighted 
argosy, the book, -which is <lonbtle.s8 
/n\ but yet a separate entity, and by 
no lue.'ins him; and almost in ])ropor- 
tion to the power of his genius, and 
the elevation of his aim, his book 
outshines and overtops its maker, 
and becomes of the two the more 
real and tangible, existence. It U 
indeed the. inevitable temle.ncy of art, 
ill all its loftier labours, to glorify the 
work rather than the worker. The 
man jieiforce moves in a limited 
circle, tin' book goes eveiywhere. 
It is tru(! that we aiv all much in 
the lialiitof saying that the author 
is bettor than the bcHik ; but this is 
i'll ('xtreinely questionable proposi¬ 
tion, and one which exiKTicnc" eon- 
•stantly controverts. Also we all 
make comments '^nd on -what sub¬ 
ject ha AT we been so unanimously elo¬ 
quent i—on the wide reception given 
to the pnaluctiona, and the small 
amount of [iiiblic ac-knowledgnient 
bestowed, on tlie jM'rsons, of English 
men ot literatim'. Yes, they may do 
those things better in France; but it 
is not all our English conveutioual- 
isui, nor is tlie “ stony British stare” 
with which the man of laud petrifies 
the man <if letters in these rcahus 
by aiiv means a primary or even u 
secondaiT ennse cHhat Avant of social 
rank and estimation of which we all 
eumplain. Instead of that, it is the 
normal position of authorhood, the 
bond fide and genuine condition of a 
man who has A’oluntarily tran^erred 
his MTalth, his aspinitions, and his 
power, to another existence, even 
though that existence is a creation of 
his own. Tli« writer of a great hook 
is an abdicated monarch; out of his 
cloister, discroAvned, but triiunphaut, 
he AA’atebes the other king whom he 
b.As made, going fortli gloriously, a 
yonth and a hriuogroom, to take the 
world by storm. There are other 
nuwh'tj of fame for liim w'ho has a 


mind to enjoy it in his own person ; 
but it is scarcely to be disputed, to 
our thinking, that the veiy first prin¬ 
ciple of art is to glorify the book, 
the picture., or the image, over the 
mind that brought tliem forth. 

But criticism does what literatim' 
proper doesnot pretend to do. Happy 
the man who first hit upon the 
brilliant exjiedient of reviewing! The 
works of tin; critic arc of their nature 
fugitive and ephemeral; but the same 
natuA' giiTs them innumerable ad- 
vautage-s—immediate influence, in¬ 
stant sniieriority, a dazzling an<l 
unlaborious reputation. The Avorks 
are almost notliing in many case.s, 
but the men boAT leaped upon tlie 
pojuilar platform, and mastereil the 
reins of the popular vehicle in the 
t-Avinkling of an i-ye. From Avlieiice 
it comes tJiat the greater critics of 
modern literature are all known to 
ns rather as piwsons than as writers. 
The younger generation, to Avhom tlie 
hirth'hour of the Edinburgh, that 
Pallas Athene, in hor'buff and blue, 
is a remote historic epoch, haA'i* 
known all their lives the names of 
Jeffrey and of Sydney Smith ; but we 
venture to say that this kiioAvledgo, 
so far fiAim being based upon the 
aetiiul productions of thi'se di^i- 
tingiiished and brilliant AH'riters, 
would suffer diminution rather than 
increase from tlic most careful study 
of their several Ixioks. It is an entire 
mistake to scud back these versatile 
and animated personages into the 
obscure of authoraliip; their reputa¬ 
tion stands out a world aboA'c and 
beyond the volumes that bear their 
names. Th^y have made no act of 
abdication in faA'our of a book ; they 
arc orators, impasaioued, ^cr, par¬ 
tial ; they arc men, each in his oavu 
person, storming at us with indivi¬ 
dual opinions, laughter, indignation, 
contemptuousness, making splendid 
hhmdors, brilliant successes, and 
leaving echoes of thdf own nn- 
dauntea voices in tlie common din 
of every day. Their reputation is im¬ 
mediate, sudden, personal—^not the 
fame of a book, but the renown of a 
man. 
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Aiid to this cause we may attri¬ 
bute the very evident fact, that some 
of the most notable men of the last 
"enerution have left little behind 
them to justify the extraonlinary re¬ 
putation bestowed on them by their 
contemporaries. Fjvcu onr own St 
Christopher^ the genial giant of Maga, 
is not Bulficiently represented in the 
world of books — and his brilliant 
rivals of the opposite party have none 
of them left a NoeteK These men 
entirely eclipse the published works 
that bear their name. We know 
whut their ojhuions were, much more 
by the primitive vehich* of ond tra¬ 
dition, than by the ni«l of print or 
imblishor. Their jiosition Avas that 
of siieukers, not of writers ; their jmv 
riodical uddix^ss to the iniblic was u 
personal and direct address, out of a 
natural pulpit, where the aiulience 
saw the orator, as M’ell as the orator 
.^aAv the audience, and the imme¬ 
diate response was imu^'ellous. But 
there is compensation in all tiling ; 
the author “ had up ” before, this 
bench of judges, and gloriously cut to 
pieces to tlie triniuph and admiration 
of all beholders, has his quiet revenge 
over his old eastigatoi-s, Tlie critic, 
like Dives, has all his good things in 
Ills lifetime; it is the natun* of his 
fame to decrease, and fade into a re¬ 
collection. The man dies ; the book 
lives on. 

The writer of the work before us,* 
brief and modest ns is her execution 
of her lalK)ur of lore, is diffident of 
the reception which it may meet with 
at the hands of the putdic. Lady 
Holland’s doubts on this question 
have been, doubtless, set at rest lung 
ere now; and we are after date in 
offering her tlie comfort of our opin¬ 
ion, so far as that may go. Yet wc 
cannot help saying, that with such a 
man as Sydney Smith, a biography 
was a necessity—a right belonging to 
him, and a duty owed to us. During 
his own time he was—not a monu 
essayist, though all the world crowded 
to his lectures—not an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, though he himself was the 
Jove from whose brain that armed 
Minerva sprang—nor, last and least, 
a Canon of St Paul’a He was Syd¬ 
ney Smith—it was enough distinc¬ 


tion— official character would not 
stick to so manful and mirthffil a 
jicrsonuge.; it was not iwssible to 
seize uixm one part of his Hunsluiiy 
mid genial nature, and make of it e 
supposititious man. Tlierc wjw no 
catching him even in profile ; wher¬ 
ever he went, he went with his whole 
bivadth in full array of emrs and 
exccllence.s, ampler tlian his canoni¬ 
cals. It is tolly to say that such a 
life was uneventful, or tluit such a 
lersoii was not a fit subject fur 
)iogra])hy. In fact, he was the fittest 
of 8ubjt*cts ; and as the world never 
iHffore kncAv him so Avell, it is safe to 
say that, not even in the sudden tri 
umph of his fii*st gi-(*iit entcnirisi*, no! 
in the i*xciteinent of the times ol' 
Plymley, nor in the fmy of Aine.riean 
repudiation, was the name of Bydnoy 
Smith so distinguishcfl or so jKqnihir 
a.s now. 

Thi.s is the doing of his daughter 
and hirt wife. Honour to the love 
which would not !)»■ iliscouraged ! 
The mother has not been permitted 
to see how thorongldy and cordially 
the world apin'cciates that hoiie.st 
ami noble Englishman, of whose fame 
she was Mu* loyal eoiisemvtar; but 
to have carried out so well her nui- 
ther s ]mr})OS«*, and to have seen how 
compl('t«*ly the ))ublic mind ado))ts 
and justifies their own loving esti¬ 
mate of till! li(.*iKl of their household, 
must be, to Lady Holland, sufficient 
ren-ard. 

Sydney Smith was the son of a 
gentleman, «;lever enough and rich 
enough to be a somewbut nanarkable 
and “ pictuTCWiue ” personage, but 
not, so far us appears, a very iniliieii- 
tial one, cither as regarded the char¬ 
acter or fortune of his sons. Tin; 
lioys were clever bcyoml prc(,*edont; 
so clever, that their schoolfidlows 
made solemn protest against the in- 
justiee of being compelled to strive 
for prizes with “tlie Smiths,” who 
were always sure to win. Sytliiey, 

’ he most distinguished of the brother- 
lood, was captain of the school at 
Winchester, and, in Oxford, a Fellow 
of New College. If popular report 
speaks true, such learned celibates 
are always loi'crs of gooil cheer; and 
in those days, according to Lady Hbl- 


Memoir of the Rev. l^jdney Smith. By his Dnugliter, Lady Holio^md. 
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land, port wine -wafi the prevailing 
Helicon ; for medievalism had not 
then come into fashion, and learned 
leisure hung heavy upon the colleges. 
In the thronged world of youth and 
intelligence, within and around these 
aucient walls, it is easy to suppose 
flow great an influence, had he. sought 
it, must have fallen to such a man as 
Sidney Smith—not to say that so¬ 
ciety was his natural element, and 
eonvemation his special and reniark- 
ahle gill. Under tiiew* circunistances 
- -at ail age in whii'Ji every one loves 
to excel, and in a place where he had 
unusual onportiuiities of distinguish¬ 
ing himself^the- young Fellow, seek¬ 
ing neither pleasure nor influenct^ 
stoutly tumc‘(l his hack upon tempta.- 
tion, and lived, like a hrav<-. muii as 
he was, upon his hundred ]w>unds 
ii-yeav, Sydney was of other niettlt* 
than those liaph'ss men oi‘ genius 
whose “ light from licavtai is a 
light wliieli leads astray ; and it is 
singular to ohsen'e that the prevailing 
characteristic of this i’anious wit-and 
man of societyj at this most, perilous 
portion of his lifi), was steadfast, hon¬ 
est, self-ilenying indepoudcnce. Such 
an example is rare ; and no one who 
wishes to form a triie osliniate of the 
hero of this 8t«>ry, sluaild omit to note 
this triumph of his youth. 

Fifim Wow College, hy an ahmjit 
transition, the young man falls into 
his fate. Why the most hrilliant of 
IMr Robert Smith’s four sons should 
Ik* the, saerifiee of the family we are 
not told ; hut the elder is ilestined 
for the bar, and the younger for 
Imlia, and to Sydney remains only 
the Church. He <lo<8 not feel, nor 
])i*eri‘nd to feel, that this is his natu¬ 
ral vocation; butlie feels it “ his duty 
to yield to hi.s father’s wishes, and 
saeritiee his own.” Indeed, to takii 
him within his own limited standing- 
ground, the life of Sydney Smitu 
seems nearly .a perfect oiie—duty, 
frankly accepted and houestly ful- 
lilled, is in every period and change 
of his history; and so long as we 
take it for granted that it is only one 
of the learned professions which this 
good son enters in obedience to his 
lather’s wishes, we cannot sufficiently 
adnure the fortitude with which he 
take,!? up his lot. However, we warn 
niir readers, who may entertain 


notions, old-fashioned or newfangled, 
that a clergyman should be some¬ 
thing more than a {nofessional man, 
to (uscharge all such fancies from 
their mind while they discuss this 
history. Sydney Smith is only to be 
dealt with on his own platform, and 
by the light of his own motives. For 
ourselves, we confess that this most 
honest, kindhearted, and benevolent 
divine, is not by any means our 6ea?fi 
ideal cX a clergyman. Granting all 
his admirable qualities, and with due 
regard for the “calm dignity of his 
eye, mien, and voic4,” his “ deep ear¬ 
nest tones,” and “ solemn impressive 
rminner,” and also for tho unfailing 
benevolence and kindliness of his 
•lealings with his parishioners—in all 
which we perfectly believe—we still 
cannot help feeling that the least 
satisfactory view wnieh we can have 
of Sydney Smith is tliat ctf his cleri¬ 
cal position. He does not behmg to 
it, nor it to him : he is a wit, a 
scholar, a man of letters, a man pf 
politics, but in no sense, except in 
the merely arbitrary matter-of-fact 
one, is he a fjergyinan. Without 
euteriug into the religious question, 
or throwing any stigma whatever 
upon a man, in his owni way, so 
honest and so admirable, we are 
(•bilged to hold hy our opinion,—the 
(!()mmon motives of honesty and pro¬ 
priety which govern men iii the com¬ 
monest of occupations, are all that are 
necessary in his profiission of (dergy- 
man for a tnie pidgment, of Sydney 
Smith. It is his duty to look after 
the morals and comforts of his 
parishioners, and he docs his duty; 
but to require of him the entire devo¬ 
tion of an evangelist, v-'-tuld be to re¬ 
quire what he does i.ot prt'tend to, 
and indeed disapproves of. To judge 
him as we judge the primitive 
apostles of our faith, or even to 
.judge him as we judge an Evangelical 
incumbent or a Riseyite rector—men 
who, after their different fashions, live 
for this laborious business of theirs, 
and put their whole heart in it— 
would be idle and useless. He must 
be looked on in the light of hia own 
motives and his own principles, and 
not according to any special view of 
ours. 

And in this aspect we can admire 
the sacrifice which a young man. 
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ooiHseious of hie own gieat pow«re, 
and 1)0 doubt conscious that in this 
roherp, of all others, were they least 
Irkely to do him 8ervu«, luaue “to 
his father’s wishes.” He wp soon 
put to a severe practical trial, and 
with equal fortitude seems to have 
endured his banishment to the dreary 
solitude of his first curacy. It was 
a cruel experiment. “ Sydney Smith 
a curate in the midst of Salisbury 
Plain! ” exclaims ■ his biographer; 
and certainly the position was dismal 
enough. “ The village consisted hut 
of a few scattereil cottages and 
farms”—“ once a-w'cek a raitchor’s 
cart came over from Salishui'v”—and 
“ his only relaxation, not Ixung able 
to kwp a liorso, was long ivalks over 
these interminable plidiis.” ITnder 
til esc eireumstancea one rtuiy Knp)>ose 
that a little of the fen'our ot that 
Methodism, at which in after days 
he aimed his least 8uceeB.sful armw, 
might have been the best ameliora¬ 
tion possible to this melancholy state 
of things ; and very sad it i.s indeed 
to send a man, with no apostolic 
vocation whatever, to a place wdiich 
nothing but the vijcatiou of an 
apostle <“<mid reiidtTbearable. Never¬ 
theless Sydney, honest, brave, and 
manful, did his duty. lie remaiueil 
at his post, though he did not love 
it, and did what was roqiiiml of him, 
if not like an apostle, at least like an 
honest man. 

Liit us pause to say that this seems 
to 118 the really distinct and pn*dO' 
minant feature in the character of 
Sydney Smith. He is everywhere a 
full-developed Englishman, making 
greater account of tlie manly virtues 
than of the ethereal ones—disjwsed 
to take the plain path liefore him, 
and to tread it sturdilj- given to 
discussing everythin!' that comes 
under his notice, in its lu tual and 
practicable reality rather than its 
remoter essential principles—a man 
<pven to doinff more than to ifpeeulat- 
tnff —a mind not matter-of-faet, but 
actual—a soul of hearty and thorough 
honesty. Honesty is one of the most 
definite principles of our nature—it 
leaves no misty debatable land be¬ 
tween the false and the tnie; and a 
man who says nothing but what he 
lielievcs true, add does nothing but 
what he believes right, may lie many 


a tune wrong, as human creaturea 
are, yet must always be. an estimable 
man. Sydney Smith is never quix¬ 
otic—never goes piwsitively out of hia 
way to seek a duty which does not 
spcoiallv call upon him. As long as 
the bishop is propitious, he is quite 
content to leave Foston among the 
Yorkshire clay, without a parisli- 
priest; hut as soou as the duty places 
itself nroad and distinct Indore him, 
lie is down upon it without a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, builds tlic ugly vicar¬ 
age, takes possession of the unattrac¬ 
tive parish, does whatever his hand 
findeth to tlo. In this lies the eham 
and force of his <‘]iarR(;ter ; in spite 
of fll wo say ourselves, and all tliat 
«»tlier people, are pleased to say con- 
eemiiig the sombre and foggy iikkmI 
of our national mind, we, forovir own 
part, eamiot help regarding Kydiiey 
Smith as a v<‘ry type and imiM'rsona- 
tiou of that virtue which has the 
(‘spiicial a,dmira.tion of these islands. 
For we like tangible w'orthiix'ss, we 
Hritinh jieoyih’—we like' something to 
look a<, as well as to hear tell of, and 
rejoice w'ith onr whole hearts over the 
man who “ goes in ” at his foes, and 
overcomes 1 hern- who makes light of 
tire infinite “bothers” of life, anri 
Iwain its serious ealaniities like a 
man, and who earries his good cheer 
and liis eordiul heart, unclouded over 
all. This is tlie national standanl 
and type of excellence, let tliem speak 
of vapours a)nl moroseru'ss who will. 

From the (Irtiaiy probation of this 
first charge, Sydney was elevated to a 
tiitoTshi]), and ushererl into a new 
and eventful life. With bis mrpil,tbo 
son of a Squire, to w'hom holongH the 
honour of finding out that this 
curate of Nethei'haven was jio ordi¬ 
nary pfjrsonage, the young tutor, by 
a liappy chance, found his way to 
Edinburgh. War broke out: rh'iTrmny 
fell into tronbh —well frrr Sydney- 
and so the Jove e-anre to Athens that 
the Minerva might be Isinj. Does 
•rnybody remcmlrer how it was in 
those old, old flays ? D<!orest reader, 
there was in* Maga! thei'c, were Gen~ 
tlemniCi Mini'r,ine», and AVofs 
sinen, .and oilrer outre and antiquatfKl 

{ nodnetions. The broad and compre- 
lensive survey of general events to 
which we are now accustomed, the 
universal criticism of everything and 
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every perwii which is common to ns 
all, and tlic jicrfect flauntlcssncss of 
modern j<niriiali8m, were unknown 
to thoMC times. And those were the 
days w'hen our ^reat men were young 

— wlien Youtli was abroad in the 
world, with all his daring and nil his 
engemess. There is no particular star 
of youth in the horizon of this second 
half of the nineteenth c(>ntuiy, but this 
brilliant plaiicl W'as in the aH<!cndaut 
UH the old eightcentli ended its old- 
fashioned eari‘<;r of dnltu'ss. Then* 
was Jeffrey, sharj), sjairkling, and 
Acrsiitilc; th(!r(i was Brougham, ve- 
h(‘mcnt and impetuous; there was 
fsydiM'y, in his English breadth and 
ail - embracing mirthfuluess ; fiiul 
tiu're were others, all yimng^— 
young, (-.lever, daring, exuberant, 
full of that youthful joyous courage 
which d(‘tics the world. They met, 
th(\v talk(*d, they argued ; strange, 
enough, though ihere arc publishtal 
/ ii<(K of most of them, w'e have no 
clear account of those conversations 

- no or di.selosing the 

eager discu-ssions, the boundless ani¬ 
madversions, the satire, the fun, and 
the laughter of this brilliant frater¬ 
nity in the high and airy habitations 
w hich suib'd their beginning fortune; 
but the result we are all very w'cll 
acquainted with. Something came 
of the eoneuBsion of these young and 
eager intcllecds ; th(*y wore all armed 
and ready for a grand tilt at things 
in general--a jubilant attack upon 
l)recodcnt and' authority, after the 
manner of youth. Yes, some of them 
remain, aneioiit men - othens of them 
have passed away in ripe old agci; y(‘t 
tlicre they stand, the Kevolutionists 
of Nature, th«‘ univei-sal challengers, 
the fiery Onisaders of youth. It 
w'as not Whiggery, gotal our reader, 
though Pallas Athene is butt' and 
blue--it was the genuine natural im- 
tntlse, coninioii to all young huinan- 
Kind, of pulling down the old and 
setting uj) the new. 

Perliaps it is because wre are better 
acenstomed togood writingand clever 
sjMH-uIation in these davs—perhaps 
because there is now a wider freedom 
of speech and opinion than there 
used to be; but there is a most dis¬ 
tinct luid woeful difference, beyond 
dispute, between the lieginning of 
liten\cy enterjmses in this time, ami 


in that brilliant and eventful period 
when Maga was lx)ra and the £din- 
hnrqh wa.-* young. Quarterly Reviews 
sjjring up everywhere in these days 
—grow into little comfortable pri¬ 
vate circulations—belong to particu¬ 
lar “ interests”—arc read,and influ¬ 
ential in their sphere ; but who takes 
note of the day or hour of their aiv 
jiearing, or hails the advent of tlie 
new lumimuy ? Tlien, the young 
jieriodical took the world Ijy storm- 
now, nobinly wots of it. The difler- 
euce is notable; and perhaps, after 
all, we may be,ju8tly doubtful whe¬ 
ther it really k better to have a great 
many ]H;ople to do a thing indiffer¬ 
ently, than to have one or tw'o who 
(‘an do it well. 

Yea, M’e were enemies at our out- 
S(‘t; we wrestled manfully, som((tiines 
for faun*, 8(»metimes I'or priuciph', 
sometimes “ for loveyet, btnng 
foes, let us rejoice over them, w'orthv 
rivals in an lioimnrable field. Jef- 
frtiy and Sydni'y Smith have gone 
upon the last journey—Christopher 
North is gatliennl to Ids fathera - 
alas and alas! genius and fame and 
]»ow(!r arc things of a day, as we are: 
y(jt it is hard to believ(i in their de¬ 
cline and decadence, when we look 
back uiMiH these days of their youtii. 

The first idea of the. Edhdmrjih 
/»Ve/c//'originated Mdth Sydney Sndth. 
His j>roposiil, as he .says himself, was 
reeeive(r “ with acclamation j” and 
indeed it is easy to understand the 
exultation with which these daring 
young men must have anticipated 

S »sseB8ing an organ of their own. 

e IdniBrnf editeif the first number ; 
and. though his name i.^ nut so en¬ 
tirely identified with tb is brilliant and 
successful enteiprise as some of his 
colleagues, to him liclongs the glory 
of the beginning. But Ms biographer 
docs little justice to this interesting 
period of his life. We have glimpse.*! 
of his history in Edinbiii^h only by 
means of sundry sensible and caiulid 
letters written to the father and 
mother of his pupil, in which^ as 
might be expected, the said pupil, a 
respectable and mediocre Michael 
Beach, appears sweater length thau 
his instructor. 1%ere is nothing re¬ 
markable in these letters, except the 
good sense and franKness 'irith which 
the character of this pupil is exlii- 
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l>itcd; and this is ns creditable to 
the young man’s parents as it is to 
Sydney: but save for two or three 
domestio incidents, we see nothing 
more of tiie man, nor how he lived 
during this iJerio(i which had so im¬ 
portant an influence upon ail his after 
lile. Even Sytlney Smith could not 
make everywhere such abrilliantlittle 
nucleus of society as that which ho 
brightened and cheered in Edinburgli. 
We would gladly have seen more of 
the five years of his northern resi¬ 
dence, ainl are mtieh disnosed to 
grudge that Lady Uollaiid should 
take this time of all others to toll us 
about his writings, and to make a 
Bn^^'ey of all the future succession of 
Ins articles in the JCdin(mr(/h. Those 
we can find out for ourselves j but 
wc might surely have had a more 
articulate sket<‘h of how our hero ajj- 
pcan'd among his equals at this be¬ 
ginning of his life. 

Shortly after the first appearance of 
the Review, Sydney Smith left Iklin- 
burgh, whence,having “ finished” his 
pupil, and finding it necessary to 
make some more penuuneut provision 
for his family, he removed to London, 
w’here he seems—no disparagimient to 
his manly and independent charac- 
t(‘r—t(i have lived for some time 
U|ion his wits, making strenuous of- 
f<.>rt8 to improve his condition, and 
bejiringwliat ho could not mend with 
the gayest ami most light-hearted 
plillosophy. During this time he de¬ 
livered liis famous lectures upon 
moral philosophy—about the earliest 
example, we suppose, of literary lec¬ 
turings • a course of popular inkrue- 
tion which found immense fiivour in 
the eyes of a curious and discern ing 
public. Audiences, crowded, fashion¬ 
able, and clever, listened with eager¬ 
ness to his exposition of the doctrines 
and histoiy of metaphysics. Into 
this Scotchest of sciences, Sydney, 
who was no metaphysician, made a 
rapid and daring leap. We do not 
pause to inquire wiiether his style 
was the jierf^t English which some 
of his friends issert it to be—at least 
it was luminous, clear, and flowing, 
full of good sense, and bright with 
lively sparkles of writ and high intel¬ 
ligence. To these lectures “ every¬ 
body ” went; and»very creilitable it 
seems to everybody, that this unbene¬ 


ficed and unaristocratic clergyman,' 
known solely by his great luul fear¬ 
less talents, and ns far removed from 
a courtier of fashion as it is possible 
to conceive, should have congregated 
together so large and so enthusiastic 
an audience. The manner in which 
the le^cturcr himstdf sjx'aks of tills 
]iopular course of pliilosophy, and tlie 
reputation he acquired by it, is amus¬ 
ing enough. Writing to Jeffrey, he 
says 

“ My lectures are just now at such (ui 
absurd pitch of eolcbrity, that I must 
lose a good deal of reputation before 
tlio public settles into a just equilibrium 
ruspoctiug them. I am most heartily 
ashamed of my owu fame, bouauso 1 am 
conacious 1 do not deserve it; and that 
tho moment lucii of suuso are provoked 
by the cdainoiir to look iuto my claims, 
it will be at au cud." 

This prediction has not been ful¬ 
filled ■ nor are the lectures them¬ 
selves of the brilliant, faulty, and 
dasbing liescription, w’liieb from thiH 
aeeoimt one might suppose' tliom lo 
ln'. They are, in fact, as honest and 
truthful as ('verythiiig else which 
lalongs to their author. When we 
read them ito/e* w'c cannot quite 
account for the sensation tlu’y made 
//trn ; yctwci do not throwr them into 
the list of undeserved or fallaiaons 
.suceesses. They merited miieli though 
not all of their fume ; and the so¬ 
cial sneccss and reputation of their 
author seems to have grown and 
progressed from this time. He was 
a universal favourite in that mystical 
nigion called “Society,” at legist in 
every quarter <of it to which his poli- 
timl o])inion8 gave him access ; and 
this public a}ipearance made him 
henceforth a recognisable personage 
to file universal puVdic eya He was 
still poor and struggling with many 
difficulties; but he was surrounded 
with fit companions, and full of ex¬ 
uberant spints—an atlmirablc ex- 
am]*lc, though unfortunately a rare 
one. of how well a heart at ease can 
hold its place against all the cares 
of l^e. 

Out qf this brief but brilliant 
season of triumph, poverty, and hap- 

g iness, it was at last the fortune of 
ydney Smith to find preferment— 
which means, in other words, he got 
a living—an unobtrusive oono^rteble 
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liviuj?, wluch i>ernntte<l its in6uin- 
jjent to remain «(iiiet!y in town, and, 
having no parHoTia;;e to lodge him in, 
eonaiderutoly gave him no manner 
of trouble. But thia state of thinijs 
was much too good to last, and the 
imfortimate Iteetor, a year or two 
after his appointment, waa siuninon- 
fid not only to his post, but to the 
less obvious diitv of making that 
post t<‘nabl(\ W'c cannot, we aivi 
afraid, jMTciave much hardship in 
tJu! iioecssity of residence, even 
tliough the parish was a parish of 
clay, in Yorksiiin;, and out of the 
world ; but the building of the par- 
wmage was certainly t|uifce a differ¬ 
ent matter, and a grievous burden 
njmn a man whose. Imnds already 
wore full tmough. Yet the story of 
this settlement at Fostoii is the 

{ )le:i.sai)t.est of stoiies—the cheeriest, 
lightest, })rettiest. pii*tnro imagin¬ 
able of a Onisoc faniily-seeiie. For 
ourselves, we, turn from all the otlier 
triumphs of his lift*—and all his 
trhimphs, so joyfully ac.hieved, are 
exhilarating to hear of—to dwell 
upon thisdelightfhl eoinpiept of little 
ills an(l vulgar (Uftieulties, of brick 
and timber, arehitoeture and ear- 
pentry, slf)W village minds, and iiii- 
aocommodating «‘in*nmstanees. Syd¬ 
ney Smith never met his' foes 
vicariously, but with .shout pnd 
sound of triumph went fort.h against 
them, an host in his own person, 
taking everything .at first hand, ami 
trusting to no deputy. The result 
vriW-that his rvoric was* —briskly, 

W'oll, and with satisfaction to every- 
l)ody; though, supfmsing Sydney’s 
successor in this clayey lavrisn to be 
a medieval man, to whom gables 
are a point of doctrine, and Grotluc 
porches a necessity, we fear this 
ajuave bt>x, ugly and comfortable, 
must have been the good priest’s 
death. It was a home of the oright- 
est to its builder and his family. 
We \rdll not quote the quaint history, 
because evcrybofly has quoted it; 
but of this we are very sure, that 
the ugly house at FosUm, with all 
its odd* contrivances-^its Immortal, 
its Jack Robinson/ its feminine 
butler twelve years old, its] toocI 
cheer, its comfort, its ftin, ana all 
the hospitalities of “the Rector's 
Head”—are pleasanter and more last¬ 
ing memorabilia than scores of Plym- 
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lay letters. We know no tale of 
honest, simple, kindly human inte- 
]-e8t which 1^ attracted us more. 

The visitora at “the BectoFs 
Head” were illustrious people — 
noble Gk^s, Carlisles, and Hollands, 
and a flood of philosopher mid 
literap’ folk as not^le in their way. 
In this book, however, there arc but 
slender traces of this memorable 
“ run upon the road.” Wo can per¬ 
ceive tlie visitor's carriage flounder¬ 
ing in the ploughed tield^ but we do 
jiot come to any very distinct per¬ 
ception of the visitor. Let ns not 
gnunblc ; the noble Whigs and the 
diilosophic heroes are misty and il- 
egilde; but the sotting-tmt of the 
amily chariot, its freight, harness, 
and hisio^, is as quaiut and cleai' as 
anything in the fmrr of WnkfJiehJ 
—and, to tell you the truth, by no 
means unlike the same. 

From Fohton our liero, now the 
author of I*et-er Plymleft Letters, 
comes to greater }>refenuent, and ig‘ 
advanced fx) Combe Florey, his vs 
of flowers—strange; type of human 
successes!—at a tune when grievous 
trouble had come upon this happy- 
hearted man—^the loss of his eldest 
son ; — and from this i>eriod Ids 
course is all prosperous. He dop«s 
not, it is true, get his bishopric, but 
he is Canon of St Paul’s—is able tt» 
8}>cu<l a good deal of time in his be¬ 
loved Loudon—keeps up liis high re¬ 
putation in the world of wit and in- 
toUigeuce—and finally grows rich a.s 
he grows an old man. Sorrowful is 
this period of old age ; and even the 
wit of Sydney Smitli cannot veil the 
sadness of that moumlul time, when 
death after death breaks up the 
original circle—^when children are 
gone out of the parental house, and 
iriends vanish out of the social 
world. Strangest of all human de¬ 
sires is that universal desire to live 
long. How melancholy is the ending 
of every record of a lengthened life! 
It is grievous to linger upon the tale 
of weaknesses and sorrows. Surely 
this art of bio|pNipby c^ht to be one 
of the weight^t oi inoi^ teachers ; 
for even such a joyous heart as this, 
though everywhere it finds relief and 
compensation, does not empe from 
that lengthened sqoum in the val¬ 
ley of me shadow. Earl Gr^, his 
old political leader, was upon Ais 
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luat aick-bed when SyfJnej Smifl!? 
too weak to hear even tlie thanks in 
a grateful man whom he was not ic>o 
weak to serve, mode an end of his 
benevolent aim upright' days; and 
messages mutual symimthy and 
good wishes passed between these 
two, who had wished each other well 
In other and more exciting warfares. 
So, after a long day of manly work 
and honest exertion, one of the 
cheeriest and must couri^eous of 
lives came to its conclusion. His 
contemporaries had been falling 
around him for years—his brother 
died immediately after—iiis friend 
Jeffrey did not Jong survive him. 
They are now almost all gone, these 
old men, who were once such elo¬ 
quent and daring leaders of the im- 
jietuous genius of youth. The 
Ed'mbm’fifi Jiruieio has fallen into 
respectable luatronlioiHl, and no 
longer idiivers a sparkling lance nj)on 
the jwwers that he.; So wears the 
orld away, 

^We cannot venture to stray into 
lose painful and (ilaboratedelmitious 
of wit, which somanyiieople seem con¬ 
strained to cuter UMn at the very 
name of Sydney Smitn. To uurhumbl's 
thinking, theni is an uudiscrimiuated 
region of fan, a lesser and lower 
world than that in which Wit and 
Humour contend for the kii^ship, to 
which many of his triiunphs belong. 
We do not disparage his claims as a 
•wit; we do not deny to him that 
more tender and delicate touch 
of sentiment and kindness which 
seems to us the distinguishing cha¬ 
racteristic of the humourist; we 
^knowledge the acute edge of l)i» 
satire, and the sweeter power of that 
joyous ridicule which did not aim at 
givihg pain, but dealt with it.s vi(H 
tim as old Izaak dealt witu his lirog, 
as he loved it.” But the ^nerm 
atmosphere through which this oc- 
casidttal flash breaks oat so bril¬ 
liantly, is' AB' atmosphere of genial 
and spontaneous mktb, a universal 
suffusion of tun and h^h spirits, 
blight mod ^atured and unoppres- 
idvo. Ait» alL ma^ of Sydney 
&nith's recorded wittkasms ore not 
particularjiy witty ; yet.it is perfect^ 
aaqr to i^erstand how, mnn his 
ownlipi^ au^inthe ^nezal conmit 
of Mb own joyous talk, tliey must 
once have been irresistible. Hieec 
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Eons absurdities not be 
juflged by the rule and une of criti¬ 
cism , they by no means tit into the 
regulated proportions of orthodox 
humour. They an; not born of a dis- 
tiuct intellectual faculty, nor do they 
aim at the perfectness of individual 
and separate productions, lusted 
of that, they arc Uie mere natural 
overliowiima of natural eharactejr. 
gaiety, and high spirits. Wo call 
them a'il because we recognise their 
autliur us a man from whom wit is 
to be expected.^ But who does not 
know that wide happy atmosphere 
of fun which brightens many a 
household circle where nolxxly pre¬ 
tends to bo witty?—who does not 
know how contagious and irresistible 
is this humbler iniluence, and how it 
catches up and inspires the common 
talk of ail our \tltiusaut mcutinim, 
giving to almost ovory famUy a lituc 
fund of odd or iiieriy savings—nut 
witty, yet the .soiu'ce of untmling 
mirtluiilness ? An acknowledged wit 
is a man to be pitied ; and there is 
no more woeful position in society 
than that of one who, when he opens 
lus lifts, l)c it to speak the most 
commoupiace, sees (tverybody around 
liim preparing for laughter. Wo can 
pertioive a little of this dire necessity 
even in Sydney Smith. No doubt, it 
was whimsical and odd and pleasant 
to hear a merry voice giving such a 
quaint order as tliat to “ glorily the 
room”—yet we arc afraid, by-and- 
by, when iteople came to hear it 
every morning, that some indifferent 
member of Uic family circle must 
have been disposed to shout forth tlic 
commonplace iigunction, “ Draw up 
the blinds!” to the forcstalment of 
Sydney. But the brood lower at¬ 
mosphere of fun was full about this 
genial and gifted man. He speaks 
nonsense with the most admurabh- 
suecess. Nonsftose is a very import¬ 
ant ingredient in the conversation of 
all circles which are, or have a right 
to be, called brilliant It is often 
an appropriate*, surrounding medium, 
trough which wit may flash and 
play; but it is not wit, let us 
name it ever so arlntraiily; and 
for our own part, we frimkly confoss 
that an hour of common and slmpte 
fan, with one morsel of genuine wit in 
it—an unexpected sparkle—is mueh 
more pleassmt in our eyes than an 
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lifuir iuird^reHfccd with Bha^mi^^aracter as author^ politiciaii, or 
brilliant witticiBnis, be they the very wit. To our own thinking, Sy<lney 
pcriection of the article—the beet Smith is a complete im|)cr 80 uatiou 
that can l>c made. But we distinctly of English breadth, manliness, and 
object to confound together these reality. He is no diver into things 
two separate and ditfering things, unseen, nor has he a strong wing 
We say this, not in d<‘preciation of skyward ; but he walks upon the re- 
the acKUOwledged wit of our hero, sounding earth with a sturdy tread, 
but IX'CuuBe Ins biographer fiauscs and has the clearest and most liualth- 
i^ravely at .several jierjoilK (»f this ful perception of all the juitual duties 
’ tnfcmoir, tr» give examples of tJio and common principles of life. This 
*• Blow jM‘.rcei»ti<m of humour ’’ <*vi- strong realiBsition of good ami evil, 
deuced by various peojde, who did according to the ordiuaiy conditions 
not umhTstand the haj>j»y extravar of humanity—actual, present, visible 
gances ol’ Sydney. We rfo not al- Ixujefit or disadvantage—seems the 
ways agree with Lady Holland in h(T most marked feature of at least his }>(>• 
estimate of her father’s witticisiuB liticalwritings. The PlymleyLctti'-rs, 
Here is one of her instances: -- for instance,never touch upon the soul 

“ Miss - - the otlnT day, walking of the question they discuss. So far 
round the grounds at Oombe Florey, as they go, they ar«‘ ailmirably cloar- 
<‘xclaimed, ‘Oh! why do you chain and pointed—a distinct and jiowcrfu] 
up that hue Ncwfoumllaud dog, Mr exposition of all the pliases of ex- 
Smith V ‘ Because it has a passion iiedieney ; but then; they jiausc, and 
Ibv breakfasting on parisli boys,’ go iio farther. The argmuerit touches 
‘ J*ari8h boys!’ she (‘.\clainn*d; only things external, inducements 
‘docs lie really eat boys, Mr Smithf' and eoiisequcnccs. These arc state 
‘ Yi s, he devours them, buttonB and so forcibly and clearly that we t 
all.’ lli'r face of horror made nie not wonder at their imiiu'diatc eft'ee 
die of laughing.” and pojnilarity; for the, common raiiid 

Now this is veiy funny, but eveiy- is easily swayed by rcfisoning of tliis 
body must perceive at a glance that practical and tan^ble description, 
it is'tu'itlier wit nor humour, properly and it is impossible to misunderstand 
so called ; it Ib pure nonsense, gay ho undeniable a Btati'inent of advan- 
aiul extnivugani, and in r(*ality re- tage and disadvantage. But the 
rpiires a dull understanding, receiving grand principles on either side of the 
it in the mere literal meaning of the queetioii—the ohl lofty notion of a 
words, to bring out and heighten Christian nation, ami the iluty it 
(ts efloct. I’lie sayings” of this owed to Goil, on the one hand, and 
book, iudiicd, ar(‘ by no means iiji to the rights of eonsciemre ami indivi- 
ihc reputation of the speaker; they dual wlii-f umm the other—find no 
are often heavily told, ami sometimes place in the pica. Our native Scottish 
in themselvi'sliiv from striking. But ttimlcm'y to consider things “in the 
it does not appear that the wit of abstract” was a favourite subject of 
Sydney Smitii was of a kind to eva- SydmVs ghK'ful and kindly ridicule, 
poi ato in sayings; it was not so It is the last tempt ition in tJic world 
mueli a thing as an atmosphere— to which he himself was like to 
ail eiivolopiuent of mirth ami sun- yield; and indeed it is remarkable 
shine, in which the whole man to note his entire want of this north- 
moved and 8ik>kc. cm foible—fiis strong English bias 

It is not easy to mark out and to the practical and evident. He 
disenminatc the inttdhxitual char- has no idea of tiurowing.thc whole 
acter of a man like this; for there weight of his cause upon a mere 
are few men so undividable—few with theoretic right and wrong. His first 
whom the ordinaxw separation of step is to intrench apd fortifv his 
mental and physical is so complete position—to build himself round with 
an inipossilnlity. He is one whole a Torres Vedras of realities, distinct 
iiidividual person, honest and genuine to touch and vision; and while a 
in all his appearances, and entirely preacher of another mind ^lemnly 
liansceiuUng as a man, in natural denounces wliat is wrona, it is his 
torco. and influence, anything that business to show you what is fool- 
eaii oe said of him in any special ish — to point out the spot whero 
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your enemy can have you at disad- 
Tanta^—to appeal to your common 
expenence, your knowledge of men 
and of the world. The strain of his 
argument throughout liangs upon the 
external and palpable — tlic princi- 
ph;s of general ti-uth are not in his 
way. He takes for granted the first 
elements of the controvert, and hur¬ 
ries on to the practical results of it. 
I’ctcr Plymlcy has not much to say 
uiHjn the (Jatholic Question ; but he 
has a great detil to say upon the 
• lirouic dissiflei^tiou of Ireland, and 
the uncomfortable chances of an in- 
V}i.sion on u coast which discontent(>d 
Catholics were not likely to make 
great efibrts to del'eud. With this 
view of the subject lie is armed ami 
eloquent. But this is not tin* highest 
■ view of the subjec-t, though it may 
bn a. pojmlar and telling one. In Ins 
own life, Sydney Smith held a 
nobler creed, and pursued Ids way 
with uniailing firmness, though it led 
him entirely lM>yond the w'arm and 
wealthy r<‘gions of ccclt:siastical pre¬ 
ferment ; but in his argument the 
balance which he makes is always a 
balance of things positive. IVrhaj)s 
soiiK'tliingof the tbrci; and manliness 
of his style is owing to this j>racticHl 
si)ccie.> of reasoning. We give him 
credit for his “way of nuttmg a 
thing”- -so at least do Dr Doyle and 
Lady Holland, wdthoufc perceiving 
that the weight and obviousness is in 
the ihoif/ rather than the Wc 

are tempted to quote, the conversa¬ 
tion iHitweeu the licv. Romanist and 
the Rev. Anglican, in illustration of 
this irresistible stylo of argument 
common to Sydney Smith :• - 
He proposeil that Government 
should pay tlie Catholic [iriests. 

“ They would not take it,” J^aid Dr 
Doyle, “ Do you moan to .-ay, that 
if every priest in Ireland received to¬ 
morrow morning a Government let¬ 
ter with a hundred pounds, first 
quarter of their year’s income, tliat 
they would refuse it?” “Ah, Mr 
Smith,” said Dr Doyle, “ you’ve such 
a way of putting things 
This is a veiy good example of his 
prevailing tendency. The argumm- 
inm (id. homintmi is the soul of Syd¬ 
ney’s philosophy. You are sure of a 
home-thrust, positive and unevad- 
able, when you enter into discussion 
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with thi.s most practical of under¬ 
standing Perhaps you do not agree 
with him ; very iirobably to your 
thinking there are principles involved 
of more importance than these ob¬ 
vious safeties or dangers ; but the 
uatnre of his implements givi's him 
force and precision ; he never strikes 
vaguely; nis sword is no visio 
sword, but a most English and luo^ 
evident weapon—sheer steel. ^ i" 

This liabit of reasoning had a si 
gular effect upon his papers on reli¬ 
gious sulijects—we mean especially 
those articles on Methodism and Mis¬ 
sions which appoai'cd many yem-s 
ago in the Kdimurgh Revmp. These 
extraordinary pn>ductionH nin already 
altogether out of date, as indeed they 
must have been beliind the time 
in which they were WTitten, and of 
right belonged to a less enlightened 
generation ; but it is marvi'llous to 
I)(.'rcciivc liow far so acuk! arul reason¬ 
able a man could go in this grand 
blunder, aiiplying his ordiiiaiy and 
limiUxl niio to the imnutasumble 
priiicinles of tnith. It is odd, and it 
IS im'lancholy; for wc ('.onfess it 
gives UK little pleasure to jjrove over 
again tlie old tnitli that tin? selieincs 
of ChriKtianity are often foolisimess 
to tin; wise and to the prudent. The 
jiajier on Mi.ssions is the most won- 
deiful instance of weal; urgiime.nt 
iirni iiiajipropriaie reasoning. That 
so clear an eye, did not 8(*o the 
wretched logic and poor exptalicnces, 
the complete begging of tlie question 
and strange niiworthiness of the ar¬ 
gument, is a standing marvel. Chi 
any other subject, Sydney Smitli 
could not have gone so fur astray. 
His favourite mode of treatment, 
however effective in otlier regiori.s, 
has no legitimate place in this. We 
may allow, in spit<i of our <lrea<l of 
Pd|>ery, ami conscientious objection 
to sbare the powiir.s of government 
with so absolute and uhscrapnhuis 
an agency, that an emancipated (Ja¬ 
tholic is more likely to makeachcer- 
fUi and patriotic citizen, than a Ca- 
tholic bound down under penal laws 
could possibly b<*. But we are stag¬ 
gered to think of restraining the 
efforts of the ev angelist, in order that 
we may better secure our supremacy 
in India over tribes of pagan weak¬ 
lings, to whom, for our empire’s sake, 

* a ' 
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freedom and the Gospel nlnst remain 
unknown. This is a startling conclu¬ 
sion when plainly stated; but it is 
tlie obvious and uninisbikablc imd of 
all that this very able writer, a cler¬ 
gyman and a man of enlightened prin- 
ci])lea, has to say upon so dithcult 
and intriimte a ({uestion. aiiy 

of his political opi)oucnt.s said it, and 
lad it wen Sydney's part to cxplorle 
' le fallaci<ms rejisoning, what a Hood 
ridiiade he would have poured up¬ 
on these Helf-stxnu* se.utiments ! Ixow 
triumphantly he must have cxiKiscd 
tlie tJime and iiniirotitable argument! 
liow clearly pi’t>ved that the jioliey of 
doing nothing was a policy as old as 
liuinau nature, and needetl no advo¬ 
cacy ! To li*ave [)aguiiisin alone, be¬ 
cause caste is tin* most ell eetual moans 
which could be invented for keeping 
a rac.e in bondage—to jiut an end to 
all injudicious c4ig{!nK‘8S for conver- 
Hituis, beeausf thest* happy violators 
are vtuy coiuff>rtable as they are, and 
our benevoli’uee is thrown away,—if 
Sydney hinl nut made the argiiuumt 
— had it only by good luck amie 
frt»m the (dlnn- side—how Sydney 
could hav<' scattered it in piocics ! 

I’erhapH tin; hapjjiest hit he ever 
made was that which covcri'.d the 
unhapjiy State of Pennsylvania with 
the shame it was worthy of. No one 
else could have <lone this so well. Hia 
indignatumjpil vehiuueuce—his giicf 
at the (lia^Ke thus brought U})OU a 
country where his own opuiioiis were 
Mipri'ine are jMiinted, and brought 
home, bv the keen toueh of ridicule, 
with a enarach'ristic foree and pnn- 
geney. 11c is grieved ; but stiQ he 
has a siitisfactiou in pulling the stray 
American to jticces, and m^ing over 
liiis^ewelleiy to afflicted bondholders. 
He i‘< niigiy; but still he can laugh 
jit his pro}K)8cd ttnitbrm, the S. S. fiir 
Solvent Stab'S, which he would hfive 
tlie New Yorkers w'oar uiion their 
collars. We have all a W'icked enjoy¬ 
ment of other people’s castigation ; 
and wc are afraid the public in geuc- 
ml - those of them who hold no Peiux- 
aylvaiiian Ixinds—were amply coii- 
Itoli'd by Sydney Smith’s letters for 
the sins of th<ur brethren. -Lady 
Holland. teUs us that the excitcnient 
in America was (ixtraonlinary, and 
that shoals of letters, and occasional 
homely presi'nts, poured upon lier 
Jauiei' from allj^ftnarters. It was a 


fair blow, downright and unanswer¬ 
able ; Sind no one could have a better 
right tp. assault in full force a jiublic 
dishonesty than such a man us this, 
honest to the bottom of his heart. 

We cannot undertake to prcilict 
whether or not the n‘.putation of Syd¬ 
ney Smith will be a lasting reputa^ 
tion. His published works are not 
very remarkable, and they refer so 
entirely—saving the sketches of jilii- 
loHopliy—to current books and cur- 
nsnt events—events and bo(jk.s which, 
to use his own jihrase, have blown 
over—that it seems very doubtful if 
they can last over two or tlireo gene¬ 
rations. Admirable guild sense, good 
English, and good morality, even with 
the zest of wit to heighten them, do 
not make a man immortal. They 
have alrwidy done their part, and 
earned their triiuupli; the future is 
in other hands. Herein lies the rom- 
peusating i«iuciple- of litera ture. Tlic 
critic (amt tliere have been en'tics 
more brilliant than Sydney) has his 
day. Yes, tlu're he stands over 
-nil our head.s, bowling us down like 
fio many ninepins—sinnll matter to 
him that in tliis book lies some¬ 
body’s holies, and heart, and for¬ 
tune. Little cares he for the stifled 
edition, the turned tide- of popuhir 
favour. Tie goes about it coolly : it 
is his business—practising his death- 
stroke upon palpitating young poets 
and unhappy novel-writers, as the 
Gorman cxc'cutioner practised upon 
cabbages. We rlio by the score under 
this literary Attila. Our poor bits of 
laurel, our myrtle-sprigs and leaves of 
bay, are crushed to dust beneath his 
ruthless footsteps. With a barbarous 
triumph he rides over us, extinguishes 
our poor prctensii nuts iis dowrif 
Never mipd, humiiiafoa brother! The 
critic has his day. By-and-by there 
will only be a distant »onyh of him 
in the curious byways of historic lore. 
But the Book, oh patient Lazarus!— 
the Book will live out a centuiy of 
reviewers, and be as young a hundred 
years*heuce as it is to-<iay. 

Wherefore we seriously opine that 
a lasting reputation A wnter is not 
to be expected for Bydney Smith. As 
long as the children’s children of his 
contemporaries remain to tell and 
remember what €hey heard in th 
days of their youth, so long his 
flueuce as a man will live among 
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Had tliis biograi)liy been loss a work 
of love, ainl more a work of art, it 
might have added a longer reeolleo- 
tion to this nattuul memory; for its 
hero is so true an example oi tue kind 
of man whom British men delight to 
honour, that he might wdl have boon 
8ingle<i out for n popular eanonisa- 
tion. Ah it is, this simple }ireHont- 
ment of Sydney Smith is imough to 
place him ujioii his true stamling- 
griiund,und recommend him,tar£iho\ e 
all dillerenecH of opinion, or strifes of 
poUti(‘s,to the afteetionate <‘stimation 
of e\ery reader. A man lionesl, 
eonrngeouH, ami truthful, stniggling 
br.i\ ehr through the ordinary trials of 
everyday existence, bearing jaiveity 
aiul neglect, bearing flattery and la- 
tour, coming forth imhannetf through 
more than (me fiery ordeal, and with 
the liyliti st heart and kindest t(‘mper, 
skilled ju that art of ruling hiniK-lf 
ttliidi is greater than taking a city. 
A little more scntiiiumt, or a little 
less ]>raetieal vigour, might have 
bioken tlie eliann. In liis own per¬ 
son, as lie li\ed, lie is the \er\ hcio of 
stteial Huceess and piosperily - tor 
under no eircnnistanees eonld he 
have ai)p(‘are(l an unappri'ciated ge¬ 
nius or a disappointed man. W'e arc 
somewhat scornful in these days of 
the (jiiahties ot sueeess. Indeed, it 
seems a general opinion, that the 
higher a man’s gilts are, the less me 
Ills dmnc(‘S. But many a >outli ot 
genius would do well to iiot<* tli(* 
teu(‘lilim.r) of such a cordial tuid manly 
life as this, and mark how’ the gajest 
heart, and the most bvilbant intclli- 
genec, arc honoured and exalted by 
sueh liomely virtw'S as self-restraint 
and self-denial. Sydney Smith in <)x'- 
lord, living ujion his hundred pounds 
a-year; Sydney Smith in Xetlier- 
haveu, hom'Stly enduring h’s i uraey; 
takiug no excuse from his wit; yiidd- 
ing nothing to his natural love ot that 
society in which he nhou**; undis- 
hearteiied by a jirofession w hich he 
did not love, and duties for which lie 
had no distinct vocation; lionestly, 
uudi'r all circumstances, maintaining 
bis honour, hi#kidepeniience, and his 
t purity, is a better moral lesson tlian 
{all the lecturings of all the societies 
he world. 

Ji cannot perceive any closer re- 
^mblanco, for our own part, much as 
By are named togetlier, between 
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iw'ifb antr' Sydney Smith, tluui the 
merely evident and external one-- 
tliat Inith were fiimous writs, and With 
sumewrhnt uuelerieaJ clergymen. Syd¬ 
ney liuH the niigluieHt advantage in 
moral sunshine ami sweetm'sa over 
the redoubtable Dean. The (*anon of 
St Paul’s broke no lienrtsmid ii^Nred 
no reputations. There is not a cloiul 
ujiou his ojien’and bright hori/oii, 
excojit the passijig clomlh of Provj;- 
denee, and bittemesH was not in his 
kind and generous heart. There ih 
only on(‘ graml blunder in bis lile, 
ami th.it is his jirofeasion. Tn sueh a 
matt(‘r the dulitnlicst of sons is not 
ex(‘usable in “ yielding lo hisi'athor’s 
wishes.” W(' can appicciati' the ni- 
eritice, hut we eaimot apiirove it. It 
w as filial, but it w.is wwong. Sydm'y 
Smith is an honest man, a truthful 
man, ami in ordinary life unblam¬ 
able. We have no right to eiiliei^e 
the piety or leligiousueHs ol sueh a 
person in any private posit ion, but 
AVith a eJiTgyman the cireuinstanees 
ari> dWei’ent ami the v<‘vie''t sinmw 
leipiires soinetliiiig more than jiro- 
tessional proiiriely as the motiM' ami 
iTispit alion ot tlie teucliei*8 ot the faith. 

So strong ami usual is this feiling, 
tliat we do not doulrt this book iniist 
bave been an entire retelation to a 
great maiorily ol it.H i(“ad(‘rs. 
know his great reputation ; w’e knew' 
Ids wit, and the general tenor of his 
opinions; yet we wen* ^liy of a man 
whose position ami fame Beemed al 
most antagonisti<‘, and set up in our 
own mind a uutuial opposition be¬ 
tween the si-rmyiiM of the preaeln'v 
and the hw mats of the wit. This 
biogra))liy lesulvesthe ]aiKzJ(', Full of 
miH:]i, Simultaneous ami uiilaixaireil, 
lull of houoHt couhihtevrj and good¬ 
will, W'e accept S5dney Smitli as he 
was, ami .imfge of him by ids own 
lirimriplesand actions—hi» own stan¬ 
dard of perfection. Who does not 
lack some crowning chunn to add a 
lulKr and a sweeter excellence to all 
tJi'* lesser virtues? This roan was 
di. t'liguiidied in all social qtialitii’S-— 
virriious, consei( ntious, iiicornijitible, 
doing bravely cvciy (luty which he 
pemuved iuliis v .ly, amUve can point 
to no traer ty^ie, of an upright un<l 
open-hearted Englishman, than the 
bright ixirtrait of thiwnodest volume, 
the true monuuii*/juud I'ftigios of 
Sydney ^ 
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PEERAGES FOR LIFE. 

[Wc rarely have two articles upon one subject in the same Nnralter of the 
M.'igazine, but we have no hesitation in publishing the two following short 

E s upon the unh»wi»y ami singularly ill-timed attempt to destroy the 
itary character oi one branch of the Lcgislatun*. The first paper is by 
an EngUsh, and the second by a Scotch lawyer.] 


It is not, w(; hope, from any party 
feeling (though party ft'elings arc, as 
our reade.rs know, entitled, in our 
view of things, to grave and deep 
eonsidorjitiont that we enter our pro¬ 
test against the measure of creating 
])eora lor life,—a measure which its 
authors, unless they are the most 
shortsighted men that ever presumed 
to medille with great’questions, must 
know will end by changing the cha¬ 
racter of the Houst! of Lords, and 
which wc really IxOicve t«» be an 
attempt as rash as it is uncidled for, 
.•ind us little likely to comuiiatc the 
favour of any but those Avho dislike 
a government by King, Lortls, and 
Commons, as it is to produce any one 
solid f)r ijennancnt ailvantagc. To 
tlioso who think that the English 
constitution—a eonstitution which 
lias floated like an ark over tlie 
waves which have swullow’-eil uj) so 
many t)f those baseless fabrics that 
were hailed by seiolists as the i)roud- 
cst efl'orts of legislation- -sliould bc‘, 
we ilo not say repaired, and iin- 
])rovcd,and fortifie<l, but oreri/irott'/t, 
to make room for “ some gay erea- 
lurc of the element” to peoph*. the 
sunbeam for a moiqent and then to 
disapjiear—we do not address our- 
selv’i's; for we could not hope to pro¬ 
duce any effect by reasoning upon 
those on whom the evidence of their 
sensi's is thrown away. But wi^ 
would ask such of our reuilors as do 
uol belong to the ehiss wo have just 
moutioued, calmly and dispassion¬ 
ately to examine with us tuis iui- 
porfcaiit question — premising oidy 
that the Xleform Bill was by no 
iiu'ans so serious and menacing a 
change in the constitution' of the 
Ijowcr, as the creation of peers for 
life (if that disastrous rne^isure is 
really to be . accomplislied), will 
produce' in the Upper House of 
Parliament. The Eeiorm Bill shuf- 
11^ the cards jujthis measure will 


change the pack. It is at once ex¬ 
otic and obsolete. 

The question may be considere.d in 
two ways. First, Has the Crown 
the power to make such a crea¬ 
tion? Secondly, Sup] losing it to 
jiosscss the power, is such an exer¬ 
cise of it constitutional ? With re¬ 
gard to the first question, it is, even 
on the showing of its supporters, an 
extremely doubtful one. “Reetis- 
sinic ilUid rcceptum e.st, ut leges non 
solum sutfragio legislatoris sed ctiam 
taeito coii.'^cnsu omniuni jior desue- 
tudiru'm abrogantur,” is a maxim 
embodied in the works of those mas¬ 
ters of jmisjirudcnco, to whom aloue, 
to use the words of one of their most 
illustrious scholars, reason sci’ins to 
have unveiled her mysteries. Nor is 
the principle unknown tf) our muni- 
eipai jurispnidence. It was a law 
that every member of a eity or 
borough should be chosen from among 
the iiiliabitauts of the place which he 
was selected to represent. This law 
was abrogated by desuetmlc only. 
Many similar instance.^ might pro¬ 
bably be foiunl by any one who would 
examine our tuicient statutes. Thai 
custom is the best interpreter oi’ 
written law is an axiom of jurispru¬ 
dence ; and how much more forcibly 
does the argument apply to unwritten 
Jaw, to an obsoleti prerogative raked 
from the dust ai d cobwebs of feudal 
bwbarity, and dragged forth “ in 
luce asiste” iuU> the meridian blaEe of 
oif ilUauon, to act npou the destinies 
of living men. The revival of obso¬ 
lete prerogatives was one groat and 
just coinplaiut against the Goverii- 
inont of Oharles I. Lord Clarendon, 
Ilia ablest advocate, bewails the inju¬ 
dicious and violent nfeasures that un¬ 
happy monarch took in reviving tlie . 
Forest Laws, and obliging gentlemen i 
of certain incomes to compoirndd^il 
knighthood. Had he attempteT'JH 
strip the peerage of its heredita||P 
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character, the outcry would have 
been louder and more ro-asunable ; 
for of course our argument applies 
only to the case of (uanferring, oy a 
peerage for life, a voice or seat in 
Parliament. “The common law of 
England,” says n great lawyer and a 
great tlunker, “ is nothing else but 
the common custom of the realm, 
and a custom which has obtained tin* 
force of a law is always said to be 
‘Jus uou soriptuiu.’ . . : Being 
only matter of fact, and consisting in 
uscjiml practice, it can l)e itEi;oiU)ED 
ANI> KEOISTERED NOW'HEEE BUT IX 
TIIR MEMOKY OF THE I'EorLE.” 
Again the same eloquent writer says: 
—“A custom takes bcdmiiiig, and 
pows to j)eifoction in this maimer : 
W hen a reasonable act once done is 
found to be good and beneftcial to 
the people, and agreeable to their 
nature and disposition, then do they 
use and practise it again and again 
and BO, by often iteration and multi- 
jdieation of the act it becomes a cus¬ 
tom ; aud being eoutiuued without 
inlemijition time out of mind, it oli- 
tains the fonu' ol' a law.” This is ex- 


woidd not transmit the same right to 
his children, to any one whoso blood 
was not ennobled, w'aalong Iwfoi'c the 
period when the statute of uses paswd 
into a law. The four or five crises cited 
to justify such a stretch of authority 
are taken from times wlion the boun¬ 
daries of the constitution tiue.tuat(*d 
iucemntly,--■when sometimes the 
king oppressed the liarons. and some¬ 
times tlie barons destroyeil the king, 
—when one encroached upon the 
other, as he or they w’ere np])ermost 
in a series of victories and defents 
eipially opiirossivo to the people, and 
(‘qually inconsistent with all regular 
government,--when the soil of Eng¬ 
land was dn’m-heil with the blood of 
the yeoman, and the axe of the ('.ve- 
entioner was red with the blood of 
tlie noble,- --“in stormy and tempestu¬ 
ous times,” to use the language ol' a 
great and upright magistrate, Cliief- 
Justieedrew, “whenthe government 
w^as unsettled, aud th(‘ kingdom in 
competition,” - when Bohnn, aud 
Mowbhiy, and Mortimer passed 
away--nay, when I’lanlageiiet him- 
s<*lf became a shadow and a dreRiii. 


actly the basis on which the “reruin 
perpetuo similiter jndieatamm anc- 
tontas” must rest, and exactly the 
reverse of that prerogative, bv the 
sudden exertion of which, nt'tcr a, 
lapse of four centuries, it is proposed 
to give to any minister the power of 
sivampiiig tlie House ol'Peers. What 
wouhl be said now' if any (»nc were 
to attempt to put on “ thi* statute of 
uses” the meaning vrhieh those by 
whom it was enacted uudoubt*«lly 
meant that it should liave, and whicli 
was frustrated by the narrow deci¬ 
sion, as Mr Haliara calls it, of the 
Judges? If any man were insane 
enough to attempt such an argument, 
would he not be silenced at anci 
forfeit, for the remainder of his life, all 
claim to the character of a rational 
lieing ? Would he not be told that, 
after the current of precwlent had 
run for centuries in one direction, 
after all the Estates in England had 
been settled ayd disposed of on the 
faith of those precedents, it vras mere 
mischievous pedantry to question the 
validity of the original interpreta- 

t m ? Now, the last time when the 
own gave the right of voting in 
e House of lords to any one who 


Will any man say that this was a 
period when our constitution was 
understood? that this is the time when 
its parts were adjusteil to each other ? 
- when,though the noble outline of it 
might be discernible, its liueaments 
weie complete ? At that time the 
(trowui granted or withlield writs to 
liorouglts at its pleasure, aud so 
moulded tlie House of fJommnns. 
It summoned a man to take his seat 
in one Varliament and not in another, 
and so modelled tlm. House of Lords. 
But even of tliese eases, drawn from 
those times of turbulence and con¬ 
fusion, while the elements of our con- 
stitutiem W'crc at war with laieh 
other, predominating or subsiding 
with ever}' capricious turn of fortune, 
one only has any bearing on tJie 
question. For, as has been said be- 
fovit, the question is not one of com- 
pluiiout or proeedonce; it does not 
relite to the power of the sovereign 
to gratify a morbid and spiirlons 
appetite for vulgar notoriety by 
a mongrel tith', or to reward vice 
by flattering the abject vanity of 
some frivolous prostitute; it relates 
to his jwwer of giving a eharo in fhc 
legislation of England without that 
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•rimnnjlcft fi)r independence which, 
(inrin;; lour hundred years, has been 
thought essential to its exercise. 
Now, in the case of Sir John Conic- 
wall, who was created Lord Fau- 
chopcj for life, the preroj'atw; was 
exercised with theassentoftlic House 
of Lijrda. There rcinains, therefon*, 
the solitary case of Lonl Berners, in 
the reign of Heniy VI. —a cusjj that is 
extremely doubtluJ ~ to .justify t)ii.s 
cx<*reisi* of the jiren^tivc in the 
.year of graec isflci. ftj then, law is 
to hi- controlled or modified by 
usage if the, “ Jex ct eoiisuotudo Pur- 
liainenti” ari' not to he put aside -it 
must he admittiid that, even in tlio 
absence of any negative arguinoiit, 
the I’iglit of the (howu Is extreiui'ly 
(|iU‘stionahie, in sriitc of the dietuui 
of Loi'd (!oke,, un(f of the writiTs hy 
wdnun he lias been co])ied. Lord 
Coke, it may be reineinhered, has 
fallen info aelcnowledged errors. He 
was wro))'^ in asserting that a.justice 
of peace had no power of holdiii" a 
person accused of felony to bail, rie 
was wrong in asserting that eoin- 
nion lawonglit to jirevail against the 
exjiress wonlsof an Actof F*arliainent. 
But there (ire strong negative argu¬ 
ments. In Lord f'nrl)eck’se,ase, which 
was argued before.the eelebrati'd 
Ijoril Shaftesbury, who was eertain!.y 
not ignorant of the principles of the 
constitution, it was stated by tin* 
Attorn<*.v-general that tin* king conld 
ei'i'atc a pet'r for life. This doetrinc 
was at once questioned by Lord 
Sliaftesbury; and in that opinion 
liord Nottiimlmm, the creator of 
equity, though «Ulfering with him as 
to the ease irnuuMliately before him, 
aeouieseed. 

ft is (lifRcult for any one w'lio 
Aveighs these arguments to resist the 
eoiielusion at wliich Lord Lyndhnrst 
and Lord Campbell, Lord St I>o- 
uard’s and Lord Brougham—lajnng 
h.v ou an occasion of such A'ast im- 
nortance all party dijfen'uces and jag- 
litieal hostility --have arrived,that an 
instnimmit iirndt* four hundrwl years 
ago, before the constitution had Wn 
made, before the disposition, occa¬ 
sions, circumstances, the moral, civil, 
and social habits to which that noble 
labye ow'es it-s existence had dis¬ 
closed themselves, cannot in the eye 
of roasdh justify a violent change in 


the long-establislied, the peculiar, 
and the distinguisliing character of 
the House of Lords. 

There is {Pari. ZTi-sf., vol. i. page 
890) a remarkable case which has 
never been cited, we believe, and 
which shoAvs that the House of Lonls 
exercised the right of excluding an 
unworthy memlwr from its delibera¬ 
tions. ft is the case of Ijord De la 
Ware in the rt'ign of Eilward VJ. 
“He had attempted to iwisoii his 
uncle, and was by an order of Par- 
//umen/excluded from any estate or 
honour that might come to him after 
his n Hole’s death.” The precedent in 
favour of the Crown dates from a 
period far more remote than this. If 
the Ci-owu quote the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, Avliy may -not the House of 
Lonls (juote till! sixteenth ? And it 
should be remarked that this is a 
irero.gative nliieh then* must have 
>een constant rnoth’es for using, and 
llie non-exertion of Aibicli, tliemfore, 
furnishes a A^ery cogent argiuiient 
against its existence, Harrington, 
in his Oreana, ]>artien]ari.y censures 
Hiehanl IT. under the nameof Ado.xus, 
for en'ating peers “avIio had hands to 
dip in the n»yal pnrse, but no 
sbonl tiers to support the throne.” 
We know what bccaineof that prince 
and his neAvljMiiade Caryatides. Our 
peers are potto perform tin* tnuetions 
Vii'gil assigned to our fathers— 

“Pariiurca iniexti tollant aulai.a Bn> 
tauni.” 

They arc not to be courtiers, or geo¬ 
logists, or engineers, or builders of 
crystal palaces, or presidents of conn- 
eils of art, or catu judg. s, but frt/ts- 
JatorSf mediators betw*;en the Crown 
and the ixiople—an office that may 
dignify the greatest abilities, and 
satisfy tliC most generous amlntion. 

Wo come ndw to the second branch 
of th«' question, how far such a mea¬ 
sure can be considered constitutional, 
—meaning by that, how far it is in 
conformity with the spirit and genius 
of that form of goveiiunent to which 
we owe, during so a^s, and 
during so many vicissitudes, the 
tranquil possession of political free¬ 
dom. Certainly the time chosen to 
cut one of the strands of the cable 
of our anchor is a singular one. Free¬ 
dom, with the exception of the coon- 
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tries fjormied by the King of Siirdi- 
nia, Las boon overtlirown or under- 
mined in every part of the continent 
of Europe. iJobody can doubt that 
a main cause to which the present 
condition of France is to be attribut¬ 
ed, is the want of a body of horedi- 
tary legislators ; the want, that is, of 
a powerful aristocracy,--in other 
Avords, of a House of Lords. Nobutly 
cfju doubt that "the forloni troop of 
servile beggars distinguished through¬ 
out Geniuiny by the titles of liarl, 
and llaron, and' Froihem, is a main 
ri-asou Avhy all attempts to establish 
eoiistitutional freedom in that eoun- 
t)y haA’e only sen'ed to illustrate the 
most ludicrous ignorance of human 
atVairs, coupled with the most abject 
tergivtM-sation, and to drag to light 
projects, compared with wJiich the 
jtriuciyiles by wliicli the Caft'res are 
governed may be considered hiiuin- 
t)UvS, niul the whims of l,he politicians 
of Ljniuta may jwiss for reasonable. 
W(‘ onjcct to any sehiane for Ger¬ 
manising -England. We should be 
sorry to see the inlliienee- of llic 
Court, wljeri! wo noAv see other 
hopes and objects. Wo sliould be 
sorry to see the varied elements of 
our social state crushed into one 
undistinguished mass of servitude. 
Our universities have been tamjiercd 
with; the next attempt is on the 
House of Lords. It is tlie fashion to 
speak lightly of representative gov¬ 
ernment. “A weak man doth not w'cll 
consider this, and a fool doth not un¬ 
derstand it.” Tlie disgust and e.on- 
tempt felt througliout France for the 
corruption and time-serving of the 
mongrel House.of Peers, consisting of 
misplaced men of letters, venal cour¬ 
tiers, affected artists, hireling writers 
in tlie daily press, shallow coxe,omb8, 
and a few besides of illustrious names 
—the last scattered like the nails in 
a wall over a wide blank surface— 
account for the sympathy with which 
nil reasonable men nailed its annihi¬ 
lation. Such an institution as our 
House of Lords may be destroyed, 
but cannot 1^ created; and with 
these examples staring us in the 
face, and loudly fbrbioding the at¬ 
tempt, in defiance of rearon and of 
experience, in contradiction to the 
sound feelings of the nation, an old 
pren^ative thoifebas, "like unscoured 


armour, hung by tho wall so long," 
that the aimnuncemcnt of its ems- 
teuce may funiish a question iku- 
haps for tlie amusement of anti¬ 
quaries of much leisure and little 
thought, but which, ti> all iviU pur¬ 
poses, has beeome us cbsole.to as 
writing pure Eftglish—is miule the 
instrument of chauging.at the will of 
the Sovereign, a fuiidaiuental yiart of 
our constitution. This is done, too, 
during a war, when gre.at political 
alterations arc nsiiaUy suspend ed, 
un if it w'ort! the merest trifle, not 
Avortli attention or debate, amounting 
to nothing mor(> than, and tyuiti^ as 
mueh of (tourso as, the appointment of 
some comniiision to rciamiineud tho 
maintenance of all the ww^tehed chi¬ 
cane. by which the course of justice 
in England lius Ihm'U so long im- 
pedi'd. Some knowledge of the con¬ 
stitution wdxieh lu“ proyioses so pre- 
siinqituously to violate, some litth^ 
acijiiaintanee with tlie great Avriters 
Avlio have dAvelt uixai its exce.llonces, 
and lield them nn to the. gratitude of 
jtosti'rity, AA'onlibbe a use.fiil ingre¬ 
dient In the composition of a 
Chancellor. Some knowledge of his- 
t.«»ry (av(! mean of course English 
history) might, on the eve of so peril¬ 
ous an undertaking, be found ser¬ 
viceable to thi' lawyer Aiiio (what¬ 
ever be themyste.riousinflnencouuder 
which he acts, and no doubt in jicr- 
fect unconseJoiisncHs) set.s himself to 
Avork to pnll down in cold blood, 
and with the blandi'Sf. countenance, 
one of the safeguanis of our liberties. 
For, with deference to such authority, 
wc look upon the privileges of the 
I’cers as confbiTed upon them for the 
public good. To suppose them gi\'on 
or kept for any other purpose, AA-onld 
be a narrow and unwoilby vicAv. 
If they are inconsistent Aiv'ith that 
object, they cannot be swept away 
too soon. If they oontriliute to it, 
they cannot be too religiously pre- 
s« rveiL For four hundred^ years, 
during which the parts of our balau- 
C'ul government have been made to 
harmonise with and give mutual aid 
to each other, tho deliberate opin¬ 
ion of ages and generations in this 
countiy.has been m favour of their 
existence. It is a fair inference that 
all these writers, historians, and 
statesmen, have not been, wholly 
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destitute of political sagacity, or in a 
conspiracy to jiromotc abuse. It is 
a fair inference that a measure which 
Lord CHrey repudiated, which Mr 
Pitt won id not hear of, which Mr 
Fo,\ would have scouted with every 
expression of scorn tliat his vehc- 
lufjut nature could have found in his 
copioJis vocabulary, is a rush mid un¬ 
constitutional cximriinont. Put we 
know what the class (unfortunately 
it is a numerous one) is who “ rush 
in where angels fear to tn^ad wo 
know, too, that tlic gloom which en¬ 
veloped tliese great stati^sinen htts 
lic;eu dissipated by the light whieh 
has Hashed with such niarvcllous 
lustre upon my LordgCramvorth. 
It is hard upon tliis lauutliat admit¬ 
ted ineilioenty should be no safe¬ 
guard against roekless extravagance. 
If, in the days when the W'iM liurri- 
eanc of Iteforni was sweeping over us, 
some man of an irregular but jiower- 
ful intellect had, in a moment ot'irri- 
tatnm and disappointment, suggested 
sue.h a measure, we sJioulil have eoii- 
soh'd ourselves by reflecting tluit 
inundations atom* for the mischief 
they inflict by the fertility theyoeea- 
sion. We. slumld liave aeeepted the 
benefit, and bticn on our guard against 
the evil. Put when a gi*avc commou- 
jilaee sobe.r gentleman, decent to a 
fault, by no means of an ardent or 
roinautie disposition, misled by no 
jiassions, eanaed tustray by no impetu¬ 
osity, not ini oxieatiHl by learning, care¬ 
fully and e.Heidnally guarded by jiro- 
vident iiat.uve against the. dangers to 
whieli genius is expo-sod when such 
a jierson n'verses the famous line, and 
in a paroxysm of impotence, raging 
without strength, and overllowing 
Avithout fulness—“ pn'eipitatoly dull*’ 
ain’ list lassie mately miseliHiVous —mi- 
inies the freaks and caprhics for 
whieh inspiration only can atone, 
Heraclitus might laugh at his dis¬ 
tempered aetivity, and Democritus 
weep for tin' fate of the country in 
which he legislates. The line— 

“ l^t lijthiirCTOu.s bic, omn fit pupil ot mo- 
•licHin urget," 

describes him. There is no hope, 
s.nys an acute writer, for the lover of 
an ugly woman. There is as little 
lor those who siiflcr by the absurdi¬ 


ties of a commonplace man. “When¬ 
ever you commit an error, Mr Fore¬ 
sight,” says the wit in Lmefyr Love^ 
“ you do it with a groat deal of pru¬ 
dence and discretion, and considera¬ 
tion.” 

It should be recollected that there 
arc many prerogatives of the Crowui 
which, if exercised iiijudicioiiBly— 
that is, unconstitutionally—wonlil 
soon become intolerable. The Crown 
has the undoubted power of making 
peace or war; but if Ministers were to 
agree that York should 1x5 occupied 
by a Russian garrison for ten years, 
or that we should pay a tribute to 
Russia for that time, would it be any 
argument in favour of such clauses 
that tin; Crown had only exercised its 
undoubted jirerogative? Tlie Crown 
has the powerof jiardoning olfenders; 
would that justify the jiurdon of 
eveiy ofVeiukr as soon us lu* is e.(»n- 
vietod Many persons think that 
tlie Oowu has never lost the power 
which it once most unquestionably 
})os8cssc(l, of raising the denomina¬ 
tion of the coin ; is tlasre any maniac, 
even among tlie w’orship}K;rs of Rus- 
kiiij who wouhl counsel sneli an ex- 
Iieriiiumt'/ Tlie prerogatives of the 
(!n)wn, even wln'ii most umiuestion- 
able, must be* exercised in eoiifonnity 
with the s])irit of the constitution. It 
is the peculiar (,*hai*aeter of our con- 
stitutitui that it contains witliin it 
the three great principles of mon¬ 
archy, aristocracy, anct democracy, 
bh'uded togtither so intimately, yet 
»erhaps so inexplicably, that the 
h’owu has no strength, except in con¬ 
nection with the aristocracy and the 
people: the aristocracy is nothing 
Avlion opposed to the C"owii and the 
peojile; and the people have little 
junver, if abandoned by the aristo- 
eracynnd ihe Crown. Fortunate in¬ 
deed have beem the circumstance.s 
wliieh enabled our fathers to com¬ 
plete this mysterious union. The 
strength of our system is its harmony. 
Take away the beauty of its propor¬ 
tions, and its energies are at an end. 
That amaxing ^stem, the work not 
of giddy choice and tiunultuous vio¬ 
lence, but of the “ author of authors,” 
Time, with enough milita^vigour for 
war, with enough civil influence to 
make military power in time of peace 
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impractiiiable, with the chocks ap¬ 
parently HO hostile, in reality so much 
lu unison, as to make itthemostiier- 
fect moral macliinc tlmt ever was con¬ 
trived to iMjrpetuate freedom among 
a ijcople—M ould l>e violated and de¬ 
stroyed by any such organic innova¬ 
tion. 

What promises can exceed its per¬ 
formance ? And it iH this Mdiicii, for 
the sake of putting a special plea«ler 
among the Law Lortls, or of satis¬ 
fying the vulgar ambition of a 
few discontented men, ignorant of 
their proper sjdiere, we are about to 
put in jeopardy. D<as any man 
think that the power of the Crown 
is too little in .the House of Lords I 
Is not the reverse notoriously the 
truth t Is not the infliieiieo of the 
(/rt>vrn over the lhshoi)H, m Iio are not 
Peers but Lords of Parliament, mat¬ 
ter of just eouiplaiiit ? Would in)t 
the iH)wer of the CroM'ii be iuereasial 
by creating Peers for life f Wtnild 
it not, csj»ecially in a eonntry where 
a vulgar appetite for technical rank 
is blit too coiiHjiiinious, incri'a-se the 
number of those who Avould ^ain by 
subserviency to the C'rmvn in that 
assembly? If you smldeiily shift the 
ballast, your visssel will soon be 
umler water— 

“ Qiiamvis ponticii piiius 
Sylvu;, tiliu noMlis 
Jactes ft genus et nomon inutile.” 

On the other hand, if the creation 
of life-peers would give too much in¬ 
fluence to the Crown, beyond all 
doubt it M'ould give a most inviili- 
ous distinction to those already en¬ 
nobled families, among M'lioiu tin* 
son of the ineelianie may now hope 
to take, his place. It would tend to 
make them a separate caste, cut off 
(we sptiftk of M'hat must laipiioii in 
less than a century) from the sympa¬ 
thies of their fellow-citizena. fciucli 
a state of things could not long con¬ 
tinue. 

It is but too deeply rooted in the 
nature of man to press social distinc¬ 
tions too far. and insist on them too 
much. Ana could anything be de¬ 
vised to SM'ell the pride of a heredi¬ 
tary Peer more eneidiually tlian tlie 
sight of upatart counterfeits, bearing 
the same title with himself, but dis- 


tinipiisbcd, nevcTthelcss, by an ever¬ 
lasting badge of inferiority i The 
classes and professions from which 
such pers M'cre taken would share 
in their de^datioii, and in the hos¬ 
tility M'liich it would inspire— 

“ Touch them with Hovonil fortunoB. 

Tho greater Bcnrna tho lofjwr. 

liaise me this boggui*, uii<i dun\'t that 

lord— 

The senator shall bom' contempt hirctH- 

tHni." 

Much, 110 duiiTit, may be saitl about 
the dangers and evils of iiiiAvorthy 
HueccHSors to gi'cat names. Taken sc- 
mratelv, such arguments are. power- 
id j taken with refercuee to a col¬ 
lective body, they are M*cak. The 
ijncstion is—on Mdiich side does the. 
balance of good preponderate ? Along 
with many evils, and gniat tendi'u- 
cies to abuse, tliere are ni.any advan¬ 
tages in he.rctlitaiy honour. A tnn* 
natural arialoeraoy is an essential 
jKirt ol' any large liody rightly cou- 
stitiiti’d. ‘‘ It is formed out of a 
i-Jas-s* of legitimate ])ri‘Sun)i)tions, 
which, taken as gein'ralities, must be 
admitted for aeiuul truths. To be 
bred in a place of estimation ; to see 
nothing low or .sordid from one’s in- 
laney ; to be taught to respect one’s 
self: to be lialiitiiated to the ei'uso- 
rial iu.spee.lion of the jmblie eye ; to 
look early to jiublie opinion ; to 
stand upon suidi elevjited ground as 
to be enabled to take a large view of 
the M’idesjiread and infinitely diver¬ 
sified eombinations of men and af¬ 
fairs in a large society ; to have 
leisure to read, to relleet, to con¬ 
verse ; to Iw enabled to draM' the 
court and attention of the wise ami 
learned wherei'^er tliey are to be 
found ; to be iiabitiiatod in aimies 
to cmiinmnd and obey ; tt> be taught 
to desj)iso danger in pursuit of ho¬ 
nour and of duty; to be loniied to 
the greater degree of vigilane.e, iore- 
sight, and idreumspection in a siata 
of thiiiM where no fault is eoinmit- 
U‘ l with impunity, and the slightest 
rii stakes draw on the most niinoiis 
cimsequcnces : to be leil to a guard¬ 
ed and regiilatiMl conduct from a 
sense that y<»u are considered an in¬ 
structor of your felloM^-citizens iu 
their liighest conciirns; to 1 mi em¬ 
ployed as an administrator of law 
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fiTnl juslicp, and to l)p thereby amon^ 
tlie first benefuetors, to mankind j” 
- such is Mr Burke’s argumeut in 
favour of a hereditary aristocra(y. 
Ah a Hol(! or even a predominating 
elcinent, it degenerates into an inso¬ 
lent domination ; as an ingredient, 
t< mpered, controU(^d, and snixlncd 
]*y others, it has, in oiir opinion, a 
d'jgnified ami refining inflnenc^o. And 
here we may remark, that almost 
the sole harrier to dtsspotie jiower in 
IVanee for many years was the firm¬ 
ness ami integrity of its parliaments, 
wJiieli were in tact, thoiigli not in 
ii.ime, an hereditary aristoeraey. Let 
any omi eonijiare the jtroiMXiriings of 
that holly with those of Louis Phi- 
lijtpe’s jHiers, and tlien say on wliieh 
side, the balanee of good predomi- 
mile.s. Till' cautious ami traditional 
wisdom of those gi'eat hodies inter- 
jiosed often between the ]teoj)le and 
t heir oppressors. Maeliiavelli sjieaks 
of them Avith admiration and re.sjwet; 
am! 1 liei rfn net inns Av ere aa’cII exjiress- 
ed hy a First rri'sident of the pjfrlia- 
imuit of Proveliee, Avlien he said to 
the king, Avhom he resisted “ Soiif- 
fre/, sire, qn’aA'i'e peine, haino, et 
I'livii' nous defendiims votre auto- 
i-ite.” One of the Avorst aets of a 
Itad reign was to snhsl.itul.e for tliis 
great aristocracy, wliieh, Avitli all its 
faults, had done gn'at services to its 
country--luildiiig the mean “inter 
ahniptam eontnmaeiam et defonne 
ohseqiiium” Avith singular judgment 
-a set of ]H)litie.al adventurers, call¬ 
ed the Parliament Maupeou, many 
of them the mere ereatures of thb 
court ami Madame Ituharri, and 
ncA'crtheless AAcleoiued to their new 
oltice hy the approbation of the ahal- 
li>Av conceited AA'riters of the day. 
The jirete.xt Avas a. better adminis¬ 
tration of justice—“ Lo prcamlmle 
g’e.xprimait dans nu langage que n’- 
eusaent pas dt^avou^^ les philosophcs 
sur la n«?ee8sitd de reformer ha alms 
d'fns FadniiniMration de la Justice." 

“ Absit omen !” Tlien purity of jus¬ 
tice was the pretext of a tyrant 
li nv it is that of a fcAV sottish and 
airblind democnita The result iu 
'’ranee is known to every one who 
has read Beaumarchais, Avho in his 
eeh'hrated M^moires branded the tur¬ 
pitude and gross corruption of this 
MCAA'iy constituted body Avith inefface¬ 


able infamy. Tlicn France began to 
see, the difference between the min- 
ious of a court and a hereditary 
assembly, between the d’Agiies8r;au8, 
and the Goezmans, who were in their 
place : and in spite of Voltaire, they 
agi’eed with Manli, that the old liar- 
liament was laittt'r than the “ Parle- 
meut l*o,stiehe.” To this fact wc 
Avill add the propiuitic remark of 
Montesquieu. “ Le poiivoir intermd- 
diaire stiboriloimd le jilus natund cst 
cehii do la noblesse; elJe entre en 
qiielquo fai^on dans I’essenee de la 
inonarehie, dont la maxime fomla- 
nieul ide, est, 1 ’oint de. monarque, jioint 
de noblesse—point <lc noblesse, point 
de inoiianpe— mats on a im des- 
•potc. ! ” Is tliore no danger that, if 
tlio House of Lords is lowered, the. 
IJouso of Oomimms may ruin itself 
by iis oAA’n exeessiv'o jiOAvor I 

The qm'stion. bowewr, now is, not 
■ttliethor you will establish a heri'di- 
taiy peerage, but whetlier you Avill 
takeaway from it itsslability 1—it i.s 
not, whetlier you Avill abolisli the 
House of Ijiirds, hut AA'hether you 
will run the risk of polluting it hy 
time-servers? IJaA'c there been no 
times iu our history AA-hen the exer¬ 
cise of such a prerogative as is now 
claimed for the CroAvm A\muld have 
been most dangerous? If James II, 
had imagined that such authority 
belonged to him, can any man doubt 
that he would have filled tlie House 
of Lords, as he (^d the bench ()f jus¬ 
tice, witli his Roman Catholic dc- 
lendants i Is tliere not reason to 
lelicA'e that, as eacli party predomi¬ 
nates, it Avill fiood the House of 
Lords with those creatures e{ a day, to 
confirm its own ascendancy ? Would 
tlie minister U'ho cr ated at once 
twelA'c peers to ratify the Peace of 
Utrecht have been satisfied with so 
limited o utunber, if so eoirecnient a 
metho.i as has now been discovered 
had presented itself to him ? If peer¬ 
age tor life had been creatcil, Or even 
if the Lorels had been mcnaW with 
such a measure, the motion for tak¬ 
ing the Address into conuderatiouyon 
the 23d Nov. 1685, would never have 
been carried without a dmsion ; nor 
would the dignified and manly lan¬ 
guage held m that House have 
offered so striking a contrast to the 
pitiitd and algect tone «nd demean- 
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our of the 8uh8er%'ient House of Com¬ 
mons. As it was, Lord Sunderland 
is rtiK)rte<l to have said that, to cany 
tho measures of the Court, he would 
make Lonl Chiu-chill’s troop of 
guards peers. But he recoiled, base 
as he was, from such an attempt; 
and are we to legislate on the con¬ 
viction that we shall never again 
ha^■o a bad king and an unswupu- 
lons ministry, and that the lirmness 
and inde|»eudence of the House of 
Lords emi never again bo of any ser¬ 
vice to tlio eoustitutiou ? t!au wo 
fonitoll that tliero may not be other 
battles to.bo fou.ght, and other victo¬ 
ries to bo won ^ The attempt to make 
tho luToditarv peers a oasUi by aii- 
othor Lord £?uuderlnud, was bafllod 
in tho reign of (,h*orge the First; 
we trust tJjat an attempt, which 
must have tlio same otfeet if it 
snccocils, and which must, more¬ 
over, sircugtlien the iuHuonce of 
tlie Crown, among a body wla'ro it 
needs 7JO strength(ming, will not pi’os- 
per in the reign of (juooii Vi«‘toria, 
To change the relations of the s»'veral 
l)aTts of the constitution to each 
other, is to make the lessons of lus- 
t<»ry, purchased as they have b(‘(;u 
with till! best blood of our fathers, 
unavailing. The e]).'ira(;ter of the 
Ifousi' of Lords is, that the honours 
of tliose who sit and vole in it are 
hereditary. It is so ileseribed by 
Whigs and Toi-ies, by lawyers and 
hi8ti)riau.s. It is in consciimmce of 
that character that it has filled a 
wi<le space in history, and that it is 


supjjortiid by a thousand tinuvhallow- 
ed associations. Fill it with the nouii- 
necs of a minister, it will no longer 
^'rve to intei-jHJse m»y oltstaoie to tho 
inconsiderate legislation which an 
impetuous democracy is sometiines 
rash enough to insist upon. It may 
sert'c to gratify tlie vanity of women, 
or of men as little fitted a.s women to 
control the destinies of nations ; it 
may provoke hostility by ilistinotions, 
inviaious when fJioy are manifestly 
Uik'less; it may evtni register tlie, 
edh'ts which it will Iwi unablo to 
dispute: but its genuine fiinctions 
will be goTH! for «'vor; and if ever tlio 
time should come, when its energies 
are ro«iuired to serve^•itherCro^vnor 
people., they will be of as little ac- 
cmint as those of the French llliamber 
of Peers in the hour of trial, and of 
as little benefit b) themselves and to 
their country. 

Why, then, should we unhinge the 
state, mill tJie House of Lord.s, and 
]iursne (;ontiision, to guard against an 
evilwhieb, if it exists at all, may be 
eneouHlered by a far more speeific 
and a.}ipro])riate romeily ] Wise, jn- 
ilecil, should he be who slunild endea¬ 
vour to recast a conslitntion wliicli 
lias dcfemled us alike from the unjust 
aggression of jiower, and tlie ca.i)ri- 
eious tyranny of the niiiltitudi'. JJut 
if our rulers are weak, and our coun¬ 
cils infatiiateil, in the words of an old 
writer, we can only jiray that the 
Lord will enable us to sutler, what 
He by miracle only can prevent. 


THE WENSLEYDALE CREATIOX. 


At a time when tho attention of 
the nation is almost exclusively di¬ 
rected to the colossal struggle in 
which Great Britain ha.s taken so 
conspicuous a part—when the deep¬ 
est anxiety is felt regarding the issue 
of the conferences at Paris, whidi 
must have the effect either of restor¬ 
ing peace to^Europe, or of rendering 
the contest more desperate in its 
cWacter than before—wc were 
surely entitled to expect that no at¬ 
tempts would be miidc, at least by 
Her Mi^jesty’s advisers, to alter or in¬ 
novate any acknowledged part of the 


fuinlainciital constitution of the realm. 
It is xvdth great pain that we feel 
ourselveii called upon to denounce 
such an attempt, wnich appears to n.s 
not. the less dangerous because tiir- 
tively made, and seemingly insignifi¬ 
cant of its kind. All permanent in¬ 
novations, all great changes and re¬ 
volutions, may be traced to a very 
trifling 8ourf4\ The whole constitu¬ 
tion of a eoudtiy may be overthrown 
in conse(|ueiice of some narrow de¬ 
parture from its fundameutal rules 
—a departure which iKissibly may 
ap|iear at the time too tri'nal to 
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demand remonstrance, but which, be¬ 
ing drawn into a precedent, may, in 
the course of years, be the means of 
])rodiicing tlie most serious and disas¬ 
trous etfects. The tree that could 
have withstood the blast of the wild¬ 
est liurricane, will become rotten at 
t he core, if the rain can penetrate to 
its bole, ev(!n through a miseraljlt; 
crevice, Tlic dykes of Holland, 
whiidi defy the winter storms, have, 
ere now, yielded to the mining of 
that stealthy tniginecr, the rat, and 
provinwis have hi-en inundated in 
eoiisctpienee. And, therefore, it well 
becomes us to bejcialous of any at- 
t(“inpt, however trivial, or however 
specious -for [dausihle reasons ean 
always he addiuaid on heliall' of UTiy 
kind of innovation -to alter the re¬ 
cognised princi]ih;s of onr eoiistitu- 
tioji, or to introduce n totally new 
('lenient into its frameAvork. 

W(' allude, of course, to the atteinjit 
Avhich Her IMajesty’s advisr-rs have 
thought jtropiir to make, at alter¬ 
ing tlu! hereditary oonstitution of the 
House of Lords, by the introduction 
of Life Peers into that body. The 
(juestioii is now being tried in the 
ease of Mr Ikiron I’arke, who has 
been ereateil Baron Wensh'ydaU^ 
Avithoiit remainder to heirs ; and it is 
impossihh', looking to the attendant 
eireumstances, to avoid the conclusion 
that this creation has been (h'liher- 
ately made, fitr the ]nirpose of estali- 
lishing a precedent for opi'iiing the 
doors of Ihi' highest deliln'rativc as- 
8 ‘inhly to a ncAV orth-r of noldes, who 
are not to have the privilege of trans¬ 
mitting their rank and titles to pos- 
t.’rity. For, if tlm only object luul 
been, a.s is alleged, to recruit the 
numliers of life Lords upon Avhora 
the task of hearing and deciding ap- 
piials from the inferior courts of the 
country must devolve, there was ob¬ 
viously no necessity, uor even reason 
in this insUuie(’, for dcjKU'tuig from 
f he usual conditions of the peerage. 
Lord Weusleydalc (tor so we are 
buniul to call him, lutft'irtue of his 
patent of nobility from the Queen) 
is a man of advtuiccd years, and has 
no son. In all human probability, 
thorefoiv, the title, even though it 
had been destined to heirs-male, as is 
tlu' common form, would become ex- 
tiiKt at his death. Want of fortune, 


as the means of sustaining, in the 
future time, the soiaal position which 
a peer ought to occupy, has often 
boon alleged, and with reason, as a 
sufficient obstacle in the way of the 
elevation of commoners, distinguished 
for tlieir acquirements and genius, to 
the Peerage. It has been said, and 
with great truth, that the present and 
fletding gain is more than couutcr- 
balanced by. the future and i)crma- 
neiit disadvantage. For the ao- 
quireme.nts and genius of the man so 
elevated are but personal, ami perisli 
Avitli him- the heirs remain as pau¬ 
per peers, no ornament to their order, 
and may, for a si^emingly inadequate 
eonsidcrution, be willing to suriviidcr 
their independence, and use their 
legislative powers at the bidding of 
an uuseriipulous minister. But, in 
the present ease, w'hcre, tlu' chance of 
sueeeasioii was so small, there eonld 
he little room for such an objection ; 
perhaps there was noni', for the for¬ 
tune of Lord Wenshydale may he, for 
unylhing we know to the contrary, 
quite adequate to the maintenance of 
a pei!rage; therefore we must hold 
that this ease was selected puiposely 
to try the question. Indeed, su]»- 
posing that Hi'r Majesty’s advisers 
Avere justilied in making the attomi»t 
to alter the eonstitutiou of the House 
of Lords by the introduc-tion of Pt*ers 
for life, they eould hardly lun'e se¬ 
lected a hottcT inslanee. For, if it 
should be deckled or deehuvd tliiit. 
then' is a limit to the pnn’ogativi! of 
the Crown, and that the creation of a 
piu'rfor life, like Lord Wensleydale, is 
simply a personal honour, but does not 
(\‘irry along Avith it the pvl\ilege of a 
siiat in the Konse of l ords, all un¬ 
seemly questions of r-'-ttcedeuey will 
he aA'oided. In that ease it is not 
likely thai the experiment will be 
renewed ; for -we nuw safely eonelmki 
that ttie objei't of Her Miijesty’s ad¬ 
visers in issuing this sin^fular {)at(‘nt 
was not tiA gratify Lorik Wensleydale 
by the gift of a liarreu honour, but 
to make him a member of the House 
of Peers, entitled to speak and to 
vote ; and thereby to establish a pre¬ 
cedent for the future creation of a 
non-hcreditary peerage. 

Before entering into the qu^tions 
of privilege and prerogative, it may 
be as well to consider the reasons 
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fouudod on expediency which have 
Iweii juivanced in behalf of tiie crea¬ 
tion of petsrages for life. Such of her 
Majesty’s ministers as have spoken 
upon the subject have been exceed¬ 
ingly cautious and guarded in their 
language. None of them have ven¬ 
tured to assert' an opinion that, for 
the future, it would oe advisable to 
multiply this kind of peerages. Their 
arguments go little beyond this—that 
wln'roas tlie appellate jurisdiction of 
the House of rcers renders it necfts- 
sary that at all times there should Ui 
among that body iiersons intimately 
aciiuainted with tiic law, and quali- 
tied to act as judges, it is lor the ad¬ 
vantage. of the country that such 
creations should 1 m^ not permanent 
but tom]»orary, not liercaitary but 
l>ersoniil. lii this there is not only 
some, but much idausibility. It is of 
the utmost importance to the country 
that the higlu'st legal tah-nt should 
be engiiged for the last CJourt of Aj)- 
peal ; and we arc not of the lunnbcr 
of those who eoiisidiT that a e«iurt of 
a.p]>e!il might be dispensed with. Wo 
Ix'lieve that the eonsciousness that 
tlierc exists a tribunal w’hieh has tlm 
]>ower of reversing or altering their 
jiulgmcnls, has comlueed more than 
anytliing (;ls«; to stimulate tJ»e zeal, 
activity, and attention of tlie judges 
in the ordinary courts of law ; arid it 
would be a very hfizanloiis experi¬ 
ment to give an irri*sj)onsible cliarae- 
ter to their decisions. We think 
also, and inakt^ this admission 
freely, that some <leeided steps should 
laj taken for tlu* better regulation of 
the ultimate Court of Appeal. The 
House of Piiors, as a body, has long 
since abdicated its right of .sitting 
in judgment, except in some eases 
peculiar to tlie peerage. The judicial 
duties are now invariabij dcvolvial 
upon judicial Peers, that is to say, 
upon those who have cither occupiecl 
or occupy the highest judicial offices; 
and altfiough4he form of putting the 
question to tlie House, after the opi¬ 
nion of the legal Peers has been deli¬ 
vered, is still observed, no instance 
of any attempt on the part of other 
)ocrs to vot^ has taken place for a 
ong series of years. Thus the appel¬ 
ate jurisdiction of the House has 
}eGn confided to a small and fluc¬ 
tuating committee, on whom attend¬ 


ance at the hearing of causes is not 
compulsoiy; and although hitherto, 
os we verily believe to be the case, 
the judgments have l>een such as t»» 
give general satistaction, there is no 
security for the continuance of a suf¬ 
ficiently qualified number of adequate 
Judges. We think that some otlicr ar¬ 
rangement for establishing and w*eur- 
iug a penuanent tribunal of appeals 
shoula be adopted; but wo demur groa t- 
ly to tbeplannowjmjposed of creating 
life peerages for tlie purpose of keep- 
ring th<‘jurisdietion w'itlun the House 
of Ijords. Very wisely, we think, 
lias it been provided that Jutlg(;s 
shall not be eligible to sit in the 
House of Commons. Their funetiona 
being of the utmost importance to 
the wellbeing and safety of the eom- 
muuity, it is above all things desirable 
that they should not be allowed to 
mingle actively in that strife of par¬ 
ties, whieh must, to a emtaiii evtiMit, 
ill very many eases, warp the judg¬ 
ment, or at least give a strong jioliti- 
eal ’bias. Tlui jiulieiaJ atmosphere 
ought to !)(' not only jiiire but. calm, 
for so coiustituted are the Iniinan 
frame and mind, that exeilement of 
any kind is a])t to disturb the oquili- 
brium of the judgment, ami often 
suggests hasty vie\vs, which will not 
bear the ti’.st of sevi’n; and dispas¬ 
sionate iiiv(‘stigation. Neither should 
the attention ol'a Judge be to») mueh 
directed to objeets alien to his fniie- 
tion. lindoimtedly there are mimlB 
so a«*.tive. and capacious that they 
rebel .‘igaiii>st any restriction of tludr 
powers, and go btiyond tlieir pro]>er 
spbere, led pway by a craving for in¬ 
tellectual exercise, or under tJie in¬ 
fluence of overpowering aml>ition. 
But these constitute the cxi'e-jition, 
not the rule: anil we liumbly ven¬ 
ture to think that th(!be.st judges iiri^ 
to be found among the men wlio dc 
viate ]ea.st from the tenor of tlieir 
way, and who do not devote them¬ 
selves ardently to other oeciqiations 
01 pursuits. Iriierefore we have great 
'loubts as to tile propriety of the .sys¬ 
tem which woulfl necessarily, to some 
extent, expose the judge to the in¬ 
fluences oi ihc politician, or, at any 
rate, distract his attention from wliat 
is or ought to be the main object and 
purijose of his_ life. Besides this, it 
is not coiivenieut or decorous that 
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t]K*re should be anywhere an unjiaid 
tribunal upon which such serious re- 
sponsibiliticH devolve. Judges rc- 
(!(*ive salaries in order that they may 
b(! coiniK'Hod to do their work, and 
ovenioirie that tendency towarus in¬ 
dolence from which very few of tin* 
human race jure altogether free. Tlio 
salaried Judge must act: lie must jit- 
tetid to every easi* which is hnaight 
before him, unless he can allegt! 
siunui failure of heailth, or unless he 
ilcclines on account of iutcrest or affi¬ 
nity, Hut a v«)hmtaiy and unpaid 
Judge may jih.senl himself at pleji- 
Hiire, and without rcisponsibility—a 
very serious matter to suitors, and, 
jiH we think, ineoiisistent witli the 
proper a<lmiuistration of Justice. For 
many reasons, thoreiore, it a]>peai’s to 
us that the time has arrived when the 
siipriTuc- apjH'iil court of the rcfilm 
shotdd be place.d n|)un a footing dif¬ 
ferent from tiiatuhieh has hitnerti* 
existed, and that it should he so re- 
niodelled as to giy it ji permanent 
and n'sponsilile eharaeter. We‘hart! 
aln'iidv ohsiTvcd tluit, jis regards the 
gn'at lM)dy of the FetTS, their a]»]«'l- 
Itite Jurisdiction and power is merely 
a namt!; and surely it is not wt»rtri 
retaining the shadow when the suh- 
stance has pjissed iiwiiy. Tlicre are 
evidently many dcticieneies in the 
present system. Tin; bulk of Jippes.ls 
are from the Scottish t-ourts ; and as 
the Se(»tcli 1,'ivv dilfers nuiterially from 
tliat of England, b(>iug ha.so(l jilto- 
getlier uj)on a sei>arate ft»uu<hition, it 
is iin)>or(iiTit that at least one Jiulge, 
intimately aciquainted with the sys- 
lem, ,‘ind trained to its technicalities, 
should be a number of the court of 
last resort. Looking to the present 
state of the Scottish har ;in<l bench, 
we must, eoides.'j that we entertain 
gi'jjve d(»ubf.s wludlier any taanpoteiit 
lawyer could be found to \uidertake 
such a duty ior the unsubstuntijil 
rowjird of a life peerage* ami wo 
jip])rehcnd that no s.‘itistact«»iy or 
thoroughly efficient arrangemeht for 
the determination of appejds from 
the courts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland can be etfected, unless based 
upon tlie principle of delegjvting the 
a|»pellatc jurisdiction of the House 
of Peoi-s to a court, holding its sit¬ 
tings iu London, rotnprising the high¬ 
est legal talent which cjwi be drawn 


from the throe kingdoms, but not 
necessarily, in so far as its members 
are conccnicd, directly connected 
with the peerage. 01 course, the 
Judges iu such a court of ap{»eal 
should he, like all other Judges, the 
jKiid servjints of the State; and we 
are rH)nfi<lent that such a measure, 
the details of M'hich would l>e matter 
of grave consideration, coulfl not fail 
to be aocejJtablc, and must jjrove 
highly beueticial to the coimtjy at 
hirge. Indeed, it is manifest that 
some such alteration of the law is 
now peremptorily required ; ns it is 
upon the inconvenience and insecu' 
rity of the working of the pnjsent 
system of jjpijellate Jurisdiction, as 
vested nominally in the whole Ualy 
of the House of Peers, that the maiti 
sirguments in fjivoiir of what we 
must consider as a djmgorous attempt 
to (lestroy tl-.e hereditary coiistitu- 
lion of tliolqqu'r Hoii.se have been 
fonmleil. 

I'hi'se observations of ours have 
md. been made at random. Wt* know 
tlmt many of the liighest and best 
h'gal .■luthoritios of our time have 
n'ganhid the uncertain state of the 
constitution of tlic last court of 
jqipeul with eoiisiderable misgivings 
as t»t the future, jind that they have 
eiitertaiiK'd !i deep Jinxiety ivs to the 
jKissiblo result, if no defini te anangc- 
ineut should be imide. The eslab- 
lislinieut j)f a responsible tribunal, 
such ijs wc have hinteil jit, xvould, in 
Jiny cjisc, liavo deprived the inven¬ 
tors juid ijdvoeates of the creation of 
]ife-j>et‘ragcs of their only plausible 
])leii; because, as we have alresidy 
remarked, uoiio of them have ventured 
to express their un<jualitied ajijiroval 
of the institution of lii. ^eers, as giv¬ 
ing new' blood to the Legislature— 
the.y merely take their stand ujx)n the 
Judicial advantagt^s which might re¬ 
sult from the new method of crea¬ 
tion. But if the same advantages, 
or, as it appears to p, advantages 
niueli more important and even pre¬ 
cious to the public iutcrest, could be 
derived from the institution of a new 
court, framed in accord«lhce ond con¬ 
sonance with the legal practice of the 
realm, and calculated to give univer¬ 
sal satisfaction and security, we ap- 
preheud that the House of Lords 
would lose nothing if it renounced 
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what, to the great bulk of its mem- 
Iwrs, is a pitfo fiction of authority. 
The pretext -for it is nothing more 
—for the introduction of life-iieeragoe, 
has been rested upon a ve^ narrow 
ground : namely, tne neeesBity of pro¬ 
viding lor the uae<j[uate discharge of 
the appellate j uiisdiction of the House. 
By consent of Queen, Lords, and 
Commons, to the erection of an indc- 
jiendent and responsible tribunal of 
iipjKjal, of which the Law Lonls of 
Parliament might be members, the 
difticulty could be obviated at once ; 
and tlien—if it should still be pro¬ 
posed to make a rudi(»il ehangi* in 
the constitution of tile UpptT House 
- - the <|u(!8tion may bo argued upon 
broad and geuemi grounds. If in 
any cpiarter-—w« care- not how high 
it tie—it is deemed advisable, or ex¬ 
pedient, or creditable, or conducive 
to the maintenance of the pj-esent 
constitution of the realm, that life- 
jK'crages should liereafti'.r be cojiiously 
introdueod, let the subject !«•. venti¬ 
lated and discussed with all imagin¬ 
able freedom and latitude. But this 
back-blow— this poor attimipt, as we 
must nceils thiiiK. it to be, of endea- 
A ouriim to gain a precedent and an 
cx.impre by insidious means, without 
tlic CO - oi>eration of Pai’liament - 
strikes us as peculiarly .shabby ; and 
is any tiling but wise, inasmuch as it 
indicates a desire t<i imsh the 2 »rero- 
gative of tlic Crown beyond the, point 
whieli has lK:en held as eonstitutioiial 
since the, miiou of the three kingdoms. 
In a matter such as this is, wc need 
hardly njpeat the words of Loid 
Lyndhurst, that we do not sjieak of 
tlie Sovereign personally, but of the 
advisers of the Sovereign. 

All that wc have luttierto said re¬ 
lates to the expediency of creating 
life-peerages for the imrii vit; of 8Uf>- 
plying possible deftciencics in the 
number ofLaw Lords who now exercise 
the whole apjiellate jurisdiction of 
the ITouse ofTeers. But the greater 
question is behind; and although we 
apjiroiich the subject with considerar 
ble diffidence, we are con^raiued to 
express our •pinion that, in the case 
of Lord Wensleydale, the prerogative 
of the Crown has been stretched be¬ 
yond its proper limit. We do not 
mean as to the title. The Crown is the 
fountain of honpur; and there seems 


to Ihj little doubt that the Crown 
may eroate titles at ploasurr, without 
any violation of the constitution. The 
old orders of Tlianes and Vavasors 
may be resuscitated or new onh'rs 
of knighthood, with extraordinary 
rank ot precedence, may be forineu. 
All tliat, and even more than tliat, 
lies within the power of tin* Sove¬ 
reign. But the institution of a new 
estate*, or a new order, or a now tciiuK' 
of nobility, which shall have the 
effect of nugraeiiting or doeroaeing 
the power tif eitlior of the two other 
nuiognised and establishcul estates of 
the realm, tins Lords or the Ooni- 
mous, is an asaumjitiou or raercisi* of 
power beyond the pu'i’ogatiA'o of the 
Crown ; *^aml we, who certainly do 
not lean to the side of ilcmocracy, 
must opiHW any sndi innovation, as 
sti’ongl}’^ ami strenuously as m'c would 
do were the tnio privileges of the 
(hi)wn assailed. We deny not lh(i 
right of the Queen to bestow honours 
and titles, ami to give rank and ])re- 
ccdence ; but tlic (Wse is very ditl'erent 
AvhfU wc find the Queen—or, to sjieak 
more accurately and jirojicrly, the 
Queen’s advisers—attcmptiiig to alter 
the rt'cogniwd hereditary character 
of one, of the legislative, chambers. 

Let us then consiilcr wliat is the 
constitulion of the House of Lords. 
Diligent Sfurch has been made for 
precedents to show that, at an early 
]ierio<l of English history, the Crown 
was in tlu’, use of granting peerages 
for life only ; and we are bound to 
allow that sufliincnt evidence has 
biten brought to establish the fact 
that, in the reign of Richard IJ., at 
least one peerage of that nature M'as 
created. But those who Avill take 
the trouble to la'niso the elaborate 
reports upon the dignity of the 
I’eerage, issued in 1822, and 

1823, will find that, in those early times 
the Crown assumed and (ixcrciscd 
mo'it arbitrary poM’crs, Pcera were 
Mjmmoncd or not HummoTfed to Pur- 
Uament according to the will of the 
i ovoreign, and the right to exclude 
from Parliament a jjeer who had 
once taken his seat, was exercised by 
the Crow'n iu repeated iristanccs. 
If precedents drawn from the early 
history of England are to be accepted 
as rules for interpreting the existing 
measure of the prerogative of the 
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('ruwn, wo must necessarily concladu 
that the Crown has the power, with¬ 
out trial or forfeiture, to suspend or 
tak(! away the [mvileges of any peer, 
and that this can he done simply by 
withholding a writ at the time wlicn 
l\irliamcut is summoned. We doubt 
greatly whether even the strongest 
stickler for prerogative would main¬ 
tain that such a course would be 
.justifiable at the present day. JJiit 
in truth we .set vny little value upon 
Bueli jirecedents, beyond wdiat at¬ 
taches to theiii a.s mere antiquarian 
iii(juirie.s; and for this reason, that 
the ancient usage of England in 
r(!gard to peerages is of no value 
in deti'rmining the rights, privilegi's, 
or position of members of tiie present 
House of fjords. It si'eiiis to be 
forgotten that there is now no 
Englisli llonse, nor are there any 
Peers of England. The unions with 
Scotl.'iud and Ireland nitiroly altered 
till' character of the e.xisting Peerage. 
'I’o borrow the hnmiiage of the Third 
Jh'port upon till' wignitj « « 

“ Will'll tlio union of EngIniKl and 
Scotl.iinl was aecomplir'lied in tlic reign 
of qiiii'cn Anno, nil tlio ndnlt i»eor.s of 
tiio I'onlm of I'liiglnud were entiLlod to 
writs of Kiiniinuns in tlic cliariictcrs of 
temporal Lords of the I'urliaincnt of 
ICnglnud, ns tliiit Purlianiont was tlicn 
constituted ; tmt Unre urr tioir no fvngcr 
any furri’ of thv, realm of Kntflatal. lly 
tlic union with Seotland, Jiugl.-ind ns 
well us Scotland ceased to bo distinct 
realms; and nil the peers of the realm 
of England, and nil the ]>uer.s of the 
r.'iilm of Scotland, liccnmo, by the tei-ms 
of llio Treaty of Union, peers of the new 
kimjdom of (irent lirltain." 

In like manner the union of Great 
Pritain and Ireland produced a cliange 
in till) eiiaraetcr of the Peerage :— 

“ All the peers of Irelund, and all tho 
Peers of Uicat Britain, and all tho peers 
of tho United Ivmgdutn since created, 
•onn, in some degree, tho soeoiid estate 
of the realm of the United Kiiigilum, 
qualifie.d by the power given to tho 
poev-s of Tivlaud to divest themselves of 
their privileges as such, under certain 
eireumslauces ; but ttt’enty-eight only of 
tho poors of Ireland are Lords of Parlia- 
nieiit, being elected to represent tho 
rest of the peers of Ireland in Pai'lia- 
nient, and their election being for life. 

A power is also reserved to the Crown 
o oreate new peers of Ireland, under 


certain circunistanecs; and the peers 
so created become also part of the whole 
body of peers of the United Kingdom, 
though not by their creation Lords of 
Parliament, and though, by the terms of 
their creation, made peers of Ireland 
only. 

“ It BceuiB manifest, therefore, that 
not only the peers of tho realm of tho 
United Kingdom of flreut Britain and 
Ireland at the present day, but all the 
members of Ibe legislative asscuibhcH of 
the United Kingdom, both ns bodies, and 
ns individual mcmheis of different bodies, 
and in their several different and respec¬ 
tive rights and capacities, bear little re- 
Fcniblanco to any of the luciiibera of the 
legislative ns.ieinblic.s of tho realm of 
England from tho Couriucst, before and 
to the reign of John]; and the peers of 
the realm of the United Kingdom, both 
ns a bodj’ and iudividiudly, are very dif¬ 
ferent from the peers of tho realm of 
England, before the I'uion of England 
and Scotland in tho reign of Qucoti 
Anno, and npieudly ns many of them are, 
not Lords of Parliament; and such of 
tliem as are elected to represent tho 
])ccrs of ScotUind, and such of them ns 
arc elected to rojiresent the peers of 
Ireland, arc Lords of I’arliament by 
election, and not by virtue of their re¬ 
spective dignities, though tho pos.«ession 
of those digmtie.s is a necessary ipiali- 
fieation to warrant their election.” — 
Third Report on the Diynity of the Peer- 
age, pp. 34, 3.'>. 

It is miinifest, llievi'forc, that such 
a quc-stion as this, aHeeting the status 
anil jirivilegi's el‘ the IVerage of the 
Huileil Kiiigdimi, eannot be settled 
by rofcreiiee to early Euglisli preee- 
deiits. There is no longer an English 
peerage, neither is there an English 
Soverei.gii. Tlic Acta et Union have 
quite altered the eb.irai’tor of the 
Average, for they have established a 
clear and iiitelligi.ile distinction be- 
tw'eeii Pr'ors of tlie United Kingdom 
and Loiils of Parliament. The mere 
por.';'‘.ssiou of the dignity by no means 
implies the ri^ht to sit in the House 
of Loiils. With the exception of 
sixteen who are doeti’d to serve- in 
t aeh Parliament, the whole body of 
what were the peers of Scotland, 
blit who now are peers of the United 
Kingdom, are excluded from tlic 
House of Lord^ unless qualified to 
sit in virtue of a new patent; and 
that portion of the Peerage of the 
United Kingdom whose ancestors 
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were iK*m of Ivuliind, are vcpn'sented 
ill Parilaxiieiit l>y twenty-eight of 
their iiUTuluir. It is imiH»rtaut that 
this ilistinetion Khoiild lionie in 
jjiiud; fch<‘ luoro esju'CiaJly iMH'juitip, 
liy a j<H)so and inaeenrate niotle pf 
(!X|)n'.ssiou, many [leonlc arc led to 
think tliat the desmuiauts of the old 
Sctittish and Irish joeers are not 
jieers of this ITnitod Kingdom, Yet 
such umjuestionably is their charac¬ 
ter ; hut though peers of tin; United 
Kingdom, they an* not lu’ci'ssarily 
meniliers of the House of Lords. 

If, thiTefore, prei'cdcnt is to bo re¬ 
garded ns atfording any rule for as- 
oertaining the extent of the. Sovt‘- 
reign’s [irerogative^ it humbly a{)- 
iiears to us that no instance from the 
Jiistory of England previous to the 
unions with Scotland and Ireland, 
can be accepted as satisfactoiy. The 
laws of England, as a. jirovinco or 
eoinpom'iit jiart of the realm, may 
have remained intact; hut the cha- 
ra<-ter of the Peerage wa.s e.ntircly 
altered. The (juestioii is not m^w, 
What were the iiowcrs or extent of 
the nrimigative of the monarelis 
ol' Enghind ? It is -simply this, 
What are the]lowers,and what is the 

I ircrogative of the Sovereign of tiic 
Jiiited Kingdom of (Jreat Eritain 
and Ireland I For othervi’ise, he it 
observed, the search for jireccdcnts 
must he extended both to Scotland 
and Ireland, and a.[iprelic.nd that 
invt‘stigatioii so directed might h‘ad 
to some curious re.suj/iS. We know 
that.King James, who succeeded to 
th<! throm* of England, had such an 
I’xulted notion of his jirerogative, that 
in his progress southward he actu¬ 
ally tried in person, and comlcmned 
to death, an unfortunate footpad, 
who in all nrolcihility would nave 
reecived a niilder sentence fi.mi a less 
august tribunal As to creations of 
the pe.erage in Scotlaml, take the 
ease of the Barony of Rutherford. 
Tliat peerage was created by Charles 
II., in Idfil; a much more r<!cent 
authority than Richard II.; and the 
destination was to Andrew Ruther¬ 
ford, and tbe^lioirs male of his body, 
“quibus deficientibus, quamcumque 
aliam personam seu personas quas 
sihi quoad vixerit, quinctiam in arti- 
culo mortis, ail ei sucepdendum, ac 
fore ejus hteredes tallise etprovisiouis 
VOL. LXXIX.—NO. CCCCLXXXV, 


in emlem dignit.'ite, nomimire cl de- 
siguarc phumerit, sceuinluiu nomiiia- 
tiimem et ’ isiguationem mmm ejus 
Bubscribeteiam, sulspie ]>rovfsionibus 
restrictionibua ct eomliiionibus a 
dicto Andrea, jiro ejus ai‘bitrio, in 
dicta designatioiu' I'xjH nmondis.” In 
short, if the first Lord Itutlieiford 
had no heirs-male, he was entitled by 
this patent to assign the dignity, even 
on deatli-heil, to any jiersou wfiom ho 
might choose tauiime ; and thm-e was 
notliingio prevent him, if so disjiosed, 
from having nominated his footman 
to succeed him in the jieerage.! Hero 
is a prceedi'ut to wiiieli wc ri'sjM'ct- 
fully rwjUest tln^ attention of those 
who arc bent uiion asserting the un¬ 
limited nature of the royal [ireroga- 
tivo; and we should like to know 
whether they arc prejiiired to main- 
tain that such a ]iateut, if graniitd 
noAV, would be regarded as constitu¬ 
tional, and woiihl he held suHiejent to 
e.ntitle thv on-s-iyio'e, not the hi'ir, of 
till' originally created peer to sit in 
the Hou.se of Lords f Certainly wi! 
arc entitled to demand, it this ease of 
Lord Wcnsliivilalc is to he, decided 
iqion iireeede.nts, a. distinct answer to 
the foregoing (luestioii. For, as we 
liave already shown we tnist dis¬ 
tinctly, and we know ineontriiver- 
tihly-- the interest now at stake, eoii- 
cerus not the Peerage of England, 
which Inis long spiee eeaseil to <*xist, 
hut the inten'st ol the I'ei'rnge of the 
Uiiiteil Kingdom ; and thm-efore pre- 
eedents dmwii from the history of 
Eriglunil can havi; no more weight 
tliau pre»‘edciit.s drawn from tin; his¬ 
tories or records of Scotlaml or of 
Ireland. , 

WV think that no weight whatever 
is to he given to such iirei-edents. No 
sovereign of the Uniti'd Kingdom of 
Great Ihifaiii and Irehiml has, till 
now, fittenqite.<l to alter the heri'di- 
tary character of the 1’e.erage. This 
is t he very lirst instance of a peerage 
for life, granted in the moiiairhy nn- 
h r which wc live, and it cannot he 
•‘imsidered otherwise than as a.u inno- 
vation. Wc use that term in its most 
innocuous Bi nse; not meaning thereiby 
to challenge the right of the Crown 
to confer a m-'.v diiscription of dignity, 
but simply marking tne fact that the 
dignity, as granted^ is new. But the 
creation of such a dignity by no means 
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carries witii it th( rifjlit to a scat in 
tlie Htnw<! Lords. As wo Jiavo 
already shown, many of the Peons 
of the tJiiited Kingdom, ali of whom 
nro lionslitiiry, are expressly oxoludcal 
from that House,, not by will of tlio 
Sovere.if^ii aIoii(‘, but by exjiross sta- 
tut(!, beariiifif the authority of tlie 
Three Estab-S of tlio realm. Tf there 
bo any meaning; whatever in tho 
phrase tliat this is a “limited mo- 
uaroljy,” it must he held to sigtiity 
that the (Voun oannot, ej’ pro/irio 
vntiH, interfere with the ouiistitutiou 
of the otlier two Estates, It oanuot, 
wo know well, interfere arbitrarily 
wiih the constitiition »)f the House 
ol tlommons; but is it notan intiT- 
foreiieo with llu' eonstilution of tho 
Ib)u.se of Lords, when we find a new 
kind of iK‘era;;e created, for tho itur- 
pose of giving; the |)arly so eroated a 
voieo in tho Lei^islaturo \ Is that not 
directly eontrary to oonslitutional 
iisa;;e to the “ lo.x el eoiisuetudo 
Parliamenti,” which has been justly 
held as the ^i’reat bulwark of <uir 
national freedom'i* thi tliLs poifit wo 
invite consideration; and tlie more 
d<*('])ly it is consiilen-d, tho stroufjor, 
w«' are assui'od, will be tho oonvio- 
tioii that tho prosont attem]it, if 
successful, would be hi;;hly dan{;er- 
oiis to the liberties of tho country. 

All must aj;roo with us that it is 
of the most vital importance that 
tho independence of tho two national 
chanibi-rs should be maintaiuoil. 1'ho 
House of (lommous cannot be othor- 
w ise than i]ide[)ondcut, because it 
is sliiclly electoral. All proposals 
which have hitherto been niadi- to 
plaec a eertaiu mimbor of seats at 
the disposal of minisb;rs, or rather 
to allow ministers to sit and vote 
without ri'jiiesentinj? a eonstitueney, 
have bci-n scouted; and altlioU}?h 
very plansil>le arpimeuts have from 
time 1(» tune b/‘en advauood to 
provi- the expediency of such an ar- 
ran^umiciit, tlu-se have failed to con¬ 
vince tlu' neople of tliis country that 
it would lie safe lo depart, in any 
case] from the elcetoral system of re- 
tuiji. TIu' House <*f I’eors liitherto 
has been iudeiiendciit, because, 
thou; 4 li the iJiwn has the right of 
creating new peers, that right has 
only been exercised accoriliiig to tlie 
existing aud uudci'stood couultious; 


and the hereditary constitution of 
the House renders it impossible to 
suppose that tuiy uiidiu- or exorbi¬ 
tant exercise of the jaiwer of the 
Crown, in creating new peers, can 
permanently affect its independence. 
It by no means follows that the suc- 
ee.ssor of tlie original peer is to be 
swayed by tlie same motives which 
affected his father, or that he will 
tread implicitly in his footstei»s ; 
and therefore, even in tini(*s of great 
excitement, the iiower of creation 
has been exenused within limits by 
the advisers of the Crown. Lord 
Uronghaiu, who, in the days of tlie 
Iti'fonn Bill, was not very scrupu¬ 
lous, intended, as he tells us himself, 
to advise his sovereign, William lY., 
to exercise his pi'erogative to an ex¬ 
tent which never had been attiuiipted 
befon’, anil which, wcilevoutly tnisl, 
will never he attem])ted again. He 
say.s, “ When I went to Windsor 
with Lord Crey, 1 had a list of 
KioiiTV crcalious, framed upon the 
]ujncijile of making the least possible 
jxM'nKiiK'iit addition lo our Kousc, 
and to the aristocra( 7 , by calling uji 
jicei’s’ eldest sons -by elioosing men 
without families—liy taking Scotch 
and Irish peers.” It i.s of no avail 
now to revert to the past, or to enter 
into any discussion whether or not 
tliejmiposed measure was justifiable; 
more <‘specially as Lord Brougham 
adds, “ Ihit such was my deep sense 
of the dreadful eoiiseijuenees of the 
act, that I much (juevstion ^vhether I 
should not liaVe jindevrcd running 
the risk of eonfusioii that attended 
the loss of the bill as it then stood.” 
Uiitlcr tho present hereditmy system, 
tliere is little ilangerthut tin* House 
of I’eeis will lose 'Vs indopeiident 
eharaiiter ; nor eon: a it be so affected, 
oven for a short pi'riod, save by some 
such e\t»rbituiit exercise of the powi'r 
of thf Crown, by creating simultane¬ 
ously an undue and luiconstitu- 
tioiial number of peers. But the 
case would be widely different 
if lift*-peerages wt're to be allowed, 
aiid recognised as conferring a right 
to .sit in the House of i^irds. Peer¬ 
ages in the ordinary ctnirse of succes¬ 
sion become rapidly extinct. In 1707, 
when the Union RoU of Scotland was 
made up, the number of the Peerage 
amounted to ld4] and since then six. 
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having proved their claims, have been 
tuidfjd, thus swelling the number to 
160. At •}»n»ent tht‘ro are only 82 
lueinbiws of tJiat Peerage; showing a 
diminution of nearly one-hn/f in the 
course of IflO years. If, tnen, the 
lapse of hereditary m;erag(*a is to be 
supplied—as no doiil»t it will be sup- 
>1 h*< 1, should tho claim of Lord Weus- 
eydale to tjvke his s«‘iit in the House 
of I’eers bo allowed by peers created 
for life only, wlio can iau to see that, 
in the course of time, the indepen¬ 
dence of the Upj)er Hous«‘ must be 
entirely extinguished ? In the natuntl 
course of events, that Chamber must 
become an a]iiMinage of the Crown, 
very much indeed in tho comlition of 
the old Kngli.s}i Chamber of Peer-s, 
when the (..Vowu exorcised its disere- 
tion in i.ssuing or withlu)lding writs 
of summons to Parliament. Tnoreiii, 
We conclude, lies the real danger. We 
.speak of “ tlie constitution of the 
country,” and men regard tln> t«'rm 
as vague becau.se so mucli is implied. 
Put it is different wlieii we tsmsider 
separately the constitution of each 
branch of the Legislature, Then wci 
are tlealing, n(»t with generalities, but 
with facts ; and we ajipeal, not only 
to the antiriuarian anrl the genealo¬ 
gist, Imt to the umh'rstanding of all 
(;dncate«l men, whether, until nf»\v, 
they ever oonticived the possibility of 
a. lion-hereditary House, of Lords'! 
Surely, in 1832, when a design for 
swamping that Hon.se was seriously 
enteitaincd, tlu; legality of creating 
jieerages for lift* must have occurred 
to some of tho men of acute and dar¬ 
ing intellect who were willing to peril 
so much for the success of their fa¬ 
vourite measure, and yet no proposal 
of tlnwkind was put forward. It is 
in the “ ennoblement of the blood” 
w'liioh, oiiec bestowed, the sovereign 
cannot recall, that the essential privi¬ 
lege and pre-eminence of tlu* Peerage 
lies. Take that awujr, and the whole 
character of the dignity is altered. 

Some kind of argument has been 
attempted to be drawn in favour of 
life-peerages, from the patent faetthat 
bishops have, seats in the House of 
Lorda To that we answer that the 
“ SpiritualLords,” as they are termed, 
sit there partly by consuetude, and 
partly by statute; and Blackstone 
thus explains the reason of their sit¬ 


ting ; “ These {i.e. the Spiritual 
Ijords) “ hold, or arc snppowd to hold, 
certain -ancit'nt baronies mulor the 
Qnoiin; for William the Ooinjucror 
thought iirojicr to change the spiri 
tna! teinm* of fvuukulmoign, or frei; 
alms, under w'hich the bishops held 
their Ipds during tho Saxon govern¬ 
ment, into the feodal or Nonnan ten¬ 
ure by Imroiiy, which subjeeled their 
estates to all civil charges and assess¬ 
ments, from w'hieli they were before 
exempt; and in right of succession to 
those baronies Tvhieli wen* umilieii- 
able from their resjieetive dignities, 
the bishops and abbots wore allowed 
their seats in the House of Lords.” 
And let it be specially remarked, that 
th(' Crown has no jaiwer to call a 
iu’wly-ere{il.e«l bishop, in virtue of his 
bishopric, to ,sit iti tlu* House of Lords. 
This IS distinctly as.sevtcd by the sta- 
tide 10 and 11 Viet. cap. 108, which 
)rovides tliat the numb('r of English 
jords Spiritual shall not be increased 
by the creation ofuuy new bislmprie. 
So he^'c is a j)reeedent, if preceili'iits 
are to lie s<»ugbt for, limiting the 
]HWor of the (-rowii as lo new digni¬ 
ties, and (Ifbarriugit from inbTfering 
wMth the eoiistiluU-d riglits of another 
estate (*f lb(J realm.- 

In the e,«)urse of this discussion 
iijton a subjeci not only iuf.er(!sliitg, 
but of tlie highest imporf.ane<', we 
have studiously avoided mixing up 
the (pu'stion of llic right of tlu; Crown 
to confer titles of honour at ph‘,asurc, 
WMth that of the exercise of the pre¬ 
rogative to create, cmitrary to con- 
suet mb’, a now kind of nobility to sit 
in the House of Lords. They are 
indeed totally st'parate (lueationa, and 
must BO be considered in onlcr to 
arrive at a propi'r understanding of 
the. point at ussue. We submit that 
this much is ch*ar and evident Jst, 
Tliat the right of sitting in the House 
of Ijonls is not the iiee«‘Sfiary e<mse- 
queiice, of the p(»sHe.ssion of a British 
prerage: 2d, Iiiat, with the exception 
of the Bishops or Lonls Spiritual, 
'vho sit in the «'haracter of holders of 
ancient baroin<‘s nmler the Que<*n, all 
the raember,H of tho Houhc of Lords 
are heredita^^ peers; 3(1, That since 
the union of Kngland and Scotland, 
which merged the two ancient king¬ 
doms into one monarchy under the 
name of Great Britain, and made aU 
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tlic oxistiiifr peoTK, without any c.xcep- 
tion, petTH ol (iivat liritain, there has 
liccn no instance of utiy attempt (ju 
tiu' t»art of tlie Orown to creatt* peer¬ 
ages w'itliont remaimlcr; 4tli, That 
tiio same ohservatioii iipj>li<‘s t(j th<! 
I Jiiited Kingdom of (Ireatlh-ituiii and 
Ireland, W’hieh was estahlished hy tlie 
Act ol'lTnioii with Irelaml, and which 
made all existing pet rs, peers of the 
United Kingtloni, 

Tlie present is the first instance in 
wliidi a title of iiohilily, witJiout re- 
nuiinder, lias beencoflferred byjiateut, 
anil the mere tilh‘,as a personal hon¬ 
our, may be imitiipeuchahle. lint it is 
a very ilillerent thing when it is at- 
teniptefl I ogive tin* holder of that titlc 
a s<!utinthe I louse of Lords, which, wt 
humbly venturi' to tliink, is beyond 
the [lowi'r of the th'own, beeause.it is 
eonlrary to the. aekiiowletlged oou- 
slitution and hereditary eharaeter of 
the House of Lords. That tluTe must 
be some limit to the i-xereisi' of the 
prerogative is ceiiain ; and we shall 
Jiiit a ease for the solution of those 
who take the op]H)sibi vi«v, * [t is 
this : Would the Urown lie (nititle.d 
to issue a. writ of summons to any 
]ieer of the United Kingdom, who is 
such in virtue of Jiis representing an 
old Si'ottish or Irish ]ieerage ; and 
would such pei'i' be entitled, in re¬ 
spect of that writ, to take his seat in 
the llonse of Lords t We a])prelieiid 
that tJiere can he lint orn* answ'er to 
1 lat. Snell an attempt would he 
directly contrary to and in violation 
of the terms of the Acts of Union. 
No man surely will maintain that 
Queen Anne e.onld liave evailed the 
exjm'ss eonditions of the Treaty of 
Union, by creating all the foianer 
j>eei-s of Scotland who became peers 
of (Jreat JJritiyn (with the exception 
of till', sixteen representatives), peers 
for life, w'ilhout remainder, and so 
have otleeted an ahsolute revolution 
in the eltaracter of the then existing 


House of Lords. It w'as not until 
the year 1782, stsventy yi'ars after the 
Union, that a writ of summons was 
allowed to be issued to Douglas Duke 
of Hamilton, in the clmraeter of Duke 
of lirandon^ a dignity which had been 
given to Ins ancestor in 1711. Pre- 
viims to that decision, it seems to 
liave been maintained that no subse¬ 
quent patent to a peer, who originally 
was a peer of Seollaml, ecaihl entitle 
Jiim to a writ of summons to sit in 
the Hou.se of Lonls; and the point 
was twice, adjudii'ated upon in tlie 
House of Lords : tirst in the ease of 
the Duke of Hamilton, already inen- 
tioni'd; and, seiiondly, in that Of the 
Duke of Queensberry, wdio, 1719, 
asserted liia right to a writ of sum¬ 
mons in his eharader of Duke ol' 
Dover. In Itolli instanee.s the deci¬ 
sion w as host ile to the claim ; but tlie 
point w'as lin.dly set at rest by the 
ailmissiuii of the Duke of Hamilton 
to sit as Duke of Li'aiuloii under that; 
jiatent. 

If tlie {trowij can now' cri'atc a peer 
for life, so as to entitle him to a scat 
in I’arliamcnt, it must ncecssarily 
have possessed tlint power J 50 yi'ars 
ago; and, if so, every one of the S(;ot- 
tishjieers might have been called to 
the Upper Housi' by thi' simple ex- 
jjcdient of giving them new* patents 
for life. Sueh an attempt woukl un¬ 
doubtedly liave lieen I'onsidered ille¬ 
gal, uneonstitutioual, and utterly sub¬ 
versive of the Union • and yet w'c 
cannot see wherein sneh an attomiit 
W'ould have ditlered in iirineiplc from 
that which is now made to introduce 
Lord Wensleydale to the House of 
Lords. It i.s only by 1 lie consent of 
Queen, Lords, and'Commons, that 
the fundamental e^'ciacter otiiiuiy of 
the three great Estates of the ri'alm 
can be altered ; and the attempt to 
destroy or impair the iudepenuencfi 
of .i!ie of them is ominous for the sta¬ 
bility of tlie others. 
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THE IxAWS < ONC 

Tjrii injuries ui wuiuen have Ion*' 
Ik'i'U ii stuiidiii;^ suBj^^of com- 
{ilalnt and aniuKulviTsitJjHV^oinHirs 
ri^lits will never ‘rrowiiiH^ pn|)uiar 
adtatiiin, yet womiin's wnmjjK are 
ahvays laetnrcsnue and aftraetivc. 
'f’Jiey arc indee(l so j'ood t<> nmke 
novolii and jmeius aLout, so Icilin;' 
as illustrations ol' patience and {feiitlc- 
neS8, that We ft'ar anv real redress 
of };rievanees would do more harm 
to the literary world than it would 
<lo yood to the i\‘!niniiie. We «j)eak 
with a very serious and well-ineaniiifi 
])aniphlet ^. on the siiltjeet Before, us 
—no impaHsion<.*d statement of per- 
soiuil wrong's, but a <|uiet .summary 
of real laws ami positive (apparent) 
injustmes. Wc have no rlesiiv, for 
our own part, to throw ridicule ujjon 
any tcmjjerate and well-oonsidercd 
inovcincnt of real strciul ameliora¬ 
tion ; but words and terms are un- 
ehancy things to deal with, and half 
the quarrels in the world "mie from 
ditferent intei 7 iretations put by dif- 
ferx'iit people on the same plirase- 
«»logy. These laws whl<h concern 
w'omen do not seem at the first 
glance eitlier just or eompUmentai'v. 
At the first ghuice, it is reasonable 
to suppose that flie masmiiine law¬ 
maker has nfade use of his ud- 
vantagc^ for the cnslavemenf ot 
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lii.s feel)h.T eoni])auiou, Mrs IJrown- 
ing’s 

“ Wonii'ii suMiiii;' out oCHa'lit, 

BoCilU^V UU'U till! lilWH,’' 

ajipi'ars, in fact, a real condition, 
when we glance at the surface ami 
outside of tlie question ; anil we arc 
<iispo.scd, in immediate indignation, 
to br»>ak a laiiee upon tin; grand ab- 
straet tyrant, Alan, wlio ke,eps tliis 
prineess in a perpetual dungeon. 
Yet let us a moment. T))c 

law may be nnneeessarily particu¬ 
lar ; bill, are its i>pponents uj»uu just 
grouml I 

Wo have .small faith, for our own 
part, in what is called ehuss legisla¬ 
tion, and smallest faith of all iii that, 
sjiecies of class legislation wlneh 
could make tlie man an intentional 
and viduntiijy oppressor of the w'o- 
inan. This idea, that the two ]s)r- 
jtions oi liuniankiiid a^c natural an- 
‘tagomsts to each other, is, to our 
thinking, at tlie very outHcd. a mon¬ 
strous and unnatural idea. The very 
man who ma<lo the laws which send 
“ women sobbing out of sight,*’ had 
not only a wife, whom we may cha- 
' itably snppos<‘ ho was glad of a 
'(iral argument ibr tyrannising ovci;^ 
blit doubtless such things as sisters 
and thiughli r.'i, whom ho could have 
no desire f'» subject tf» the tyranny 
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(»f other men. There is no man in 
existence so utterly separattid from 
one-half of his feUow-creatures as to 
be able to legislate against them in 
the interests of his own 8«-*x. No 
olhciul cliaiacter whatever can makf* 
Oi) ubsui'd and artificial a disrinctiuii. 
Let u» vindicate, in the first instanee, 
the law and the law-maker. It is 
IKiasible that the poor may legislate 
against tiu* rich, or the rieli against 
the ]M»or, Inil to make sneh an an¬ 
tagonism hetAV'cen men and wo- 
jnen is against all reason and all 
nainre. 

This is tlie first grand mistake of 
a Jiioveinent wliieh ('ertainly has 
the ajii>curanco (»f,justice on its side. 
The laws which govern hnmim inter¬ 
course are for tlu- most part only 
fi.Ked ami arhitrary demons!rations 
of natural rights and neeessities; and 
it is taking altogether false gromiil 
to interpret them hy motives of p<‘tty 
Jealousy, such ns a fuirticular man 
might entertain towaj’ds his wife, 
hut whieh iiK'ii ill gi'iieral* never 
hav«‘ (Mitertaiued, nor eaii entertain, 
townnls the uhstract Woman. This 
is the very vanity of reasoning - fal¬ 
lacious and untrustworthy in its first 
I legi lining. 

If this antagonism is not tnie of 
man and woman in the abstract, 
how much less true is it of tln^ par- 
ticnlar relationsliij) of man and wife. 
•It is no fallttcy of the law to say that 
th«‘a<* two jire one ]iersnn ; it is a 
mere truism of n.itiire. Lit ns grant 
that in most eases they have their dif¬ 
ferences ; tliat they do a little itrivate 
iightuig ipiietly nndcr their own riKif 
on various domestii^ occasions ; that 
Elysian hannony and content is by uo 
means a prevailing atmosphciv even 
in the Impiiiest honseholus—^yet our 
prtiposition remains nnnitcred. Mar- 
lying is like dying—as distinct, as 
irrevocable, as complete. In rao- 
meuts of excitement, in the Hush of 
itijuiy, Tffiil or suppo.scd, or under the 
intolerable citing of injustice, wo may 
chftfo and straiii at the duiin that 
hinds ns; but sober thought and 
c»s»ler temper say what the law 
says, with a deep and silent empha¬ 
sis stronger than the law. The 
“ marriage of tnic minds” may be 
ivs rare as it is lofty and fortunati*. 
The marriage of interests, hopes, and 


puriioses is universal. The more in¬ 
dependent husband and wife are of 
eacb other, the less sure is the basis 
of society. We desire no iiyusticc 
to women ; we are reluctant even to 
shut out from hope of redress those 
desiicrate exceptional oases which 
occur now and then to prove barbar¬ 
ism and iiyustiee in every law ; but 
no considerate and iiitbi^stKl mind 
can omit to perceive that legislation 
for the exceptional cases, if it were 
possible, would be at once Ibolish 
and w'rong. It is tnic that most of 
us have outgrown the ntllitariaii 
iriiic.iidc w'hicli held “ the greatest 
nippiness of the grcatc.st numljei*^ 
’or tin* chief article of its system ; 
jut it is iui[>ossil)le to outgrow' 
those general principles of nature ol 
which the law is but a distinct and 
aiithoriliitivc exposition. Nor can 
we aecep! i' ijjvidual Inirdshii* in a 
dozen or in a liuinlrcd cases a.s sufti- 
eient motive for the filtcration of a 
nile whieh rcgiilati's the fate of mil- 
lion.s, W'liicli is no invented tyranny, 
Imt which, to a jdain and visible ar¬ 
rangement of mitnn!, fironounces its 
eiiiphutic Amen 1 

For all the law's (romplaimal of as 
afiectiiig women concern themselves 
with w'omen married; women un- 
marri(‘d are under no humiliations 
of legal bondage. It is tlie vufr^ and 
not tlie woman, whose separate exist¬ 
ence the law denies. Tins is a fiction 
in one sense, bnt not in another ; in 
one point of view, a visible pii'ce of 
nonsense; in another, an infallible 
truth. It is hard to enter npon this 
subject without falling into the au- 
tlmritativo hardness legal phroae- 
olog)', or the sweet .largon of poetic 
nonsense!, on one side or the other. 
** The wife loses her rights ^ a single 
woman, and her existence is entirely 
al)S!*rbe<l in that of her hiisbandj” 
s.ivi this Britf Swmmo'y ttf Plain 
Lanqtt/tfff of the fonnal kw. “ His 
house slio enters,” says the poet, 

" A gtuirdinn angel o’er his life prosid- 

h>e:> 

Doublii^ his pleosuros, and hig career 

div idinj'.” ^ 

The one utternmic is somewhat humi¬ 
liating, the other untmeationably 
pretty ; and Iwth fail of the truth. 
Lawyer and Poet alike survey the 
surface and external aspect of the 
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qtiestion ■— common experience, pro- 
noimccs a fuller vi‘rdict. This ques¬ 
tion, t)f aU others, is a question which 
cannot Ix) decided by imiivnhml cases 
—and wo arc all j>orftK*tly aware 
tlnat, as a p:eneral prmeiide, tht* wifi* 
is the husbuiul qtiite as nuu*h :«* the 
husband the wife. In truth and 
in nature—v’itl) the reality of soIxt 
tact and uitlnmt romancinp—thest; 
two peoj)le‘ st't their liaiais to it, 
that they are no lonaor two ))ei*ple, 
but one person. And let us not su])- 
pose that, in considerin;; any social 
question, we liav(' to consider princi- 

{ Jiilly a succession of sensitive and 
lijrli-spirited imiividnal tcnijjera- 
monts or states of exalted feeling. 
No law can sntHci- to baulk of their 
natural iK»rtit)n of miseiy tliose sus¬ 
ceptible personages w'lm are alive to 
evi'ry touch of jK>s.sil»le offence. Th«‘ 
broad general princij)le cnuslicH over 
them, regardless of tlieir oiiteries. 
Comiucm law and nth' take no cog¬ 
nisance of b'elings exe.ited and hero- 
ical. We grant it is sometimes un¬ 
just to judge the eluince Eilwin ami 
.An.geliua, as it is right to j\ulg<* tlie 
Johns and the Marjs of onlinary 
existenee ; but how nnieh more un- 
.Itist tt» fit our rc'gulations to the. 
ehanco ease instead of to the ordi¬ 
nary ! We can come to no true ami 
8ufo conclusion upon a matter so 
delicate and personal its this, witlioiii 
carefully discriminating betwi-cn the, 
common and the niicommoii. No law 
of human origin can reach every pos¬ 
sible development of human temjHjr 
and organisation ; injur«.‘d wives and 
unhappy husbands are accidents un- 
eurable' by law'; and it would b«* al¬ 
most as wise b) h'gislatc for the mce, 
on the supposition that every mem¬ 
ber of it nad a broken lep” as on 
the more iqiurious hy])t)ti»esis that 
tyranny, oppression, and injustiw, 
rankled wnthin the heart of every 
home. 

Let us not enter upon the tender 
(jnestion of racnbil inferiority. Every 
individual woman, we presume, is 
jxrfeetly easr im her own account 
tliat she at least is not remarkably 
behind her masculine companions , 
and so long tvs this is the case, we 
need fear no grand duel between the 
two halves of creation. But every 
man and every woman knows, with 


the most absolute certainty, that a 
household divitled against itstdf can¬ 
not stand. It is the very first prin¬ 
ciple of domestii; msistenre. In all 
this great world, with till its myriads 
of creatures, it is vain to thmk of 
forming a single home vtuless it is 
built upon this foundation. Otic in¬ 
terest ami one fortune is an indis|Mm- 
sable neemitv. The, constitution of 
the houw'hohl i.s more entirely repn*- 
sontative than even that glonous 
oonstitutioii of which we all have 
heard so mindi, and w hich keeps our 
shiji of state afloat. The man is the 
natunil reprv’senUtivo of his wife in 
one s(>t of iluties — the w'ife, is the 
natural reprcseiibitive f>f the husband 
ill another ; and if any one will tell 
UR that the nursery is less important 
than the E.\ehange, or that it is a 
more digiiifierl husiness to vote for a 
county mcmlier than fo regulate a 
(/hristiaii Ijousehohl, wc wdlJ grant 
that the woman has an inferior range 
of dyty. Otherwise, there is a per- 
fert balance between Ihn two meiu- 
bers of this one person. In this view 
—and w<’ defy the most visionary 
ehaiujiion of abstract female, rights 
fo disprove llnit this is the (trdinary 
rule, of coniiaon society—it is a mere, 
trick of words to say tliat the woman 
loses her existence, ami is absorbed 
in her Inishand. Were it so in reality 
-and wore it indeed tree “that th<) 
poor riv'iiUit losc'th her name, is car¬ 
ried and recarried with her new asso- 
ciutc, lieandh no sway, possesseth 
nothing’’—-then w'ould the question 
of female inferiority Ik* fairly prove,d 
and settled pnec foi- all. Mighty in¬ 
deed must be the Titanic current of 
that sovil which could receive one 
w'boh' liuman being, full of thoughts, 
affections, and emotions. Into its ti«le, 
and yet ri^raain uncoloured and un¬ 
changed. There is no such monster 
of a man, and no such nomintity of 
a woman, in ordinaiy lift-. Whioo of 
us does not carry our wife’s thoughts 
(It our brain, and our wife’s likings 
.ri our heart, with the most innocent 
unconsciousness that they are not 
our own original property? And 
how vain i;' the reasoning which 
goes upon tmy other premises. In 
fact, tlus agitation is only dofenaibie 
when it deals with matter of iirao- 
ticc ; it has no principle to carry in 
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its front—for the only true rule of 
Marri^e reinaiim uuimpugnahlc; 
ami if it is either a legal or a i)oetic 
fiction to eull man anil wifi; one pi'r- 
Mtii, then all Hacrednesfl, purity, and 
uoMc Kimtiment, departs from the 
huiid between them. 

It may be said that this saered 
and entire union is not to be nnwle 
by law: True; yet undoubtedly 
the.s«; very restrietions, harsh and ar¬ 
bitrary, wliidi “absorb the existence” 
of tlie wife in that of the husband, 
lie]}) towards this eoiisuinmation. 
Lef us not mistaki'. The law has 
nolhing to do with that union of 
souls and symnathies of which lovers 
dream ; but it lias to do with the eoni- 
inoii security, th(> peace of families, 
the .safe hmndution of the .six’iaJ 
World. Hush enough at all tiiin-s are 
the young entrants into this irre¬ 
vocable bond ; jiainful enough often 
Ls tlie breaking-in of tw'o impetuous 
and inijialient .sjarits to the eonitnon 
yoke of life ; and love itself is irri¬ 
table and heads!iDiig-the greate.st 
mischief-maker in the world. Ih'fore 
the threshold of this uncertain house 
stands the law, baniiig all exit. For 
(he interests of society, and for the 
iHunfort. of the commonwealth, this 
aullioritative voice .says it is {m])os- 
sil'le. The nonmdie principle has al¬ 
ready t»Mi much sw'ay over our social 
arrangements: here it cannot enter. 
1’lie hiisine.ss of a rigliteous and ra¬ 
tional law is not to provide faeilities 
for escaping, but to rivet and enforce 
tin* claims of that relationship upon 
vliieh all society is foumled. It is 
not jHtssibh* to ))erniit those who 
have once been man and wife to go 
Forth to tlie world sej»arate units, 
uninjured by the failnu- of so vital 
an experimi'iit. All purity, all eer- 
taiuty, all the. sober and steadfast 
eoiitimiaiKN' which is the heart and 
strength of a nation, are perilled by 
smdi a iKissibility. The law oompefs 
no one, either man or woman, to 
eider into this ]K^rilous estate of inar- 
riagi'; but, beuig once within it. it 
is the law's first duty to hedge tliis 
imiH)rtuut territoiy round with its 
strongest and highest liarriera llie 
.instiee tvliich means an equal divi¬ 
sion of riglxts has no place Itetw'een 
tliose two ]iorsoiis wdiom natural po¬ 
licy as Well as Divine institution 
teach us to consider as one. It seems 


a harsh saying, but it is a true one— 
J ustice cannot do done Ixdween them; 
their rights are not to be divided ; 
they are beyond the reach of all or- 
dinaiy jirinciples of equity. lu the 
event of a disjunction betwemi the 
futhiT and the* mother, the wife and 
the husband, you must choose whieh 
of them you shall be just to ; for it 
is iiiijKissible to do justiw to both. 

For it is not the question of the 
wife’.s earnings or the wife’s property 
whieh lies nearest the heart of this 
controversy ; there are tlie children 
Jiving witnesses of the undividable- 
ness of the parents. Yon give their 
custody to the husband. It is a 
grii'vous and sore injustice to the 
mother wiio bore them. But let us 
alter the ease. Let the wite have 
the little ones, and lutw does the 
miestion stuml I The gi-ound is 
tdianged, but the principle is the 
same. Still inju.stiee, hard, unna¬ 
tural, and pitiless ; still wrong, griev¬ 
ous and jnoxeu.sabl«'. The native 
right, of father and of mother is as 
equal as it i.s iu.separable, and we see 
nf» mode of doeiiling between them, 
save that exjM-diuit of King Bido- 
inoii’s, which it. would be hard to put 
in jtractice. The law is unjust in 
this particular. What else can the 
law be I True, it might eliooso the 
wife, the weaker of the two, as» tin* 
object of its favour, but tliat. would 
not be less unjust; and w'hile W’earc 
totally at a loss to comprehend lunv 
a husband could separate his chil¬ 
dren from their mother, it is quite as 
difficult, by all the priiioiples of na¬ 
tural jusriee, to understann how these 
sanie children could bn taken from 
their father by meau.s of the wife. 
Where is the justii !- which is the 
aiTangcmcnt of equity ? If we ad¬ 
mit the principle of selecting one of 
the m.rti{ <- for s})oeial consideration, 
there IS no nioni to be said upon the 
subject, for the husband’s ri^ts are 
quite as valid as those of the wife ; 
but abstract justice in this matter, 
w'hieh is the moat important of all, 
is a clear impossibility, j 
And this consideratloii seems to 
us potent enough to swallow up a 
thousand lesser grievances. Of wnat 
importance are the inferior laws 
which straiten the hands of a mar¬ 
ried woman, and restrain her fnmi 
independent action, when this one 
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uualterablt^ law of iiatuu^ ataiids at 
the roi»t Ilf uli ? The law ran give 
l>aek to tlie disapixiiuted wife her 
rlutHtU rnif, Ih'Oiusi^ the law took 
them from her. The law eau secure 
to the septurated woman an unques¬ 
tionable right to her own earning ; 
but the law euiinot .secure t<i her her 
children. Nature has not made Ace 
their sole jwisst'ssor. Gml ha.s tiot 
given to the mother a sjx*eial and pe¬ 
culiar claim. It is luu'd, hut it is 
true. Thi: law might confer ujioii 
her the right to bereave her hiisbiuul 
<if this dearest possession, as it miw 
spves him the right to laTcave her ; 
but the law can onl^, by so iloiijg, 
favour one unfair elami to the disad¬ 
vantage of another ; for in this mat¬ 
ter right and justice are im)K»K.siblc. 

Women, as ]K)pular opinion goes, 
ar<' more patient by nature, more 
capable of quiet endurance and ikis- 
sivi- ibrtituiu*, than men. It may be 
so ; but women are not patient of in¬ 
justice. This is, indeeil, of all trials 
the. most intolenible to a nature sen¬ 
sitive and delicate ; an<l we an* glad 
to siqqiose that it is the fancied sting 
of wrong mtber than any inherent 
weakness which mak<‘.s the number 
of eunqdaiuing wives so mueh larger 
than that of cnuqilaiuing husiiands ; 
for the genend ukiks of women are, 
wc are sorry to Kiy, as actual demon¬ 
stration proves, no more angidieal 
tlian their ruder eompanion.s; andbsul 
wives art; probably very near as eonj- 
mon as bml busnunds, though rh<; 
man makes so much less noise, about, 
it. This Ireing tlx; ai8t‘, it seems tti 
us the best ptiTiey of all to show the 
inatlequacy of that nu‘n‘ly human and 
limited instrument, th(' law, to setth* 
those dclicatt* questions which most 
particularly coneem w.umm. For 
our own par^, the idea . f a woman 
marrying, as wc are told “ she may, 
if she please, marryj” in Franw;, “ un¬ 
der tire regime de separaiinn de corps 
et de hiem” seemstue nmst miserable 
and revolting of bargains—a hundred 
times more humiliating to wom^- 
kind than such “loss of personal exist¬ 
ence” as is ^mdergune by a common 
English wife; and we do not sup 
posc the women of this empire arc at 
ml disposed to embrace such an ex¬ 
pedient for their own enfranchise¬ 
ment. What can the law do ? It 
can pve a woman a right to her own 


projXTty. So far well. It cannot 
give a Wiimaii a right 1<> her own 
ehihlivu, by fjur her dearest and most, 
precious possession ; for the laws of 
natural justice are a thousand times 
more alisolute than the laws of man. 
What is to Iw (lone under these eir- 
emnstauws t Are w(‘ to <-laiin fnim 
our legislators that tlx'y should take 
an unjust power fn,»m the huslamd 
to give it to tlie wife; or must we 
come to the conclusion, that God, 
who thus niak(;s it impossible to do 
justice to both, st'Ulcs tlujreby, with 
an absolute certainty far mow; em- 
phutiethan any human 1egl.'i]ation,the 
undividabh* inten'sts of these two 
whom mail cannot ]iui asumh^r? 
This seems to us the true turning- 
point of the whole, question j and it 
IS one which (;annot be settled by 
any compromis**. These children— 
this child — which is the fatli(;r’s 
share, and which the, mother’s I Wh(^ 
can divide them 't For our own 
jiart, we can j>ere(;ive no ('quitabl(? 
arrangement, no possibility of jus¬ 
tice - and until this deliiaite point is 
settled, thi'i’i: is little elfci;tual ground 
Jbr legislation, .so far as w^e can jier- 
ceivt*, in tin; laws which conemi 
worn(‘ 11 . If a woman mnsf, by all 
the iiu'vitable, rules of uatiire, marry, 
when sill* marries, for life and death, 
then the (h;fenc(\s of the law are. of 
little use and small iinportiiuee, since 
it is alike her duty and her advan¬ 
tage to identify herself entirely with 
her liusband. If this is not an ab- 
8olut(> neeessity —if the, will or wish 
of (;ithcr party can put these two 
asunder—then any legislation on the, 
siilye(;t muflt be sharp and trencJiant, 
dividing all those subtle bonds with 
om; keen unwavering blow. Ami in 
that (gise, the chimren- poor litthi 
hapless waifs, astray and siielb'rless! 
—should be the children of the State. 
It is unjust that the husTiand should 
take them fnim the wife; iiigiiHt 
tliat the wife should secure tnem 
from the husband. Thi.s great, cold 
law, if it does anything in tlx; mat¬ 
ter, must Bt('p in arbitrarily with its 
impartial and even-handed supre¬ 
macy : eitlu.r Ixith must retain or 
Imth must relituiuish the rights 
nature. "We see no other expedient 
in the (;ase. Hitherto it has 
the poliiw of the law to make the 
6(‘panttiun of married persousasnemr 
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ail imjKiBsihility as law cuiild make 
it. It it iH newssary to change these 
principles of action—if progress and 
civilisation, the power of women to 
lal)our for themselves, and the safety 
and certain protection whicli an im¬ 
proved state of society confers upon 
tliem, make it n<H.*dfiil to loose tiie 
absolute fixeiluess oi' this one s]M;cial 
bond, let it 1 m.* done as alisolutcly. 
For the law has no liowcls of com¬ 
passion, and no capacity for consider¬ 
ing the licartbreuk of individual 
agony. Let llie man and the wo- 
niiin part as they met, solitary and 
single pt:rsons; Jet the luiimpiiy 
childriMi, fatherless and motlK■I■h^ss, 
become the childivn of ilie State. 
Tliis i.s_//i.i//cc. Is't wljns(» will, seek 
for this barren and mi»*rahlc conclu 
si(iii ; hnt let 110 impassioned woinati, 
no man indignant and ehivulric, fall 
ignorantly, in a liiind and generous 
fervour, upon tliis stern altcniativi*. 
Look at it this In juntitv ; otherwise, 
oil eitlier siile there can l>e notltiiig 
Imt Avrong. 

It may hi* asked, wdth reason 
enough, however, Avhy these restric¬ 
tions are so I'litirely laid njioii wo¬ 
man- whVj in every branch of the 
subject, it IS the woman who goes to 
the wall -and why the har.sh regula¬ 
tions of the law are always again.'<t 
her, and never in herfavonr i Perhaps 
this very fact is the best deunnistra- 
tiou possible of tlie entire and eon- 
sei.His inadcijuacy of the law to deal 
Avith this matter. Tlie man and the 
woman alike gi\'e up their natural 
rights and iiiiTependenei* A\ hen tiioy 
liijirn-, and the law can only reeog- 
iiis«‘ tin* public representative, tin* 
neknoAA ledged head of the lum.se. 
Kverytliiiig is his—ids own eaniings 
—ht r enruhigs—the property of Ixith. 
Happy husband ! unfortmnito w'itc ! 
Yet, ni spite of this extrmmlinary 

E l.itfonn of superiority, let us ask 
ow the aetunl matter stands. Can 
tile lawprotcit the honest ImsbiunFs 
income fmm the extravagances of 
tlie wasteful Avife 1 Can the man, 
into Avhoae existence liis wife is 
absorbed, pi-event that AA*ife,if she be 
ao iniuded, from bringing him to 
min ? No. Tlie laws are all in his 
favour—he is intrenched and built 
ab ml with legislation, yet is as eom- 
pleU'ly at the meivy of'a liad wife as 
a woman is at that of a bad hus- 
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band. Bud husbands and bad wives 
will be in this Avorld, wo are afraid, 
so lung as evil people are in the hu¬ 
man race ; but the remedies do not 
lie in tiic hands of the legislature. 
Tlie fate of those ill-advised friends 
Avlio mediat-c betw’een married people 
is proverbud ; and the law, when it 
takes uy» the same ro/c, will meet no 
better thte. For this reservi'd and 
separated t<*iTitoiy is lieyond the 
rcaeh of law-making; and the only 
tnie business of h'gislation in reality 
s*eins to be, eitluT to jireveut any 
ou»‘ overleayiing the barriers, or to 
make one distinct, bold, terrible road, 
by which thosti Aviio eannot endure 
may, at peril of their li\x*s, escape. 

And this can only be done, so far 
as our judgment goes, by holding 
these two individuals strietly ami 
Solely as tAvo. and jmtting out of 
(juestion alto ^etlier the cliiklren, Avho 
euniiot be divided, fjct the i^tate, 
a cold blit not forsaking piu'ent, take 
iiji iiilo its own sole keeping the in- 
iioeeiit third party in the domestic 
(liiarrel, and tJien Jot tlu' iiusband 
and Aviti*, uniiiarried and separate, 
gO iijion their di'solate and stilitai^'' 
Avay. I'ew AA'oiild ehoose this despi’- 
rate remedy ; so much the better; 
for e\i;n did Ave legislate, with the 
most merciful unfairness, foJ' the 
In'iietit of the injured Avife, we eouhl 
not destn* that many injure*! wives 
shouhl take advantage *)f our legisla- 
lion. Tlier*' tip* ca«<*s dt'sjierate 
enough to ehoose OA'eii siuih an out- 
li*t as this; and avo Avouhlghnlly hud 
some smoother way for the poor 
souls wlio IntAT made disastrous 
shijovroi'k *)f all their bo|H> and all 
tlnnr fortune. But tin law is limited, 
lunnuri, and fallible, iviiowing no nie- 
thi'd of envi'iling motu'es or seaivli- 
ing hearts. We con I'onceh'e of no- 
tUhu: tull t'iiough and A^aried onougli 
to p aeh cA'cry ease of hardship. In- 
d*'**tl, Ave fnnl it himl t*» see how the 
law can at all *leal Avith the excep¬ 
tional instances, for Avhich it would 
bt* right to break the common rule ; 
but we protest against the f*)ol- 
ish and mischievous fallacy of plac¬ 
ing the exceptional in the place of 
the eommpn. Tlie great majority^ 
of Englis^w'onien know' notliing of 
these laws, and are entirely unmoved 
by their action } and of those who 
are aw'are of tliem, a still greater 
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nuyority resent the language of the 
law more than they feel ita iiyuriea. 
Now auil then a occurs of 
such urgent and uiuuistakablo bard- 
ahipi that reasonable pciwle are mur¬ 
ed by then* indignation ueyuud the 
roach of reason. But when conu^ 
baokto the practical question, Wliat 
can we do V' we wtdt in vain for an 
answer. There have been wives oi>- 
pressed beyond all powera of eiidiu- 
ance — insulted, wa)uged, tortured 
with ingenious vilhmy. Wlmt are 
we to do? Authorise a coiumittee 
of good husbands to shoot the scoun¬ 
drel t Leave him to the tender mer¬ 
cies of a jury of good n ivt's i These 
are methods of cure, siiiqile and feas¬ 
ible ; but to enact a sweeping uiid 
uuivei'sal law, tdiarging, all these 
iioncst men, M'ho are iniioeciit even 
of domestic insubordination, witli the 
oppri'ssiou of theii' wives, tutd the 
enslaving of women, is a dillerejit 
mutter; forstndety, iudecil, must take 
u very long step iu udvanee, behuv 
the general British mind (.'uii be* im¬ 
pressed with the idea that iliere is 
any injustice to w'omen in tlie fuel, 
that tlte husband is tli«t si^do legal and 
public ivproseututive of all the iiit(‘- 
restjs of the w'ife, A 11 the pre.s( n t law 
goes u]:M>n this idea, that the two 
are one—that each reiiresents the 
otlier, the man l)earing the ruder 
brunt of external life in lawful and 
equal balaiiee of the woman's peculiar 
risks anddaugei-s. 'VVithUiis explana¬ 
tion, the most liigh-spirib’d woman 
may he content to bow' her neck to 
the apparent bomhtge. We do nut 
rememoer to have heard any com- 
laint oil the (sut of a husband that 
is wife cousidered as her ow'n all 
his pro|>erty; and public ui>iuiou 
would very speedily doeidt upfm the 
character of the man \>ho was ea^ 
pable of such an outciy. Why, tlieiij is 
It more bearable wlien the complaint 
is made by the wife ? 

As for protection in matters oi 
money, this is as easy a question to 
settle in wordi^ and ns difiicult in 
pTactic& as one could desire. The 
husbana’s property ie protected, and 
what the oetter ta he 1 Let even'- 
thiug possible be done to protect the 
property of the wife, liet the law 
her fortune and her earnings 
as exduflivedy her 9 wn as if she w ere 
vuunanied. What dmu ? Sup* 


posin’ she was teiider-hearttHl ?'' says 
the jailor of the Marshalseu, in 
Mr Dickens' new book — and the 
honest doubter can Kind no law to 
fortify him against that most inti¬ 
mate of perils. Wliy, what is mar¬ 
riage ? ill all ordinary (‘ttses, os 
everybody knows, it is "an alliance 
ofieusivc and dei'eusive against all 
the world. These two unfortunate 
people are delivered over and given 
up to each otlier’s influence—hdl to 
each other’s mercy. If the man is a 
binb', he may take Ids agile’s money, 
nulcly, by fonxj of emelty, jihysioaJ or 
nieutul, iual lie might just ns w<‘U 
take his wife's life, and get hiinsell' 
hanged once for all so fur as public 
opinion gois. But iu r<>aliiy it is 
quite f(H>lish, and a wasbMif strength, 
to be a brute for sueli a purposti. If 
he does it lovingly, all the laws in 
the w orld, all the friends iu the world, 
all the panoply <jf right and ])em>nal 
lossession, will not save the wuuiuii’s 
'ortuiie. Why, meu of all eumplox- 
imjs, as evt'rybody knows—men in 
ih(!ij' own pei-soiis prudent, self-deny¬ 
ing and t('nit»erate, and with, so far 
as tlte law could give it, entire con- 
trul over their own jios8es8i<m8, liave 
beetaae ptjor meu at the pleasure of 
a young w ifi-'s eupriees. Are women 
mort; ume to resist [tersuasion? le^s 
likely to be “ teiuler-hcarted ?” or is 
there nothing required but this law 
to make a ,Si>artau heroine of eveiy 
wife? Alas, good <lmuner! this 
reasoning will not stand tin', shock of 
a single workittg-day. We ackiiow- 
liuige tliat, ill honour and optmness, 
the eiuietimait is null. L(>t it be 
erased, by all means, from tlie statute' 
l)Ook, and if any woman is a whit the 
better, or :uiy man a morsel tin' worse, 
w«i will consent to be writUm down 
with Dogls^ny. Bootless and vain 
are those pre(;aution8. If it would so¬ 
lace any wtaind of fenuuine pride 
to withtlruw tJie verba] humiliation 
from the laws of tliu realm, it in a 
\eiy easy and unimiKn-tant comx^s- 
>ioH; but every one must see at a 
glance how superficial tliis inaunor of 
refonfiation is. and of how little use 
to the complainants. This one great 
thing the law cannot ilo—>it cannot 
defend married people from eadh 
other. It may make certain aibi* 
trary regulations to secure a possible 
dityunctiou for them in case tuej will 
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not boar with each other. It cannot 
interpose a shield between the two, 
nf)r detemiine boundaries of right 
and separate jKisscssion. It could, 
indeed, in defiance of all the rules 
of iKitiiro, elect the woman as the 
reprciscntative of the family instead 
of the man ; but it has no standing- 
ground for Iwth, In every scheme 
of social polity, groat or small, a 
lumse counts for one. Tlds is tlie 
tnie original of all goveniinent. We 
give a married man a more imjan"- 
tant standing than an unmarried, 
simply because he is awipresentative, 
ami holds in his hands more interests 
ami influences than those which Iw;- 
long exclusively to himself. Nature 
confers this otftcial chameter unoii 
the. lioad of a household, the law 
ha.s no choice but to eonlirm it, and 
ail honest »‘xiM‘dionev and suitable¬ 
ness justifies this onlination of (rod 
and of man. We mi<fht certainly, in 
one of our peiwerse human vagaries, 
change the peiwjn while we. keep tJie 
office, and make the wife the legal 
family re})re8eutative; but reall}’’, 
under prest'ut circumstances, and 
wiiile women retain so much nntnius- 
ferable husiucss for tlieir share of the 
world’s labours, we do not 8(ie how 
IhLs would iiieml the (pu'Stion; and 
one head, voice, and represtmtative in 
tlje public eye the household must 
Inive. But die law canuot eo7n(‘ into 
the heart of the house. Like au evil 
snirit. it must be drsigged across the 
tnreshold, to make injuries bitterer 
and feuds less app('asable. It can 
smite with fiercer swords into the 
hcjirts of the combatants. It cannot 
cn<i their miarrels, or defend them 
fn)m eacli other. So long a.s it makes 
its bouudari(ts outside, and far away, 
it is in its legitimate position j but if 
any one attempts to bring it in to 
liedgc off Imlf the rights, half the pos¬ 
sessions, half the comforts of a honse, 
it is a mockery and a delusion. Let 
Jio one be deceived. By the help of 
the law we can command (sometimes) 
the restoration of stolen goods and 
borrowed money—but we cannot 
command the return of happiness, 
love, or a piue heart. Maitying, 
Jiowever the young ladies and the 
young gentlemen may look upon it— 
and wo can hear the laugh of that 
wttuy happy confidence, to which 
heiiveuseuduodoubting!—^is asolemn 


and perilous mmeriment. Bridegi’oom 
au(l bride alike enter defenceless 
into their life ; no one can come be¬ 
tween tlicm to help the weakest. 
The law will not let them kill each 
othei-^ and public opinion will not 
jMjrimt any very serious mutoal wrong: 
but beyond this it is a fair field and 
no favour. Being ordinary human 
jieoplt*, writh a moderate amoimt of 
ri'gard for each other, the chances 
are that they s])oedily amalgamate 
into one, and are us indifferent 
about the law as jxsople uncon¬ 
cerned with its restrictions can be. 
But one of them might be worth¬ 
less aud dislionuiiralue—or one of 
them might he a fool—or one of them 
might he a very demon—such things 
have been,, and W'Ul lie: thou there 
follows mi.sery, supreme and hopeless. 
"What shall we do ? (Jry out to hea¬ 
ven and eartli against the injustice 
wdiicli makes this bond irrevocable ? 
No ! There have Iw’on ]>ad fatliers, bad 
mothers, childri'ii heartless ami ac¬ 
cursed ; yet none! would break the 
general liouds of nature for sake of 
these examples. Not even to redress 
such clamorous wrongs can we put 
the general jieace in jeopardy. If 
there is ('nough elaatieity in the law 
to deal at first hand with these parti¬ 
cular cases, each on its own merits, 
honour to the law, and good speed; but 
if we cannot reach them without in¬ 
fringing upon the general nile, then— 
harsli verdict!—we must leave the 
victims to their fate. 

After all, JjJt us lieg everybody to 
observe t hat there is no iiyusticc—ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, as involved uv the law of 
entail, which touches more than femi¬ 
nine rights—real or apparent, in the 
laws wliich concern women. It is 
only wive/t who are subject to these 
humiliations—women who have ac¬ 
cepted representatives, and conse¬ 
quently cannot expect any longer to 
represent themselves. This is an im- 
liortant distinction. single wo¬ 
man,” says the pamphlet hemre us, 
has tlie game righta to property ana 
to protection from the law as a iqan.” 
All the coercion exercised^n her must 
be that of influence. She cannot be 
compelled to marry any but her own 
choice; nay, she has we alternative 
of not marry^ at all, and so, without 
the least trouble, daiveriw heis^ 
firom all the threatening perils of legis- 
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lution. We are obliged to say that 
this makes a great ditterence in tlie 
matter, for a wife is not simply a «'o- 
man, but an official person, aa much 
as her husband—one who has volun¬ 
tarily accepted certain duties and a 
positive position—and the question is 
]iut unfairly when this is not recog¬ 
nised. The whole argument of this 
brochure, however, is one-sided and 
unequal, as every argument must be 
which discusses words without first 
admitting the spirit and inspiration of 
the sfune. “ It is cniel,” we quote the 
Of*sen>ations, “wdicn the siijUKurt of 
the family depends on the joint earn¬ 
ings of husbaml ami wife, that the. 
earn ings of both should he in the hands 
of one, ami not even in the hands of 
that one who has naturally the strong¬ 
est desire to promote the welfare of 
the eliihlrcn. All who are familiar 
with the working classes know how 
mue.h suftering and privation is ennsed 
I ly the exercise of this 7-if/ht 1 »y drunken 
and bad men.” Are wc dt'oeived, or 
is this the mere folly we suppose it to 
lie i Wlint is the nyht wliieh brings 
the earnings of the wife into the 
handsof “adnmkenand bmlinan?” Is 
it the. law, or is it the strong hand ?— 
legal authority, or persuasion by forite 
or kiminess'( Bo we need ta give a 
serious answer to* such a question ? 
Laliouring people are not so learned 
in the law; and certain are we tliat 
no charwoman of our acquaintance, 
however induced to give her hard-won 
shillings to her drunken husband, has 
the remotest idea that he has any 
ri^ht to them. She gives them be¬ 
cause he would take them—or she 
gives them for jieace—or with the 
forlorn hope of redeeming him by 
kindness; out did she suspect for a 
moment that he had a riahi to these 
small monies, we have too much con¬ 
fidence in her native feminine spirit 
and pugnacity, to suppose that one 
single coinrwuuld be, without a battle, 
surrendered to his hands. No. The 
rascal mi^ punch his wife’s head, or 
carry off her small incomings, but ho 
does not believe the one to be a whit 
morelaw^iff^antheothe]!^ Adruuken 
ami bad man will swallow up any¬ 
body’s or everybody’s earnings, if he 
can get them; but our experience of 
tlie respectable working-ciaBsea and 
td’ idl the grades above the lower 


strata of the middle class, establishes 
qiiite a different primuple. It is the 
wife then* who is the Ohancellor of 
the Exchequer. Tlic husband, honest 
man, has liis little sum of pocket- 
money ; the income comes direct and 
undiuHnished into the earefnl keeping 
of the household mauager. ^lis state 
of things is univeiml, and all wlio 
are familiar u'ith the working elasws” 
must acknowledge that it is so. To 
speak of “ eompensating women for 
tno loss of their moral right to their 
own pniperty and earnings, and for 
the loss of the mental dcvelopineiit 
and indoiiemlence of character gainctl 
by the jMisHt'Ssion ami thoughtful ayi- 
propriation of money,” is tlic men'st 
nonsense which ever looked like rea¬ 
son, To whom Ixilongs the “thought¬ 
ful appropriation” of the decent work¬ 
ing unuj’s weekly wages ?—who is it 
that, with care and forethought, finds 
ever so many frocks and pairs of 
shoes, in the narrow yearly revenue 
of those social grades which are next 
above the working mffti 1 Every one 
knows it is the wife, unless the wife 
is jiroved iiieupable. Every one is 
aware how entirely the cxfieiiditure 
and economy of the lumse lies in hei’ 
hands. Tliis is no theoiy of whut 
should Ih‘, but the absolute matter 
of fact which is — known to every 
mind which takes the trouble to 
note the common things that lie 
aroiuid. 

And, indeed, to tell the trutli, wo¬ 
men are the only bom legislators, let 
them complain of their [losition as 
they w'ill. Only a few hundred of us 
at the best.can have a hand, though 
of the smallest, in affairs of State: 
but to every woman of them all, I’auJ 
himself, though not much given to 
compliment, rives the right and the 
injunction—Kule the house. Yes; the 
merest girl, eigliteen years old, who, 
half in love and half m fun, dares to 
don the fatal orange-blossom—tliere 
site is, a child haJf-an-hour ago, now 
a lawmaker, supreme and ali^iute; 
and yet, most despotic and unconsti¬ 
tutional of inonarchs, you hi^ar them 
weeping over infringed rights and 
powers deiiieiL Ob, inconsistent hu¬ 
manity .t—asif those powen and rights 
were not seated, innate and indestruc¬ 
tible, far away out of the reach any 
secondary law! 
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“ K<iw, thoM wbo Mit tlittir hearts tipou thto mcienoe Oho choec) shall reap manjr advnDta^es; 
lur tlicy slmll botli for thoir boUivt n huultijy habit, and impnivc tlieir sreiug und their 
huanntt, and delay the coming on of old a^u; and it is an excellent education for all that relates 
to war.’‘->Xene2dioH on, Buntiap, 


My dkam Tju4N.ei;s- - 

So the Emperor of Kuhuitt j>ro- 
lesatis to have uetiepted, purely ami 
aimpjy, th<! Aiwtrian jiropowitious of 
peace, which tire now i-ndoraed by 
the (Jovenimeiits of France and 
Eu<<lan(l. “What next ?” as Mr CoI>- 
den says in his pamphlet, “and 
what next T Russia’s purity and 
simpLieity, if wo may judj^e of her 
present jiriucipics by her past prac- 
tic(i, reminds me of the cast; of ti man 
■whotnrned Methodist parson totivoid 
fighting- a duel. liowcver, we must 
leave even her room for rc^ieiitanct', 
ami she may possibly he silicon' in 
her professeA intentions «>f no more 
distnrlnuf' the world's jieaec. All 
tlh' other powers seem to wish to fin¬ 
ish the wtir, and we alone, exercise 
our national jirivilege of unimbliiiR in 
the inatfer. The simjne reason of 
this is, that wo have been sit lon^ii; get- 
ting up the steam, that our rivals, 
with far less power, have come to 
their journey’s mid, ami wdsh to go 
iio farther, ft is wounding to our 
vanity not to Iw allowed to show 
what we can do, and to be obliged to 
turn iuto pruuiug-hooks our sw'ords, 
many of them still uutleshed. It is 
computed that it might coat us less 
to go on witli amithor year of tlie 
w'ar Ihan to make peace now; ami 
even ou the economical argument the 
fighters may appear to have the best 
of it, for they ask, “ Will it not cost 
immeuse sums to bring the whole 
apparatus back again ; and if we fail 
in using oiu' instruments, we shall fail 
in extracting tlic cash w'iiich is to 
nay for^their making 1 Are all the gun- 
>K)ats and mortar-lioats, and rocket- 
boats and floating batteries, and shells 
worth £25 u-picce (as much as your 
lady gave for her favourite pony), to 
go for nothing 1” We cannot help 
oiOToJves ; if a man lies down of him- 
^V^w is he to ba knocked down ? 
And if we canuut help ourselves, it 


serves us just right. To take a na¬ 
tional illustnttiouof our {xisition :—a 
man strikes another in the face—even 
makes bis nose bleed ; the other man 
is blow to auger, but of high mettle; 
he imagines that he cannot fight 
w'itlmut taking his coat otf; so, liavmg 
received the insult, he deliberately 
pruceials to draw his arms ti'um his 
eoat-sliT-ves ; but the sleeves are 
tight, and before Ids aMiis me fairly 
out, the adversary is ou his knees, 
pj'otesting it wa>s all a joke, and done 
to relieve his friend’s head, at tin* 
same time begging pardon, in consi- 
ileratiou of the jmnty of his inten¬ 
tions. 

If we hud been able to gid our 
arms out of our sleeves, what a trouuc- 
ing we woiUd have given Russia in 
the nexti campaign ! In the mean 
time the men of peace, Ireiiajus, are 
too strong for ns ; they get a police- 
mau, ami they bind us over oefore 
the magistrate in heavy recogni- 
sauces ; ami hero we are standing in 
the cold in our sliirt-sleeves, and the 
best thing w'e can do, say the by¬ 
standers, IS to put our coat on again. 
Is this conduct sincere in Russui, or 
is it a masterly move of diplomatic 
duplicity ! I do not pretend to .judge 
Russia's heart And what will be 
our note now if the pe;ue is patched 
up, however fallaoiouedy ? pi-obably 
that of Troilus, when bsunboozled by 
his love for Cresmda— 

"Call l.i‘*v my varlot; Til uuarm again." 

If we are tempted to do this—not, 
like Troilus, by the Jove of a beauti¬ 
ful maiden, biit simply by the love of 
filthy lucre—'all the lessons of this 
most expensive war will have been 
tlirown aw'sy upon us. These lessons 
form a senno^ of which “Penn; 
wise, pound fooluh,” is the text. 
W’ere we alwrays prepared for war, 
we are so strongs that, if we do right 
to other men, we have no need to go 
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to war at alL It is uot with ua as 
with the little republics of Audorn^ 
iu the Pyrenees, or San Marino in 
Italy, whose independence is giuucan- 
teeu by their insiguificiince. All the 
neighbours of a ^nat nation are Sa¬ 
maritans ; and if we would preserve 
our independence, and hold up our 
liead amongst them, we must keep 
our national prosperity iu reutiir witli 
the trow'ol iu ouehanu, but tlic sword 
for evi*E at our side, like the »ddier- 
masons of Nehemiah. If we do pr^ 
fit from the great lesson of the w ur, U; 
matters little to usw'hether w’e make 
peace witJi Russia or not, since, ii‘ we 
conduct ourselves proix'rly, we shall 
be iustiintly prepared for the next 
bleach of the jieaee. But if w'e dis¬ 
arm again for the sake of a most ex- 
iicnsiv(; economy—an cetiuomy which 
lias aUri'ady cost us, I fear to say how 
many millions—we shall piubably 
have this one to fight over again to 
our disadvantage and disasfrr, with 
France di.sgiusted into neutrality, and 
tJlermany and Ameriiia against us. 
As it is, we have lot our Allies get 
the start of us in tlie glmy, although 
more in appcai'aiice tiian in reality; 
for it is the Knowledge of our strength 
that has enabled us to gain a blood¬ 
less victory in the Baltic W'uters, 
wliile the Russians have shown tight 
only by land, where the French, from 
thi‘ir numbers, liavo lieeii most uoii- 
spieuous. But our bloodless naval 
victoiy is not in proportion to the. 
strength we could uevelop, and mean 
to develoi) in ease the {leoce negotia¬ 
tions should conic to nothing. S^liort- 
eumings an* as bad as failures in the 
opinion of the uncharitable, and 
our {Mipulurity is uot on that footing 
in Europe tliat we can rely upon the 
Ixsst constructions being placed u]ion 
our actions. In fact, if peace be 
made now, we shall lose in national 
prestige rather than otherwise ; and 
woe be to us if we do not, by a state 
of constant preparedness for w'ar in 
time of pernio, set at defiance that 
loss of {sresti^*. 

It was well i^morked, in a leading 
article of the Ti/tim of tiie 2Uth of 
January, that if there is one lesson 
above ^ others that this war ought 
to teach us, it is that of eoiuitant 
preparedm^ To disband our stand¬ 
ing army and standing navy is un- 
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der aU circumstances a most ruinous 
economy. Russia is not t^ie only 
oountiy we liavc to fear. Shouia 
we disarm, cveiy second-rate stato 
is able to constitute itself a Russia to ‘ 
Ubutany time. Our American coiuiiiia 
have be^ pLeaaed to bite their thtunbs 
at us, merely, to all apjTearanoe, in the 
wny of electioneering swagger. Is this 
conduct to be attributed to anything 
but the knowledge that our hands 
are full with Russia ^ Should peace be 
made, they would instantly, no doubt, 
climige their note—but wly ? Simply 
because they know that we are now' 
for once ar ned to the teeth. But if 
we disaiiu, we shall be ipiite as help¬ 
less as if we had our hands fiiU ; im- 
less, indeed, like eliampions of the 
ring, we nu'un to rely upon the 
weaiwiiiB that nature gave us, iu coii- 
dict with cold steel and hot shot. 

We tliou suppose that tliis subject 
may lx: lUwmssed, but we have to 
watch over the w'«»rking out of tliis 
axiom. The pt'ople luul press of 
England must Keep an eye oti their 
(Tovcrnuient (whicli indeed is the best 
use of a iK'ople and a press), and take 
heed that the interests of the nation 
are niit betrayed to a device to in- 
suj'c a sb(»rt-lived pojnilurity by tiu* 
apparent diminution of fiscal burdj^ns. 
We may now' re.st on tnir oars for a 
minute. Tlu*ro is a clieok in the tide 
of war. If we just look around ns, 
the stream wilt uot hear us buck to a 
place, wbi'iici* to return again we shall 
nave double trouble. Let us ainufui 
ourselves, if amusement it be, byconsl- 
deiang whence come.s this most ^xiwer- 
ful projxittnity in the emnposito people 
of tticsc remms to lapse into a state ol' 
munilitfiry obesity. It is the nature, 
say some, of the Anglo-Saxon, to 
rather devoted to inuustrial pursuits 
than to those which coiidnec to keep¬ 
ing u[> the character of a military na¬ 
tion. A small fraction of our pmiula- 
tiun think and do otherw'isc. Those 
are more commonly refeiTod by {lopu- 
lar writers to the Norman or J^anisli 
stem. But this fraction it fs who, 
when war is imminent or present, 
show that spirit theraselves, and 
arouse it in others, which enables us 
to pursue a manly ]H>Ucy, and in 
the end rise superior to the most 
form^ble of oux enemies. But it 
requires time to briiq^ them into 
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play. In times ol' peace, this part of 
our people {irt! lo(jked upon aa ufuilcas 
idlers, the drones of tne industrial 
iiive: ajid the ujiostles of commerce 
do tiunr hi'st to disgust them with 
tlie countiy tliat bore them, and to 
drive them from her shores, to seek 
t'Isewhore a more congenial life. 
What anathemas has not Mr Carlyle 
Juuiiched {iguinst tl»e landed, the pi’e- 
servers of game ; and with what bitter 
sareasm does he not bid them to 1 h‘- 
coTtie the founders of colonies at tlie 
antipodes I am ready to maintain, 
Ireiiieus, that something is to be 
sai«l r«»r these jireservers of game., 
and the kind of lives they lead; 
and forj this especial reason, that 1 
think the sjfirit they ke(!p uj) amongst 
us, in spite of misecHistructiou and 
persecution, lias saved the existence 
of th<! country ere now- -has saved 
our national liononr on many ocea- 
sious. And hapjaly Ibr us, this class 
of men, amongst whom, almost ex¬ 
clusively, resides the martial spirit of 
this eouutry -I mean the class of 
sportsmen-- are so iH-culiarly nation¬ 
al, that, as far as 1 know', no name 
has been found to designate them in 
any Continental Country. They do 
flourisli amongst us, in ‘spite ol' the 
KTsecutious tliey endun*—even per- 
laps because of tliein, as the Jews 
lave been said to have obtained the 
firmest footing in those countries 
wdiore they we.re most burdened with 
disobilities. Thus, if part of us jus¬ 
tify the reproach that w'e are a nation 
of shopkeepers, another jKU’t of us 
give security that, in case of war, 
some ■warriors shall bo found among 
us; for, as I oliscvved to you in a 
eonversation I Inwl with you some 
time ago, a sportsman is nothing 
more than a warrior out of ivork. 

Thins, if we have a ptiison rife 
among us, we have its antidote also. 
If w<? wore all iiulustrialists, vre 
should probably ere now lie a pro¬ 
vince of our nearest neighlxiur; for 
when Oreesus, in Herodotus, sug¬ 
gested to Cyrus the means of making 
ids Lydian subjects liarmless for 
warlike pmposes, he advised him to 
teach them to sing, and to dance, 
and to opi'ii retail shops, as the sur¬ 
est of all methods lor destroying 
their pristine manliness. It is one 
of the worst symptoms of the tyranny 
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exerted hy the towns over the coun¬ 
try, that it has become the fashion 
with many classes to decry and dis¬ 
parage this most essential and useful 
limb of our body jailitic—the sports¬ 
men—as a kind of eliartered idletons, 
Avho consume the fruits of the earth 
to little pur])Ose, and .spend their 
lives not in the harmless idiesse of 
the gardener, but in torturing inno¬ 
cent animals for their own sellish 
}»h‘a.sure. That they have been often 
and successfully ilefeiided, 1 do not 
mean to deny; but I do not recollect 
to have seen or heard them defended 
on this CHjieeial ground, that, in a 
country which has a repugnance, on 
economical groiimls, to a regular 
standing army, they keep up at their 
own expense—I 'W'ill not say from 
pure patriotism, but from feeliugs 
miieli akin to it- - an irregular stand¬ 
ing army of the. most edicient kind, 
and wliiidi, under the circumstances, 
is quite indispensable. I maintain 
that there are lew men in private life 
Avho benefit their country to the same 
extent as those ■who keep packs of 
hounds at their own charges; and 
next to these I r(.*ekon those who 
take upon themselvi's the trouble of 
hunting them where they are kept 
by subscription; and, in a lesser de¬ 
gree, do I count all game-preservers 
and gainekeepers—ay, and poachers 
—benefactors of their country; for 
poachers benefit the sporting interest 
much as dissenters lienefit religion, 
by keeping the regular staff up to the 
mark ly rivalry, and honouring by 
their enthusiasm the common end of 
all. 

By these last I do iiui mean the 
pot-jioaohers, who mr.rder game for 
base gains, to sell it iii the Loudon 
market, but men who do the thing for 
the love of it, and in the poetical spirit 
in ■whii-.U Bhakespare submitted to 
be calicfl a dcor-stealer. You might 
as well class Biigald Dalgetty and 
Sir William of Deloraine with a 
ticket-of-leave footpad, or the contror 
bandista of the Pyrenees with a cock¬ 
ney pickpocket, as the sjiortsman of 
the bar sinister—^the p!fe.cher that 
loves the thing itself—with the skulk¬ 
ing wrretch who assassinatespartridges 
at so much a hamper. I cannot help 
thinking that the poacher, althougn 
doubtless an offender againrt the law. 
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may throw tlie blame in some mea¬ 
sure on tlie existing state of our {mme- 
laws, which perhaps puts additional 
temptation in his way. With all but 
a very select few, there is no vent to 
the sporting instinct, which is as 
natural as any other healthy in¬ 
stinct to man. Puritanism has letl 
the poor senrcely any harmless aiuuso- 
meiit. A lad of spirit Iwm in the 
labouring classes ei*av<-s amusement 
as lunch as a Ijul of spirit bom 
in any other chiss. He has a soul 
above the Wer-sho]) ami th(‘ skittle- 
alley. A penny tiewspaiier will not 
satisfy his intellectual cravings. He 
loves the air, and the weather, and 
the open fields, and the ih'shness of 
morning, and tlie dewiness of the 
evening, an much as his betters; but 
his love for tlnm is not of tlie Plu¬ 
tonic nature of that of a simtimental 
school-girl, for whom .1 walk in the 
fields with a novel in hand may mif- 
fic(‘. He is a jiraetical naturalist, 
and loves to study the habits of na¬ 
ture’s wild .‘inimals, and knows that 
in no manner can lie so pleasantly 
study it as in the emulation Iwitwemi 
his reason and tlndr instincts. His 
tastes h*ad him to buy an old Ibwling- 
pieee, or one of those Brown Besses 
which soldiers have discarded for 


Minifi’s rifle. He gets it viTy cheap. 
He buys jiowder and shot. Hi' 
goes out on a frosty inoraiug to 
slioot blackbirds and thmshes. He 
is soon sated with this small fiy. A 
hare gets iij) before him like a little 
incarnate temptation on four logs, and 
runs away at convenient distance. 
His eonseicjice tells him that this 
hare is just as wild as the blackbirds 
and thruslies he has been shooting, 
and who have been sitting in the 
trees to he shot as easily as bam-door 
fowls. This hare is fenced round with 
invisible pains and penalties The 
clanger gives zest, for there is nothing 
to arouse conscience but simple ille¬ 
gality. The hare rolls over. Over the 
hedge comes the gamekeeper, and 
takes him to the nearest mamstrate. 
Of course cannot pay, so ne goes 
to gaol. There he associates with 
felons, and comes out, not only a de¬ 
termined poacher, not now from taste, 
W from vindictiveness, but probably 
a housebreaker; for, the law having 
confounded his misdemeanour with 


crime, he loses his respet for the law 
altogether. This state of things siu'cly 
might be amended. The mischief is 
brought about jiartly by the destrac- 
tion of all the old pastimes, and partly 
by alloM'ing the uncovenanted sports¬ 
man to carry a gun at all. Shooting 
being a pastime, it is (luite fair that a 
tax. should Ih‘ laid on it by Govern¬ 
ment ; and if tills tax were to liike 
the form of a permission to curry w. 

f un instead of to shoot certain spoci- 
cil wild animals, the trespass-laMs 
lieing enforced quite as strictly us 
now, I cannot help thinking that a 
bette.r preser^'ation of mime would be 
the result; there wouhT b(' fewer coii- 
Anetions for poaehiug^ suul tin' revenue 
would gain by grunting a gn-at num¬ 
ber of liecnsi's instead of a very lew. 
The- high price of tlie game licnise 
is at present a great encouragement 
to iionching. Let a spot be somewhat 
seipiestered, W’ith abundance of I'over, 
but no regular prest'n'cs in it, still 
siiflieiently stocked with game to en- 
tin-'the active and intelligent sports- 
inaii. Let the inhabitants bo all on 
friendly ami neighbourly Utuik with 
one another, and aoinethiug like the 
following stati' of things will be the 
result. One of two of the, iirim'ipal 
inhabitants—say the elergymaii and 
the' ehun'.lnvanleiis, f.ir 1 suppose no 
squire, will take out lic('nse.s, partly 
for the look of the thing, partly for 
conseienec’ sake. They will shoot in 
mod(‘ration, but guns will be heard 
on the 1st of September in all direc¬ 
tions. How so'( The neighbours are 
all shooting under cover of the one or 
two licenses. Tlic (•OYenant(‘d do not 
like it at all; they arc! not quite.* so 
unselfish; but they aio far too nciigh- 
lioiiriy to iiifonti, and so the revenue 
loses to a (!onsiderable extcint, and 
the jilacc becjomcs a hntbcwl of illicit 
sport. It was under these eireuiu- 
stances that I heard a elergj'inan of 
my acquaintance say, that although 
his people were no better than they 
ought to be, and sad poiuihcrs, yet 
that his was by no means a licentiom 
pari^. 

Far be it ^Vom me to object to tlw 
game-laws in, ioto as a remnant of 
fendalism. I wish we had a few more 
remnants of that ilk among us. £ 
have no symriathy with those who 
think all wild animals ought to 1>e 
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the property of the pnhlie, Ue^le 
to be knocked over, or trapped, or 
limed, or netted, ub the firrt comer 
ploaees. It is no hardship for the 
poor to Ixi debarred from those ani- 
nialrt as f(K>d, who, were tlto many- 
headed be-ast imchained upon them, 
would in a hundred years be ex¬ 
tinct species in our island. Game 
must oe, preserved, not f(*r the sake 
of the lfind<id, ftn»l their iwistimo, 
but for the sake of sjiortsmcn : and 
sportsmen must he preserved, be¬ 
cause, in lieu of a Jar^e standing 
army, they ftmiish a nucleus of inan- 
IhiesH, nn<] all railitaty qualities, 
by which the 8afirt.y of th(‘ir country 
is in a measure guaranteed. I td> 
jeet to the present working of the 
*gaini;-hiw'.s, but not to the princijdo of 
them. I think them clumsy and iri- 
rffijMont; and becjnif»e they an* so, 
publie opinion gives thert) at best but 
a w<!ak support. It is absolutely 
necessary that all enantniunts, to be 
eiUfiicious, should be bjickcd bypnlj- 
li<' opiniou. I recollect reading of a 
ease in ]>oint which once, hajipcncd 
in Oxford, The autlu'ritiea might 
WMth reason have forbidden the stu¬ 
dents to hunt at all, sis interfering 
with their studies. Some would have 
tlunight it hani, but all would 
Jiave seen a reason in it. An edict 
came out that the men of a certain 
college, though not forbidden to hunt, 
were forbidden to hunt in phk. The 
eonseriucnce was almost a rcMlion; 
and one of the symptoms of the dis- 
owlov was, that one fine morning the 
doors of all the prineijial big-wigs 
in the princiml quadrangle bhishod 
in eoats of i-ed paint. 

As far as my knowledge, goes, the 
game is preson’cd quite as efficiently 
in other countries, and there is fiir 
less nuplea.sautness about poaching 
than with us, w'here the, liconse to 
carry fire-jinns siipports the law of 
ti-esimes in the preservation of game, 
without any particular aramals being 
set aside as the reverse of common 
and nnclc’an. In other countries, 
w hero animals arcplacedunder taboo, 
a black or n white mark is set agidnst 
them, for some supposed harm they 
are able to do, or some gomi thw do. 
The stork in Holland is a sacred Dir^ 
tho albatross on the ocean, and in 
Fimnark that poculiar one who is 


supposed to be the ^ost of a man 
that has moved his neighbour’s land¬ 
mark. Caprice alone seems to throw 
a halo round the beads of partridges, 
hares, &c.; and what is more absunl, 
some animals, as rabbit!^ are stuck 
in a Idnd of limbo, being accounted 
bv the law neither sacred nor profane. 
You must not suppose that I am say¬ 
ing all this to excuse an illegal prac- 
ti(!t‘, wdiich is but too apt to degene¬ 
rate into a crime. I am only cmling 
your attention to circumstances which 
tend to palliate the offence of poach¬ 
ing in our couutiy, and to show that 
the law is to blame if, with us, poairli- 
ers may Im divided into two classes, 
one of wdiich we may call, not abso¬ 
lutely, but relatively, resjtectablc. At 
this class let no one amongst us who 
has ever, on the sjiur of the moment, 
or with malice preimsc, shot a clan¬ 
destine partridge, or .shot at all with¬ 
out a lieenao, dans to f;ast a stone. 
Do not some of our keenest ginue- 
pre8er%'ors even now' boast of their 
)Xiachiiig exploits as schoolboys; and 
would this W the case if poaching 
always wore the aspect of crime ? In¬ 
deed, 1 have heanl a man of mature 
■years, whom the snorting n-^rm 
drove to the wilds of Africa,"acknow¬ 
ledge iK’fore the public, with* some 
moral courage, his aben-ation from 
the i»ath of legality before he left his 
own countiy. Now, let me, in pur¬ 
suit of this siit>ject, examine the out- 
ciy wliich has been wised against 
field-sports and sjiortsmeii. Prom 
whom does it emanate? Firstly, from 
that class of men whom nations de¬ 
light to honour—^the poets and poet¬ 
asters. Amon^ thesf' 1 must allow 
there are some high authorities among 
the sentimental poets, but the very 
sentiment that made them affect to 
be shocked.with sporting took de¬ 
light in the fact of their being 
tridy or -felsely inveterate lady-kilb 
ers, and tbe^ vanity delighted in 
bemg decorated with bleeding hearts 
as much as that of an Iroquois 
in decoj^ng his trousers with pen¬ 
dant sddps. If experimimts of this 
sort are ’to be made, in the name 
of all that hi just, " fiat oxperimen- 
tum in corporeTili.” I will t^e it 
for granfted, for the sake of argument, 
that sportsmen are cruel—a charge 
widch 1 win come to by-and-by. If 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau obie<^ to 
sporting, and, in &ct, to the killing of 
animals for food at all, it was that he 
was a man who pasa^ through life 
withmit a skin, and could not bear 
the touch of any external object with¬ 
out wincing, as for Shell(y, he was 
an Atheist, pr rather “ antitheist,” 
and blasplremously averred that man 
was, or might be, kinder than his 
Maker; so that his opinion vras not 
good formnclL. Cowpor, again, thongh 
a good-principlc<l and worthy man, 
was amict<.;d with mental disease, 
which rendoreii him incapable of 
synipathiHin^ with any manly pur¬ 
suits. T5<iuauy with him a sportsman 
would have enjoyed the frolics of 
t.ame hares; for it is the wildnose, and 
not the tameness, of the hare that 
Tnak(^H ht'v fair gaiuc. Do not hounds 
reapt‘ct the taine fox in the, yard? 
No fl|Mirtsmaii would ever kill any 
tame unimal if he could help it, and 
it is this natural tameness that is the 
groatest siifoguanl to the robin among 
Kmrtaniauliko s<i»oolboy8. When 
N(‘w Zestland whs first discovored, 
the sportsmen felt ranch embarrassed 
by the tameness of the birds, olwrv- 
ing that they ha<l not the heart to 
shoot them w'heii they perched u})on 
the muzzles of their guns. So much 
for the opinions of tlie class of mor¬ 
bid poets (for all healthy poets like 
Shakespofire are with ns)—I do not 
include Burns with the morbid jioets 
— though he flid sympathise with 
wwinded liarcs—except when he was 
out of tempi']-, for w^hich, poor fellow, 
“lietwecn )»oortith cauld and restless 
love,” he had abundant cause. I ap¬ 
proach another class of olijectors with 
my hat in hand. I have the greatest 
respect for their oniniun : but with 
all due deference, I must iirge that 
they are seldom qualified to judge. 
I mean the ladies. Their gentle 
hearts revolt foom a pursuit which 
luideniably inflicts pain. I do not 
wisli to be pe^nai; but do they 
never inflict pain 1 Sf they do, I flwr- 
give them with all my heart, provided 
they are willing to heal the ^ins th^ 
infoct; buf^ certainly thispropeindf^ 
existent in thmnselves ought to tl»<m 
them charity to that wmch aliows 
itself to be the harder and stmuer aex. 
We cannot help thinking that there 
is some wialo^ between the donble- 


barreUed Manton of the sportsman 
and the d<Hibk'-harrolled glance of a 
sportswoman, hringitiig down birds, 
nght and left, to their knees. But re- 
cnnunationisnotexcusa Ow ladies 
lu-e Bomethnes jealous of our field- 
Bix)Tts, and tliink they take up too 
much of our time, wiiieh might be 
better employed in their comfiany. 
‘N'o doubt it might; but human na¬ 
ture is weak, and requires elumge— 
change even where it is happiest. 
Happiness is enhanced by oecasiunal 
absence, although such a st'ntiment 
might be considered to smack of 
heresy. 1 heard once of .a veiy sen¬ 
sible woman indeed, who hud a. 
8{)ortsmau for a husband. Ho bud 
sustained peeuninry losses, jmd was- 
afraid that, unless tie acw'ptod a sub¬ 
scription to a certain amount, he 
should have to give up his Itonnds. 
He was saved from troubling his 
friends on the subje,ct by receiving 
at regular intervals a handsome sum 
from an anonjnnons friend, for the 
purpose of keeping up liis hunting 
estiiblishmeut. It w^as many years 
Iniforc he discovered that this sum 
wns contributed from tlic jiin-money 
of his wife. And she w-as riisver seen 
at the cover-side hemelf—thinking, 
probably, that her ])ceuliar dnticK lay 
in another direction. No doubt ilie 
habits of a HjHii-tsman, wlien carried 
to excess, may tend to ri'nder a man 
imdomestic. His after-ilinner nap 
may be imnsually prolonged after a 
long day’s hunting or slmoting, and 
we grant that, even like a dog, lie- 
may sometimes “hunt in dreams’' 
like the gentleman in Locknhy Haft. 
But Ills was an extreme case, anil 
poets will not listen to reason. I 
very much question whether ten wo¬ 
men out of every dozen would not lie 
much happier as wives of sportsmen 
tlian of poets. One rrf Lora Byron’s 
early flames—that one to whom he 
always avcrrqd he felt his one tine 
attachment, and whom he bliuned for 
all tfie excesses of his after life, with 
.about as much reason as village Waux 
blame village l>elles when they take 
toldrinking or “go for soldims”— 
scorned the addr^es of the noble 
poet, and married an honest fox-hunt¬ 
ing sqpiire. Is it to he impposed tlmt 
she would have been happier as 
Lady ^yTOnt I trow not. Lord 
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Byron did not Imnt, or shoot, or fish, where Satan, and not Diana, “finds 
as far os I know, and was he any the work for idle hands to doand it 
better fur it ? He might have been a Itehoves them to recollect that Diana, 
better man, and even a better poet, if though a heathen goddess, wjis most 
he had. Ue was always complaining correct in her general demeunour. 
in his inorlwd way of the fulness of Having dismissed the poets with a 
satiety. The very complaint proverl Iww, and begged the indulgtmce of 
that he was no sportsman. With the ladies, I think I may say that I 
most sportsmen the taste seems to in- care little for any other class of ol)- 
crease with age. On(! of the first jectors. The Rtuiical Reformer thinks 
M. H.’s in lOrigland, a septuagenarian, that vigorous sportsmen ought to Ije- 
if not an octogenarian, is said to he come captains of industry, and apply 
out six (lays a-week ; and I have often themselves to the one great duty of uu- 
Hoen myself men with hair like silv(!r bounded Production. To what end? 
in the wintl - their eyes flashing with The earth is overstocked with produc- 
liglit, and their elnieks niddy with tion. Production is a drug in the mar- 
tlie xest of an Eton boy, when the ket; it encumbers theland; it is thrown 
lumiitls are ninuing to their liking, about (m the shore to putrefy, and fill 
Let our fair Indies well (smsider this, the air with the miasma of its cor- 
L(*t tinan (lompare their English hus- ruption. What is the use of jiro- 
bamls, brothers, sons, and sweet- ducing more than the w'orld w'auts 1 
hearts, with the corresponding class Is mankind never to (mjoy 1 Eujoy- 
in tliose irountries which are not ment is in si»me seuso the voicie of 
given to sj|M»rtiiig, and ask themselves gratitude to our Maker for th(i bless- 
if our uolnlity ami gentry arc not It'ss iugs wherewith H(i encompa.ssea us. 
liable to excej»tion in all these nslu- It is too mucli to stiy, with a German 
tioiiships than those of almost every j)hilo8(jpher, tliat enjoyment is (co/*- 
otln'r civilised ('.ouiitry. With nearly fhip ; but certainly tmjoyment is a 
all British gcntlonien the cltase is a kind of mute thanksgiving. Home 
passion: witli a few foreign gentle- men are so U8(id to Production- - so 
men it is a fashion. There is the absorbed by the spirit of trad(^«—that 
gnsat (liffcrciice. ■ How incompi’ehcn- they never can do anything else to 
sili^ is it to the Finnish peasant to th(i (md of life: whatever fortune 
sec men (romlng to the North Pole to aix-rues to them, they are still ojh 
eutch a few salmon Avitli a fly, w’liicjh pressed by want of means. Is that 
they might e^vtch 'wholesale with the spirit of thankfulness ? And on 
nets; and even nearer homo —as near they go in pursuit of means, till a 
as the batJis of Mont d’Or, in the A'ery different end comes on them 
country of Auvergne—I heard of the from any they imagined. They run 
appeainnce of an English angler aibir the, rainbow, as children an- 
produeing an extraordinary excite- said to do, for the purse of gold at 
immt among the natives. But this the end of it, and they ^trample on tlm 
jiassioii excliulos other passions. It flowers that enamel tin. ground they 
excludes avariee- it excludes in- run over. I deign ito reply to the 
teiniierauw of all kinds, of eoiu:se in objections of the uriiitariftn.* I grant 
the degree to wliich it affects its siil)- the uselessness of field-sports fur fill- 
.iect. Although Horace seems to in- iugaman’scoffersjyetperliapsitmay 
dicate that the sportsman is an in- be conceded that they are useful in 
diflerent husbaiui in his first Ode, nmuitaiuiag,atthccxpenseofothers,a 
it is the indifferenoc only of the standing army to protect them, for 
moment—it is th(,‘ mere refreshing w'hichthoindnstrialiste grudge to pay. 
slumliei\ not the ^rulysis or the This is indeed, in my view, the great 
d(‘ath of aft'ection. There is wiwiom use of field-sports, especiiuly in tliis 
enough in the hulies of Britain to non-nulitaiy coun^. If we cannot 
eoiue to the conclusion, after ponder- be a nation of soldiers att'a moment’s 
ing this subject well, and considering notice, we can become so aftw a given 
the w'eakuess of human nature, that time, as long as we keen up fteld- 
a great imrt of the domestic happi- sports as a nuxseiy or warriors 
tu'ss they eiyoy is due to tiie sporting amongst our mnd population, Mid as 
proiiensiiies of the other sex. Else- long as conatiy lue can n^e its 
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head’Pr&y the flood urban 

<legradati<m. Th^ are those ainongnt 
us who would turn the whole snilico 
of Great Britain into modd farats, to 
be wodked 1]^ maohuteiy, ooupellu^ 
the vretdira cattle to pau thoir 
lives in prison^ Qj^br the pretext 
thatit is wore uconomical to give them 
what thcv call stall-feeding than to 
let them chew the cud in themeadows. 
looking BO beautiful there who would 
cut down every bush capable of 
raveling a har^ and make all their 
fences impracticable for fox-hunters. 
Si^pose thpse views carried out, 
\Vuat next f as Mr Gobden says in 
his pamphlet. Say that America 
chooses to quarrel with us for ua 
causes at all but tliat she is, to 
use the Donnybrook phrase, “blue- 
moulded for want of a batin’.” Is 
steam-power, without man-pawin', to 
stop a privateer’s crew from working 
their wicked -will with those model 
farms ! They have driven the sturdy 
peasixnts into the towns, to be rc- 
iluced to a stature the mean of which 
is the bed of the nianufacturing Pro- 
crustca Better far to listen tO the 
voice of u sportsman, a gentleman 
and philosopher of the olden time. 
Xenophon extols the noble science 
of hunting as the best of all schools 
fur war. Akin to the utilitarians are 
the disciples of the goddess of rea¬ 
son, the march-of-intellcijt men. 
These inaintaiii, with some plausi¬ 
bility, that a man of leisure might 
employ Ms time more profitably than 
Avitu neld-sporta. He might be lec¬ 
turing at mechanics’ institutes, or 
investigating German philosophies. 
He might assuredly; but he would 
do even these things still better for 
being moflerately addicted to health¬ 
ful exercise, as he would do these 
things still better for eathig a good 
ilinner eveiy day, and taking ms glass 
of wine afw it. A weak and mor¬ 
bid condition of body inevitably leads 
to a weak and raorlnd- condition of 
mind. If what is called rude healtih 
is delet^igpm^ to any mental opera>' 
tion, de|mPrQ)[K>n it toat that opera¬ 
tion is of a morbid nature. Spaa* 
modic poetry and transcendentill 
pyioaophy may floiiriah better w^ 
a eenatitntionu wfdk cf an hour a* 
day tlttn with a hebdtmiadal eantef 
w^tkehounda; but what 
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worth, alter all) They are fo too 
efforts of the heedthy Vhat the 
insmie strength of ttehmaric is to the 
prowess of a^msou or a Milo. Iclaaa 
this djescription of men with tho tetN 
totallers, vegetarians, and other phy- 
rioal heretics, and cannot help think* 
ing that physical heresy involvea 
other heresies still more portentous. 
1 have no profound respect for himt- 
ii^ parsons, but who ever In^rd of a 
hunting pa]^n propagating neology, 
or any of the inultuanons “ isms ” or 
sdiisms that nowdistract the Church ? 
His firm seat on the saddle keeps his 
orthodoxy in the right pl^e, and the 
balance of bis minuis intimately con¬ 
nected with that of his bofly. The. 
object of this school, if unmasked, is 
to make out that man is too gowl for 
his place in nature, and tlmt it is 

S osatble for him to ignore his eternal 
Rstiny in making a god of his little 
self upon earth. No man is more god¬ 
like than he who lives in the exact 
sphere assigned liiin by his Maker: 
if he spretuU his wings to soar above 
it, there are ten chances to one that 
he will drop lielow it, even as Phae¬ 
ton did with the chariot of the sun. 
I tliiuk it yet remains to be proved 
that the wisdom of-the niuetconth 
centuiy of grac« greatly exceeds that 
of tlirec or four centuries before 
Clirist. I have a strung suspicion 
tliat all the mysteries of thought 
have lieen prob^ by tho Greeks, 
and that, except in accuuu^tion of 
facts, we can go no further in know¬ 
ledge than they went before us. 1 
have seen nothing in modem books 
approaching to the inspired wisdom 
of Solomon.* or even to tho unin- 
sinred wisdom of Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. They may have Ixsen 
misinformed as to minutim : for in¬ 
stance, we know that the elephant 
ftas jointo and that the she-bear 
docs not uck her cubs into shape; 
but with a smaller induction, their 
riisttlts were even perhaps clearer wd 
more definite. I have lioen reading 
again lately a little book written by 
Xenoidionthe Athenian on Huntiiw,, 
who,It uMist be remembered, notwit&i* 
standing his resiiect for fieldaports 
and all other gimtlemanly accomplish* 
ments, was a favourite duoipte of 
Socrates. We leain from tigs treatise^ 
of Xenophon the secret of his grefri. 
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ability fis u general; otherwise It 
uroula flueiQ miroeulona bow 

his mUitary talents should hal^ so 
suddenly developed themselves with 
the emergency, when he undertook 
to lead, and led to a .suecessful re¬ 
sult, the ever-memorable "^retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks from the 
heart of Babylonia to the tdiores of 
the Euxine. He was a sportsman as 
well as a soldier. Ha understood 
how to lead troops through passes 
and over mountains, because ne. Iwd 
been acscustomed to study country in 
hunting. He had the eye of a l»wk 
for the trail of an enemy, because he 
hud been used to mark the trail of 
^me invisible to unpractised sight. 
He had a fVairic to bear up among 
the cutting bhists and snows of 
Armenia, and to kee]'> his .sleei)y 
soldiers on thp move, because lu> had 
roughed it in the Grecian winters 
l>efdro, and wiis fully awnte of the 
insidious effects of cold. And, not 
h^ast, lie knew how to manage the 
eommissarint, the most difficult thing 
of all in his expedition, because in 
liunting-i^xjieditions he had managed 
the purveying department without 
a land-transport corps before. It 
seems rciiiarkaMe that, with all our 
Bclioiarlike ac(j[uaintiun% with the 
old Greiiks, the fact lia» not been 
sufficiently dwelt on that their ac¬ 
complished men resembled tlie Brit¬ 
ish gentleman moie than anv other 
character of the modem worliL For 
Epsom and Ascot tliey hail the dia- 
riot, horse, and foot races of the 
Olymiiian, Pythian, Ncmean, Isth¬ 
mian games. The Greeks, like Bri¬ 
tons, knew how to use their fists in 
combat, and thdr priiic(«i and great 
men tfionght it not derogatory to 
their dignity to descend into the 
pugilistic ring, and put on the gloves 
^mbbed with lead) with all comers. 
Even so they loved field-sports with a 
British zest, although, like the Con¬ 
tinentals of the present da^ tlmy 
con):|M«hi^ed them all the 

head of Huntbg, which was more 
uxcuaalfie in them than in the mo¬ 
dem “ chasseur,” or ** because 

no such thing as shooting existed, 
and fishing was not defied enough 
to rank beside it. ft was an ex¬ 
tremely difficult feat to shoot a bird 
on ttia wing witib the bow, and the 
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practice could never have become 
general Hot does tlfc ctoosrhow, 
with wliich Ford went a-birding in 
The Merro Wim of Wbulsor, appear 
to have been invented beibre tlie 
middle ages. In the view of the 
moderp^siwi'tsman, thoi^h thorough¬ 
ly imbued with the spirit ol‘ sport, 
tine Greeks wore all of necessity 

K hors. They netted all the iu- 
r gamo, and as much of the 
supi^rior as tiiey could, attai^king tin; 
lions and boars haad-to-liand with 
the- spear, which was even more 
dstigerons than the pri^eedings of 
Gerdun Chmming. Bosket for the 
fox they knew' not; nor must they be 
on that aecount unduly blamed, as 
with their hunting appliances his 
ipviduable qualities as a bciist of 
.chase had not become ujujarent. 
in the Grecian hunting-staff' the two 
sui>erior officers were the net-keois>r 
ami the huntsman, or leader of the, 
bounds. They appear to have had 
three kinds <»f nets,—one a sort of 
large <irag-net, into which all the 
game was driven, if ixissible, to Ih! 
sniu-ed by the net-keeper; another, a 
small funnel-sluiped net, to be place<l 
in the recesstis of cnclosiu’es; an- 
otiier, a suuill net, to placed in 
the ascertained niiis of the game, so 
as to catch stmy customers. Xeno¬ 
phon dciwaibcs minutely the dimen¬ 
sions and proportions of theSl* mrts, 
and the manner of setting them up. 
The rest of tin* furniture of the hunt 
were certain sacks maile of calf¬ 
skin, to contain dogs; so that they 
bagged their do^^ and not then- 
foxes; and some bUUumks tocleai' 
away the impediments of the forest. 
The dog-bags mmrtio{i^ by X^o- 
phon were probably oe(nposed.,in 
great port of leathern network, and 
rosemmed those eontrivances which 
travelli^ in Norway suspend to 
their caxzioles to carry spmrtingdiggB. 
Forhtoitiug small game it^appeam 
that two varieties of t}og vtofS6 put 
in. req^irion, to whioh the names 
were given re^Mcthrcily oi Gsato- 
rians, after Castor, tlm ni^^w^ 
said to have de%hteS in them; 
and Alopecideis a name dmriited fiidm 
this vancty beifli; supposed to have 
resulted from the ctooi betw^ the 
dotr mui Ihx ,t wiB a 

conlecthre' 4s ho Whaf of 
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dojgd coiresponddd td iA modekii 
tinie& Probably^ ib attempting to 
bo exact, I idirmd oaty be wrong. 
In (tetailmg the qualincationa and 
disqualificationB of dogs subseq^mt* 
ly, the author appears to haVb' had 
in his eye an afiimal Hke a beagle or 
small harrier. His minuteMss of 
observation is remarkable. He hist 
speaks of those whioh ought te be 
r^ected from a pack :— V . . 

*' Now, those which Uifiarioi^ which 
are the minority, hxve the foUawina 
oharaoteriflt^; They ore 8 n>all 4 >od&C 
long'uosed'IHhight-eyed, i^ort'Sigl^d, 
ugly, stiff, feeble, lanky, long-fegge^'an' 
gainly, spiritless^ without scent, and ulith 
Now,’ tiie smalhho^icd after 
the run are often precluded from the 
finish on account of their defioienoy in 
size ; and the long-nosed have no mouth, 
and so they cannot hold the hare; 
and the short-sighted oud light-eyed 
have, of course, an luteriority in vision ; 
and the ugly are no pleasant objects to 
the spectator; and the stiff in movement 
■come badly off ftom the ninning; and 
the feoble and the lanky cannot stand 
vorir; and the long-legg^ and ungainly, 
08 they have badly-proportioood bodies, 
make heavy woi’k of the beating; and 
the spiritless strike work and avoid the 
sunshine by sneaking into shady places, 
and lie down ; and those with poor noses 
acont the hare with trouble, oud rarely ; 
and'the badly-footed, no matter how full 
of courage they be, cannot endure fatigue, 
but leave off work on account of the 
pain in their feet.” 

Our old proverb says, “ Give a dt>g 
a bad name, and hang him so we 
must suppose that Xenojdion would 
time dispose of this useless class of 
dogs; t^t is to say, if they are suf- 
fei^ to attain years of discretion to 
them for such a distinction. 
More to the point »Ids descr^on 
cS right sort of dog 

^'Firsff iheu, they moat he large- 
bodied ; then they miait have heads of 
fibe propentios, aanbetosed, coaipootly 
fmt 011^ tlw jmetB below the forehead 
eiaowj; lim m^jf«s high black. ai 4 
bright; the hvowa kit^ »m brood, the 
intecriieaa'dem; the ears null, thin, 
bue at the bafia; the aedc long, flexible, 
and approauhing to dreular; toe chest 
broad and fleshy, the. «houlder-bUiM 
cnid somewhat fiom the shotu- 
donj the fmW'lege aoudl, round, 

emd ftoidy'; It^bows stnight; tine 
eoir irot dtop throiq^temh bat wiw an 
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oblhiue wove in them t the battodEs lfcto 
too flashy, and the happy mean b et w ewi ’ 
long and short, neftiter 'too flexlblo aoe 
too etffP} the flanks hetweom saudl and 
gNOt; toe hips round, fleihy babiad, and 
not set too riooely t^tow above^ but 
oloaumfrdm wttom; and loins and betty 
smooth; toe tall long, erect, toarprond 
sensitive; thb thighs firm; the Aiiaihs 
long, eirculor, oompaot; too hind legs 
mtbh longer than the fore, and some¬ 
what bent ; the feet well rounded. And 
ff be of such tone, they will be 

stamflfc-agile, symmetrieaf, swift, and 
oomato to lo^ upon, and ail right as to 
mouto" . 

In another place he dcscribci& if 
we (m ro call n, the use oT the bad 
hounds, wldch calls forth so uiunh 
abuse nom the sportmnan:— 

'* Sbme,” ho says, ** when they have 
found the trail, go on without making a 
sign, so that they are not known to he 
on too scent, and some only move theic 
oars and keep thairtoils quiet; but others 
keep tooir oars motionless, contenting 
toemrolves with wagging too ends Of 
thoir toils. And some draw tooir ears 
close together, and going through .too 
scent with a fixed toown, and lotting 
tooir tails drop, and keeping toem close, 
so run on. Aud many there bo wliioh 
do none of those thtora, but^ rushing 
aUout like mad, bark about the traoka 
wlioucver they hoppou to. toll in with 
them, stupidly exhaustiug their percep¬ 
tions in trampling. And some there arc 
which, using many circles and castings 
about, supposing the tracks fiirther ott, 
pass over the bore, and as many times 
as they run into the traoks they ML to 
wool-gathering ; and when they see the 
hare before toom, they keep quiet, and 
do not run into him bofors they see 
lum steoling'oto And all those which 
ore coutituially looking tor the dodges of 
otoer dogs, while they ore in act of 
tnufluug or paraaing, betray a want oi 
ooufidence in themselves. Bui there is 
a self-oonfident sort also, whMi will not 
let toe knowing ones among their fellow- 
workers go forward, bublc^ them bode 
by bullying. And there is a sort whieb, 
eagerly e^ractna what is tolse, .sod 
exceeiritoly dated by the toast shadow 
of m ftod, go wildly on, wfth toll haow- 
todgft toot they ore pnotisuqt ft deftSjW 
ttom Aod toere is another sort whmr 
does the same, thing.withtwh tho ikttow- 
IMge. And tocso.aig good Set uotidsg 
which cannot be got uway finrintl^e.ruiwb 
not knowing too true from ^ 
ottes. And aU tltOM dtgi wltoto& mtt 
kttowftbftsers totmiHieb toefooteoda 
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it, and itm hastily over the track of a 
running hnrsi are not game; and aotne 
hunt TiOleAtly at the outaet, but give up 
aoen through lack of bottom; and aome 
ran too short, and thus miss the hare } 
and others, tumbUog peil-tnell into the 
paths, iniu her alw, naving a strongly 
developed organ.of disobomenoe. And 
many there are which care little about 
the hunting, but keep going on by reason 
of their hatred towards beasts; and 
many do the same by reason of their 
love towards man; and some, by giving 
tongue when they have lost the track, 
try to mislead, pretending that false 
tracks are true ones. And some there 
are which forbear to do this, but run 
^tween othem, and if they hear a 017 in 
any direction, Ijcave tbeir own businesa, 
and rush blindly towards it. Thus, some 
run their game .without any precision, 
and some' with a deal of assumption, and 
some by guess-work, and some dis¬ 
honestly; and there are yet others which 
change the scent through jealousy, and, 
being in company with others, run wide 
of tiie track to' ^10 hut; Now, in most 
of these cases the good-f(8>nothing sort 
are so by nature, but in some cases by 
having been badly broken; and these 
are just the kind of hounds to disgust 
an eager sportsman with his craft.” 

Having laid down what dogs ouglit 
not to do, Xenophon shows in another 
nlacc what he would have them do 
l);ir avoidance of this Catalogue of 
sins:— 

” Let them hunt,” says ho, “ quickly 
clearing the runs, laying tlicir hoods 
aslant towards the ground, smirking to¬ 
wards the tracks, drooping their ears, 
and winking with their eyes, and quiver¬ 
ing with their tails; and lot them make 
many casts in a forward direction .to¬ 
wards the forms, all of them keeping 
together on the line of track. And when¬ 
ever they come close upon the hare, let 
thorn moke it known to the huntsman 
by dartiug about more quickly, showing 
an increase of meaning ny tiieir general 
eagomces—by the head, by the eyes, by 
the changes of attitude, ^ looking up 
and looking in upon the form of the 
hare, and by their jumping about— 4icw- 
word, and backward, and sidewayu—and 
by their bdng by this time in a siUte of 
re&l excitement, and overjoyed at being 
so near to the hare. Then let them 
pwue boldly, and without a. ohoek, 
with plen^ of music and barkings fol¬ 
lowing well all together, and going over 
cveryAing with the hare; and let them 
run after her with speed and dai^,^- 
quently thonging places in ^e roih', and 
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giving tongue against one another with 
the true note; and let them noi leaveihiih 
tradks, and come running back to th» 
huntsioan.” < 

There follow some raoie 
about the qvalificatioiis of houada,imd 
the colour of the best sort. Tfaik he 
says, should be neither entirelj^ tac, 
or blaek, or white, but a uniform, 
land of mid-beast colour, p(roduoed 
by a sprinkling of differeut coloured 
liairs over one or the other of these 
three colouin. It is difficult to know 
wliat he means 1^ this, but pro¬ 
bably he has in his eye 4he genWal 
colour of the wild dogs of Greece. 
A long disquisition follows about the 
times and places for hare-huntiug, 
and about the natural histoty m 
scent; in treating of which he men¬ 
tions the disturbance of the scent of 
hares by the jMissaTO of foxes over it 
•—animals which the harriere are to 
be carefully whipt off from, as of 
inferior valne for the chase. The 
imssagc in this part I must quote, as 
reminding me of a saying w'hich came 
to me secondhand, being attributed 
to an old himtsman in a southern 
county. The passage is—Now, the 
spring being a season of mixed nature, 
affords tracksof splendidly keen scent, 
except BO far as the earth being in 
flower, baulks the hotmds by mixing 
up with the scent of the game the 
odoure of the blossoms.” Our old 
huntsman made the following obser¬ 
vation when pnt.out of temper by a 
blank day, *No wonder that we 
can't scent the fox, with those d—d 
stinking violets.” It was an odd 
coiUcidence, as I cannot think that 
he b^n his education with Xeno¬ 
phon's Cyneg^iva, It does not ap¬ 
pear that Xenophon, though equally 
devoted to Diana, would hire treated 
Flora wiilt such disrespeei In pur¬ 
suing ys Temaxka up^m the notatal 
histoiy of the hare, Xenc^on ob¬ 
serves, "This animid is not oitmi 
overcome by the dogs in swifrneM of 
flmt: but in all cases of Its beh^ 
caught, it is to by cbaiMh, and in 
spite of the nature aS fl^e, |hr 
no animal of the same- sise itf its 
match for runnitm.” He hererMams 
to indicate‘Slat we gum4idund,-^iit 
existed at alh wii' w anu^ aooottht 
wil^ Sie OmuA 'Tba proiaMs^of 
the modtm gNyhousd ptubaohr 
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istod, u ire learn I 7 luideat paint* 
iaga and bas-Telie&: tmt the faennd 
tmt outofcripa the hare erlth eotet 
sacrificed to ep^ is manifratly a 
creature of racial breeding, ^yter 
saying so mum on the duties of do|^ 
and requirements of hares, he pro* 
ceods to describe the duties of the 
net-keeper and huntsman, digressing 
from these to paint a.fii^ure of the 
hounds finding and chasing the game, 
fie seems to mive taken an especial 
delight in watching the working of 
the dogs, and thus would have men 
better pleased with the old-fadiioned 
hare or fox hunting than the modem 
neck-or-nothing steeple-chasa style 
«rf going. “Now, when they are 
close upon the hare tliey will show 
this to the huntsman, flourishing the 
whole of their bodies with a motion 
like that of their tails, rushing on 
with warlike onsets, running by each 
other emuiously, hustling together 
zealously, stopping short at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, sneering off and rush¬ 
ing on again, and at last they will 
come on me forai of the hare, and run 
inuponher. But8h6,Buddenllyspring¬ 
ing up, will cause, as she flies, a bark¬ 
ing and clamour of the hounds.” After 
this the huntsman is warned not to 
get before the hare, for fear of throw¬ 
ing the dogs out; and various in¬ 
structions are given as to the manner 
in which he is to encourage and 
manage them. Eveiy chance is 
against the hare, for she may either 
be caught by the harriers, or driven 
into the nets. Of course, the hunts¬ 
man, if he understands his business, 
must address the individual dogs by 
name : and it is worthy of obrerya- 
tion, tnat all these names are of two 
syllabi^ such beil^: mpiKMed most 
ooitveniieikt. The tnsyUabled names 
were probably reserved for d<^ of 
creator digmty, such as hunted the 
larger beast& just as with ui^ as for 
as my knowledge extends, they are 
comiBOii^'’ sacred to fox-hounds and 
afeag-hottmiB, The greater part of this 
admkaUs afmrtiQg fr«a>tise of ^ti- 
miity la ^voted ta hai»-huntina f 
but, tharattmear afoo touches <m me 
idtSM of tim uphler beasfo, with 
/iriiidL- hdimver, he seems to have 
been Jem foimybar, as vmti of his 
.axpoienoeiWM jnebablif gmimd .in 
. j0xi^ rather tl^ m Asia 


Minor, wherothe larger animals were 
found. He speaks of Indian dogs as 
proper to hunt the deer with, and 
mentions a method of making this 
sort of sport Buwe eaiEw, l^iftftting a 
kind of springe in their haunts, with 
lo« or nobbles attached to th'OD^ 
which either hamper the deer at oneef, 
or encumber him in running. A 
more compficated gear is recommend¬ 
ed for making wax upon the wild 
boar-bounds of the Indian, Cretan, 
Locrian, or Laconian breed, and nets 
of tremendous streiigth.and thicibiess; 
also javelins, boar-sp^s, and hobbles. 
He descrilics here the manner of 
dealing with the boar at Imy, direct¬ 
ing the sportsman who misses his 
thrust to throw himself on his foce 
to avoid the lunge of the beast—a 
device whtcli Mr Lloyd mentions as 
employed in the case of tho bear, in 
his book on the sports of Scandinavia. 
In concluding ^ remarks on this 
kind of sporty ho naively adds— 
‘^Now, many of tlic dogs are killed 
in this cliase, and the hunters them¬ 
selves are imperilled.” He dismisses 
in a jfew words “limis, loopai^s, 
lynxes, panthers, apd bears,” as being 
Masts taken in strange places—for 
instance, Macedonia, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor; and there is a villfm-: 
ousjy unsportsmanlike little sentence, 
which confesses “ some of these arc 
taken in the mountains, by the 
poison of aconite, on account of 
the difficulty of getting at them 
after which the xiitfalis^t conduao 
the list appear a very mild kind of 
matching. But poacher or not, 
Xenophon had the soul of a sports¬ 
man, and He would doubtless have 
been as perfect a rider as Nimrod, or 
as perfect a shot and fishennan as 
my friend Manton Mayfly, had lie 
had the same light and opportuni¬ 
ties. It was not his fault * that ho 
lived in the in&ncy of the world. 
And whatever may have been his 
delinqumicieB on the score of ilUdit 
pursuit of gitme, he amply atopes 
toe tiiom by the admirable moral diat 
he draws in the concluding Oba^pteia, 
wherO’ he sums up the adtanta^ of 
the sportsman’s M), and Sumitains 

as die downing bbo of a& that his 
habits tended tioxfi h!p, ' bttt a 
ceB^-made warrior. Hus iaa ited 
whii^ 1 do nq| thii^ it .to 
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im^ecgitpo deeply tipon ourowa.&a> 
tiou ax^ our ** wondrou; motliw age,” 
The sentence which I hav^e quoted 
as the heading of this lettor ia well 
,wor^ our especial at^esd^on. JField- 
sports pfomit ihe poasibile edu' 
cation for the affiairs of war. Xeno¬ 
phon enlaigea npon this thxt 

*Far/’sa]^!ie, *iuthe first place, when 
men, with tdl th^ armour oq, traTel in 
difficult roads, thej will not be fati^ed, 
for t}ie7win austehi labours onaccoont 
of their being accuatomed to these in the 
.fmnuit of game. In tho next place, 
they will be able to sleep on a bard bed, 
and win acquire the habit of exact obe¬ 
dience to command ; and in their ^ 
proaches upon tho enemy they will 
able to hasten onward and to execute 
orders at the same time, because in 
this manner they are acoostpmed to 
take wild beasts. And when they are 
placed in the front, they will not loaTC 
tho rooks, boeattso they are able to 
endure danger. And when the enemy 
are put to flight, tlteywill purouo the' 
foe in all kinds of pla^, throiigh their 
knowledge of country. And slrould 
their own anny be unfortunate, they 
will bo able, in places covered with 
wood, or precipitous or otherwise diffi¬ 
cult, both to savo themselves without 
discredit, and to save others ; for ac¬ 
quaintance with the kind of woi’k wBl 
rornlsh them with superior knowledge. 
And it bus often happened that a few 
men of tliis description, when a largo 
multitude ol their companions in arms 
has been defeated, by their own self- 
poBsesmon and daring have recovered 
the battde, and defeated a viotorious 
enemy when ho has missed his way 
ihroagh the difficulties of the ground; 
for those who are strong in body Md 
mind have always the peculiar attribute 
of keeping close to success. Tims it 
Wi'w that our ancestors, knowing that 
this was tho cause of their miooess 
agamet enemies, made it a point in the 
eduoatiou of youth ; and once whoa, in 
ancient times, were short of pro* 
duoe, they neveiiboless judged that they 
oagM not to restrict the huateni fipom 
ehasing apj of those thinm which tiie 
land brouj^t forth. And more than 
this, thov Asrbade people to pass the 
night vnthin a i^iaoo of many stadia, 
in order that ^odb who were followers 
of this science m^’t nof be deprived of 
game. For they sow ttiat this Is 
dmat one pleasuro of young' uen whieh 
M |nMdu<^ve of mueh abundant good ; 
for it Uidtes men both '«obar and juat, 
through tfiric being ^ednoated in tnUdL 
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For th^ were sensible, t^.they suo- 
oooded m the afloirs of.snirmaroqgh such 

S lices, and that this plqasure is a 
ranee to no other honourable pur- 
soH, l&e some other evil pleaBatia 
whi^ are better not Isarrit at all Thns 
'hynmeh porsnite men are made 'both 
good aoldien imd good generals.- For 
those are the best men whose pumuils 
eliminate- from the ooul tiie evil and 
vranton elements, and inorease in 4 t a 
desire of manly oxeeUeuoe; for each are 
not the men to stand quktly by while 
thmr own city is wronged, iin tes- 
ritoiy is evil entreated.** 

There is nothii^new under the mm. 
Xenophem's remarkB are os good vssa 
as then. Tlie spirit of our i^gliidi 
officers at the Alma, and in the 
Balaklava charge, was compared by 
those who witnessed it to the joy 
lutd alacrity of eager sportsmen. 

Xenophon ^oes on to answer some 
of tho oouunou place objectiews which 
are also made at the present day 

*' Now, some people say that one 
ought not to love the chase, berouse 
those who do so neglect their af¬ 
fairs at home,—not k^wing that all 
who benefit their cities and Mends am 
I’eoUy the best ooonomists. If, then, 
those who ate fond of hunting make 
themselves useful to their country ip 
tho most important matters, they will 
not neglect their private affiiirs, for 
together with the State is each man's 
Iirivato interest either preserved or de¬ 
stroyed ; 80 that, indeed, such men eave 
the prosperity of other individuals in 
addition to their own. But numy 
ammigst those who talk thus, being 
rend«^ unreasonable through en-vy, 
would ratber be ruiued by their own 
{lolbroonery than be saved by the 
valour of others, for th«v 
vulgair and idle, and, thi-opi^lbeiDg en¬ 
slaved to these, they are niged op to- 
take the baser side both m speech and 
action." 

He foKown out this sul^t, 
mg that the element of labnuir iu the 
diase is of « hcadthy deserlptaou, 
a oorredave of the baser piop^ieadiea 
and jdeasurea of humaut. 
ea|)ecudly the vicM that aep 
in a morl^ and 
like ours at i 

he goes 

w “vmmemT M wp.aasi$ 

who,.^hateiF€ar 

on 

xsjitiapdjJbir atl 
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tTtte <^’Stttiq:ai(y, M ih0txftm^^t6 of 
youth. He imte m a few the 
etun of his oqecdons to t^is class of 
.public teaChera: “ As to gmt 
ton, I .attach a moce tbp OjQi^jsacni 
blame to those peopliy and 
with regard to the subjects qf thcar 
wiitiags, 1 take ibis especial excep¬ 
tion to tiiem, that mere WQttia are 
the objects of their Attenticm, but 
sound sentiments, by which tiie risng 
generation might be educated to 
^rtne. are nowncre to be found with 
them.* And again : ** Now the so- 

S histe converse for the pnipose of 
eceiving, and tirite for their own 
gain, and do no one any good; for 
none of them has ever been or is 
really .wise, bnt it is enougit for each 
to be cnllefl sophist or wiseacre, 
whi<‘h is a r^ro^ sniougst re^y 
sensible men.’ How mndi of what 
Xenoidion has said here would apply 
to certain gentlemen of the press, 
and stnmp^rators, who arc tlio so¬ 
phists of our generation 1 The mantle 
of the sophists at Athens has tnily de¬ 
scended on a veiy large class witli us. 
On all such men I would prescribe, not 
exactly Sydney Smith’s receipt for 
fanatics—a goo<l dinner, but a good 
day with the hounds now.and tlieii, 
if they are able to live through it. 
Ail heresy, religious, iHilitical, and 
social, is uoubtless caused by some 
-derau^iuent of liver, heart, or 
stomseh, and tlie just prc^liylactic 
would be a kind of exercise wlticb 
would restrict all these organs to 
their premier le^tknate functions. 
Man is nj nature an animal of prey— 
a pursuing animal—and Xenophon 
justly observes : " Home men mak<t 
war uiion wild beasts, and otiim% 
u^n their friimdB (for instance, stodc- 
joldiers, pettifoggers, qnaclcs, popular 
preachers, and adulterators cn tood). 
And. tbose who prosecute their 
fiiimds have an ovM report with all; 
bed: t^Mrtsmen, who pursue game, 
have a good report.” He Wi^rk^out 
this sal^ool^ and shows, moredrei', 
tiiat sfArtsmeu as a class are imt 
otdy exeell^ eitismis, but most^- 
mnplaiy in thdrwdatimato tbegdRs. 
-^-'good sons, good^titizens, aud good 
fidioda' hi met, he makes out m 
uiMidlenl^cdaeforthjsBini^ uudigiied 

the 

thad'lm is not stitiHwt isi^ 
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pent even among the foir sex, seehog 
that* some of tb^ such as Atakafea 
and Procris, vem >endov«d by Arte- 
ihis with tile geidus cf woodcraft. 

The modem spoit(s»iui may untice 
tito mme boast. There sfre ladtes 
who entot into hts.foelings with the 
jaest of full apprecistion. The ^tms- 
ticoi is, have they that authoiity 
which their sox ou^ to give them— 
have they not abdicated tbeir privi¬ 
leges by entering into the service of 
Dmnaf I thuik nob What is the 
usual cause of a young lady being 
fond of field-f|p<^ i An exuberance 
of health and spdrito-~a lovo of fooah 
keen air and quick motion, an we 
for the lines of Witty in some of the 
most Iteautifol of the inferior aninuds, 
not resting satisfied with iuanrniate 
iiatura—a love of the picturesque, 
shown otherwise than by inukmg 
trashy sketches at watoring-places— 
and a love of the dan^rous, indicat¬ 
ing a high eoUnige. Thei'e are few 
things, whatever some may think, 
moh* beautiful in woman than 
courage, especially when joined with 
fotninme loveliness. This must, how¬ 
ever, lie carefully distinguished from 
what Ifulics call boldness. Au<I tiiis 
courage is a quality in which <mr 
fair countiywomcu arc sui|>asBed by 
no otlior nation. It is quite distim^ 
.|ji!om tlie ooui'Jtgc of sentmient, which 
IS not always cuuobling, or iixim tim 
instinctive maternal courage whi<di 
sent the Highland {leasaut-woman 
up the rock to the eagle’s nest to 
recover her stolen bami. It belongs 
to breed and blood, to taper Angers 
and ai'clied insteps, and is generally 
found to b<' joined with an orgaoisa- 
tion of the liighcst rcAuenic^ and 
the di^epest sensibility. Far otlieiv 
wise is U with the really masculine 
woman; «lie is notoing but an in¬ 
ferior man. Hbe pratoa about the 
rights of women, and ndails tbe 
p^tilent trash of infidel publicationii. 
«he thinks that life in tiie Beauti¬ 
ful which is a woman’s provises^ 
waste of time. Whv waste time 
with W* ? Hhe bus ^hw upon h«r 
ae the old Latin ppavmfo 
says; **run away as font audna Sax 
as you can.” Biri wluut is coBiiXMHBljr 
the history of .^the foir hnotrsw f 
When hw steed has eaten 
wild oats (wbri wUd oats 
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ao innocent t) she bocomee the wife 
of a aeighbouring squire with the 
full consent of her parents; she Hods 
her husband to his home with a 
silken cord, os the Greeks used to 
consecrate their etty-walls by binding 
them to the temples of a deity; she 
becomes a fountain of blessings to 
the poor, and few of them, young or 
old, ever pray for her with dry 
eyes: or she "becomes the wife of 
some hard-working clergyman with 
the forgiveness of her parents; she 
disponstis the same blessings in an* 
other siihcre, find lives a monument 
of industrious self-denial, though no 
imperishable brass shall record her 
virtmta, and no toatimonial be got 
up by subsitription to do her honour; 
and in either case she bequeathes to 
the State a progeny of brave men 
and women, as wantiful, as brave, 
and as good as herself. Bravery, in 
the ancient acceptation of the word, 
stood tor beauty. 

But some cavillers would say that 
all cruelty is uiifeminine, and field- 
^rts are cruel. In the tirat place, 
1 have questioned whether all cruelty 
bo unfeiiiiiiiiie; but let us give this 
up. Let me examine the question of 
the cruelty of field-s]K)rts. Certain 
animals owe their existence to them, 
and were it not for them would be 
as o.vtinct as the dodo in the tropici, 
or tlie bustanl in England. Were 
reynard, for Instance, asked whether 
he would choose to exist on condi¬ 
tion of being hunted, or not to exist 
at all. he would probably think the 
last alternative the more cruel. As 
for beasts of prey, they cannot com¬ 
plain if they are preyed upon. And 
violent death is a merdiful dispensa¬ 
tion to the gramittiverous animals. 
Nothing is more miserable than a 
poor beast suffered to die of old age. 
In a wild state, a life of happiness is 
cut short, for the aged hare or deer, 
by some prowling neighbour j far 
better so than that it snould linger 
and die of starvation. As for grouse 
and partridges, 1 believe it to be 
proved that, were they not thinned 
off V'Y sportsmen, there would be no 
social bappinesa whatever amongst 
them, in consequence of the pugna¬ 
city of the cockAnrds. 

Ww and woodcraft have ever gone 
tiand in hand, since the days of those 


grand old lioB-huntiy^ soldiers .and 
kings whose efteies MrLtMrsid egr 
burned 'feom Nineveh. No ihol 
sportsman delij^ in pain . any 
more than the rm warrior. Who so 
kind as he to animals in a domestic 
state 1 It is the war of reason with 
insrinct and. eunning that gives 
to field-sports, and not cruelty. It 
is the uncertainty of success that 
enhances triumph, not the pain of 
the conquered, imd the sp<^man 
looks on a noble quarry with the 
same affection that a warrior re¬ 
gards a noble enemy withal How 
often has delight been felt that a 
fine old fox has got safely to his 
earth! and the affectionateness of 
the nickname of “Charley” bears 
evidence of this spirit. But suppos¬ 
ing we are vTong here, and that 
a taint of cruelty is mixed up with 
field-sports—if it bo so, it is because 
all human bosoms bear with them an 
unextinguisliable spark of ferocity. 
What safety-valve for this so harm¬ 
less 1 Better far to hunt down nox¬ 
ious beasts, or kill innocent beasts 
suddenly that would otherwise die 
painful deaths—^better far than make 
game of one's neighbours, retail jietty 
scandal, or, which is the worst case, 
gloat over the columns of a scirrril- 
ous and sanctimonious newspaper 
while it is whispering away the clia- 
raeters of honourable men. Better 
far to angle for trout with artificial 
flies, than for base gains by falsify¬ 
ing and poisoning tlie food of imm. 
GM has given into man’s hand every 
beast of the earth for food, mid He 
has not ooimnanded him to abstain 
from killing them; but towards his 
fellow-creature the one command of 
Heaven is love. Ejmesience, after 
all, is the best test, lar better than 
argument of aiqri^ition; and were 
I so incimed, I might cite as many 
instances of gentle and benevdent 
sportsmen as of gentle and benevo¬ 
lent warriors. 

I recollect observing one little in¬ 
stance myself. A blind labourer Imp- 
pmed to be in the way when a crowd 
of^orsemen were passing through a 
gate with fox-hounds. A young 
iioblemanj one of the keenest sports¬ 
men of his rime,, took the tro^le to 
stand by. and screen him' with hfe 
home, until all the rest the fi^d 
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had paEised; and Ihis waa done vitb- 
out ostontatitm, but ftcm a natural 
aad kindly imptilae. It is quite 
enough for my ptirpoaethat the great 
Duke of WoUingfe^ was a s^nta- 
man-^aad who so gentle as he 
where duty did not constrain nature? 
His at^roval of field-sportB, and 
the reasons of Xenophon, is surely 
no mean authori^; forwith the Great 
Captain’s knowledge of Greek, he 
could hardly have plagiaaised from 
the Athenian. 

Even when in the presence of the 
enemy, during the reninsular War, 
he thought nght to kero a pack of 
fox-hounds in the rear of the anny : 
and though ho was maligucil ana 
misunderstood at the tim& it is 
BOW generally allowed that ho was 
right in tliis, as he was right in 
most things. It kept up the spirit 
of liis omcers, and removed irom 
sight the hardships ot carapaigning. 
It was an excellent antidote to that 
despondency which the eitnni of 
emnp duties is apt to induce, espe¬ 
cially in those who expect war to he 
nothing hut excitement. And we 
may cite as a crowning instance the 
immense value that these iMstimcs 
have possessed in cheering up our 
men and officers during too ^bns- 
topol campaign—a campaign appa¬ 
rently ^ exceeding iu monotonous 
hard^ip almost every other on re¬ 
cord which has been carried to 
a successful result. During that pe¬ 
riod field-sports, and every possiole 
imitation of them, anpear to have 
been to the English army what 
music and theatncals were to the 
I^noh; the latter expedients Irelng 
by no means desmoabie, but the for¬ 
mer having this auvanta^, that they 
kept those who indulged iu them in 
training for the stemer businees of 
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war. While such nte still the habits 
of our gentry and iwrai populatum, 
whatever dangers may aoeme to us 
fh>ni the enonrations of oommeroe, 
we shall always have a reserve ot 
numhood to fiul bark upon hi time 
of needj we shall always grow 
stronger and stronger as a war Gusts, 
and as the latent martial energy is 
developed; and'war will ever be less 
dangerous to us than peace—a peace, 
at toast, in which, as our Great 
Warrior has warned us, a hostile sur¬ 
prise might ruin ns tlurough our 
Aiiglo-8axon unreadiness, l^e pre¬ 
sent is a most delicate crisis. Let 
Peace come, and God apwd it if it 
brings with it security against future 
war. I would not be a prophet of 
evil, but diplomacy has over been 
more iierilous to Britain than the 
ombattMHl fin*. Remember Cintra *— 

Oomention was the dwarfish di'mon 
(•t> led. 

That Joiloti the fcniffhts in Matialva’s 
dome.” 

We are no match in negotiation 
for the Machiavellis of tiio Conti¬ 
nent. What if, in the course of them* 
conferenc«‘s, some mystification or 
complication should arise, in the 
event of which we might find our- 
W'lves alone, with the worl<l in anns 
against ns? It would not l>e tlie 
first time that wo have been in such » 
position. Though not so stnmg as 
wo are now, wo had men in the 
country then of the right stuff, as we 
hope we have now, and we did more 
than survive—a fact in itself miracu¬ 
lous; we gloriously conquered. And 
why did we conquer gloriously ? B<*- 
cause we cut the (^rdian knots of 
political chicanery with the swords 
o( a Kelson and a Wellesley.—^I am 
always yours, 

TtJEFouafUS. 
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[Apia, 


Alisons laenroRY of Etroo^ 


Qbkiub does not mistake its nii^ 
«ion. Its aim geBjend^ accords with 
its capacity,—itsdirectaon harmonises 
with Its native predilections. When 
we read the ort-written regret tliat 
some poet, distinguished hy a roin- 
howHBpray of ftutcy and feeling, did 
not concentrate his energies in an 
epic,“ that a brilliant essayist did not 
leave sonic enduring whole, an obelisk 
of thondit, to- mark his iiosition in 
the world of letters,—or that Sbme 
Htatcsnuui played false to himself, 
ami “^ve up to Tiarty what was 
meant ior mankind,—we do not give 
an unquestioning adla^ion to the 
opinion. Nature seldom mistakes 
its(df. The bias of a man’s nature 
gives tlie bias to his life. The pro¬ 
verb that “ every bullet has its bil¬ 
let,” has its comi’teriMirt in the moral 
world ; and the powers of the mind 
ever tend to maKc straight to their 
goal, and emlxal^ themselves in a 
congenial line oi action. External 
cironmstanocs, indotid, may cramp, 
and shortness of life, in some {laths 
of renown, mars all. To provide 
for the present - that ftrat duty of 
life and neeeasity of existetute — at 
tiuies coin|>ols genius to sacrifice the 
future, and employ its powers in 
hasty oifeu’ts or on ephememl objects, 
—or, in the world of setionj may 
CDniine its enejmt* to a too bmited 
field. Yet this hapiieiis, we suspect, 
much more rarely than is com¬ 
monly supposed. Many of the most 
distinguished men in evei^ branch 
of renown have risen in the teeth of 
circumstances,—in war or action, 
eJeaving their way upward with 
hgbtuiiig^troke; and, in the fields 
of thoujjht, gradually dawning, it 
may be frt»m an attic, on the world, 
thirnA perhaps madeq^natcly appre¬ 
ciate in their own lifetime, ^t 
this lie borne in mind, and it ap^rs 
f^bable that the world loses little 
of 11 m; higli genius bom into it. In 


ordinaiy drcumstaitaes It never dees. 
True genius, we repeat, wsvef mrs as 
to its nussioin. Mosi^ wi^ that 
passionate heart of liii^ rushes ho 
muric alm(»t ere he can speak— 
Haydn heard his finest passage in a 
dream—the grand Beethoven com¬ 
poses even after he is deaf. Bacon 
and Milton, the poet and the thinker, 
the poritivistandtheideali^fiourish 
in the same age. OromweU, Ohatham, 
Clive, Cafnot, Wellington, and, great¬ 
est of all, Napdeon, rise into their 
trae sphere of action without an 
effort •, riieir course is steady as that 
of water rising to its level; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply 
because they are ever ready for its 
ofHMirrence. In truth, genius not 
only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequent} 3 r has a myste¬ 
rious presentiment of its actual des¬ 
tiny. Clive dreamt of high acliieve- 
mcht and success while ^et a school¬ 
boy in England; Loms Napoleon 
adhered to his pr^ntiment m em¬ 
pire even in the prison of Ham. 

Give it but life, and genius will 
mould ^things else to its will. As 
the coannit food npn which beauty 
fares bc^nes forthwitli sublimated 
into the fairest forms, while food 
the most delicate only adds gross¬ 
ness to the gross,—even so does the 
spirit of man influence and permeate 
MS external circumstances: and so 
does genius make for itself favouring 
gales and golden treasures where 
ordinary natures sw but storm and 
sterility. Give it but lifi»!—And ftr 
each variety ot‘ g^ms Ike need^ 
length of days varies.' In music, in 
po^ry, in ait genendly, youth on^ 
reaches a ^int of excellence to which 
years addf hotiiing. Exp^Sence, re- 
fieetion, study, are not indispensable 
to the poet, whose greatest stteoess 
m^' be out a fiariiing out, by'dne 
bright impul^ of his owiu item' na¬ 
ture, with all its d%sams|iiid pasuosa 
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and raj^ioed uaagmuigs, for wld^ 
the Rii^ exahenuice of youth ui^ do 
laore thwa all the inteUeetiud gtean- 
jitj^ of adyaiioiiig yeoM.' 3«it in 
Jm. fiidlui^i^, mhi^oi^,. ^ 
iCMe.i« fiMT. .o^kemue. l^ere gmins 
ao^HrofSil-xowi : ’* you must be- 
e«Eiy.,una work long. 4JQ^d» of 
oth^ department of philo- 

Bophio len^h of days.'Hi in* 

dispensable^ oildkervise the arcdutect 
oan never eomplete his faWjc. In 
his publud^ied essays * and private 
floanuBcripts you may find mushed 
columns and comiee^ dome and pedi¬ 
ment and single statues; but the 
Gonnectiiig parts are wanting, cu 
there is no longer a master-hand to 
put the stately edifice together. It 
js as if, ^hilo the jcrafbsmeu Tyro, 
the woodmen of Lebanon, tlie masons 
fiom the Judean hills and the Syrian 
tarries, were coming laden with 
their work, and had deposited on the 
plateau of Zion nearly (ul the finished 
materials of the Temple, tlie arehi- 
teet himselfj the great Solomon, had 
died, and with him the plans which 
would have cmnbined tliat wilder- 


sho^ of a maw era, his mind m* 
stiuetlvely recognised in the delinea- 
tionandeimtemplation of theseevento 
a congenial field actiua; and his 
cimnmstancea li^^mljenabmd to 
devote to his wofih tlhat lecture Mid 
lo^oaraiion requisite to.ks pr^or 
acooinplishine|tt. Sipoe them, yw 
by tlie Hibtosy h^ been steadily 
growing under his hands, ever adr 
imncing nearer and nearer to our own 
day. Cmnoimciim with the ever* 
memorable year or 1789—^that year 
which will form a atarting-point in 
European history fiir centuries to 
come,—he ^v»» a brief and philoso- 
{hio summary of the preoeding times, 
and then launches on the streum of 
events ever widening more and more 
into a new em of tlm world. Every 
mind has its own tastes,—every 
tempersonent has its congenial field 
of contemplation^ by exercise in 
which it attains its luUest incasureB 
of usefulness to others and happiness 
to itself; but to us the liistoiy of 
the'last seventy years, as treated 
by Alison, app^rs more profitable 
for the instruction and lufsutal de> 


ness of costly material into one mag¬ 
nificent whene. Hence, a pmycr tor 
life—not in craven fear, we those, 
who waste or mis-spend^idstence, 
—nor in a sjnrit of dJjHndency. 
as if the mental gifts nmUKenloyeu 
coidd be severed ^om him death 
—^nevertheless a prayer for life often 
Ues deep at the heart of the man of 
who feels powers yearning 
within him for actual development, 
and who knows tiiese powers are 
such as may bless his kind, and scat¬ 
ter aroupd the steps ef future gene¬ 
rations a light sudi as in his own 
youth henever myoyfid. 

No author of the present age more 
early or. deadly un^rstood his pe¬ 
culiar gifts,, or has .adhered to 
their dssnlo^cnt with mwe of 
thst kivsimible Mrsmt^y which ao- 
thought^ than Sir 
Aumn., Tl^ has been 
no dsMim b^weeai lus ns^iw «sd 
Jus me^ < |]B.8Raq|r ra«qpeets he luw 
been nce^ under, a hsippy star : so 
that, finw the finl^ his mental <^r- 
admr, his and his 

actuM life hBTd'bChn in raze hsr- 
mmty. Bomviihs^SliiMudieu Eo^ 
was vtbiatmg 'with me first electric 


velopment of the present gmierotion 
than most other histories put to- 
gctluu'. It is to modem times what 
Gibbon’s history is for the ages of 
the Past, Take what coimtry or 
people you will—Russia, France, Bri¬ 
tain, Spain, Italy, Poland, Austria^ 
Turkey, India, America,—every part 
of tlie world into which restless 
European race has thrust itself^*—and 
you will find the leading points of 
Its past history given, the general 
cliaraetm' of.tlie people sketchtMl, and 
the present eeuaition and aspect or 
the region described: And thus the 
reader of Alison’s History finds set 
before him all the elements necessary 
for the formation of his opinions on 
present events, as well as an immense 
store of general informationand vivid 
sketches of striking scenery and Stir¬ 
ling events, calculated in ttie highest 
degree to olevat^re(;reate, and ei^ 
ri^ the mind. The perusal of AhU 
sou’s works, indeed, is an education 
of Itsc^; ami it is one so intinmh^ 
connected with prenienh t^0ss»- with 
iihms and 

the world, that wilhput, all pthsm 
wonld ho impeifiEnL To.iiiie ymi^ 
statesnum, the M 
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as well as to the great moss whoia 
instinet and interest alike lead to a 
contemplation of the in which 
they lire, we would unhesitstingly 
name Alison’s Histoiy as the most 
indiBi)en8able of books. Many a one 
may find points whete he differs from 
the autho/s o{dnions, but no one will 
question his Mrness in argument 
or impartiality of statement; and 
no work, we feel assured, snifices 
so well to set the mind i^thiuking 
for itself, or furnishes it with better 
materials for forming a Jurlgnient on 
matters of the liveliest interest and 
greatest moment in the present times. 

There are tliree styles of writing 
history,—and of these styhss typical 
examples may l)e found respectively 
in the works of Macaulay, Alison, and 
Montesquieu. The nistinmiishing 
characteristic of the first of these his^ 
torians, as contnisted with the others, 
is a redundancy of interesting but 
unimpoitant detail. His pages oie 
louded with anecdotes and decorative 
detail, treating of circumstances 
which in no per»*.eptible way afi'ected 
the current of conteinporaneous his- 
toiy, and about which subsequent 
ages care not a straw,—^yot which 
serve to bring the jiast times more 
vividly before us, and which consti¬ 
tute an indeiMjndent source of interest 
from their picturesque and piquant 
character^ and the skill with which 
they are introduceil. In this decora¬ 
tive style of history Macaulay is with¬ 
out a rival. Montesquieu may be 
placed at the head of the opposite 
school of historians. Disregs^ing 
all ephemeral detail, his eye is fixed 
exclusively on the essentials of Ids- 
toiy,—'On the varied combination of 
causes which have produced the grwd 
events of the past,—on the enduring 
principles at work in the life of na¬ 
tions, and the lessons deducible from 
the past for the guidance of the future. 
His work on the Grandeur and 
Decay of the Romans is, from IBirst 
to lost, pure thought. That little 
work will vie in longeviiy with 
almost any une which loe l^t cen- 
tiny produced. It is all essence. It 
gives only mufts. Instead of setting 
forth, as so many writers do, the end¬ 
less jma and cons of the case^ and 
the conflicting details^ whidh evetr 
principljji* In ntetory is enwrappm, 


Montesquieu reserves all this labour 
for his study, and, sifting away the 
husk, presents you only witia &e 
kernel By thinking minds, to whom 
the clear pereeptkm of truth affords 
a vivid eujoyment unintelligible to 
men of a less intelleetuai cast, this 
style of Montesquieu’s will be reckon¬ 
ed peerless. But in it the Thoi^f^ 
is presented too pure, too much in 
the nude, for the generality of man¬ 
kind, who are ever more int^ested 
in facts tlian they are cap^lo of ap¬ 
preciating principles. But let the 
principleis 1% given simply as a leaven, 
to the facts, as a salt to the History, 
and all men will read and under¬ 
stand,—especially if the bulk of tlic 
narrative be confined to themes and 
events of lasting mportan^, and lie 
enlivened by grapu^ delineation of, 
and eloquent remhrk upon, those 
pinuacle-points of history which cii- 
duringly attract the gaze of mankind. 
To this last and middle style of histo¬ 
rical composition liclongthe works of 
Alison. Without thepassion for orna¬ 
mentation which distingnisbes Macau¬ 
lay, and, either by nature or reflection, 
impatient of the subtle procem of crys- 
taliisiim truth which marks the writ¬ 
ings of Montesquieu, Alison holds a 
imddle^^e between these two 
authonflffractical in turn of mind, 
fervid ^pmemperament, graphic in 
delinearibn, ana possessing in a high 
degree the power of sdzing the piy- 
minent points of his subjeot, Sir 
Archibald Alison unites the useful 
with the interesting, facts with prin¬ 
ciples, the essence with the form, in 
a manner which admirably adapts his 
works for general and lasting po{mlap 
rity. Far inferior to Macaulay as 
regards the execution or hm 

works—wiitmg, in fact, fivd^ of six 
volume hi the time that -Macaulay 
bestows iqKm oae-^Alison neverthe¬ 
less ajmeiOT to ns to haye adopted 
much tne better plim of historical 
Dompoifition \ and the symmetry and 
admirable proportkm pervading the 
grand outlines of his work,impart to it 
an exeellesioe superior tq that arising 
from perfectiQn-of detail .His narra¬ 
tive contains all that the general 
public care to know,- and more,— ^ 
and his leflectiens, wough pd^B^nted' 
somewhai ihthe rough, yet raeuning 
again end again in aeascmable placei^ 
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** bore a Kttk^ and theiie a. little,” 
serve admin^!}^ to imprew thorn- 
selves on the wader, aod perbapapco- 
dace a gr^ubtr aSl^ ilutti if ^egr 
been set forth perfect, and, for 
alljbjtiieci^BtalhsingpKwewcfMoii- 
tei^uieu. And on the whole, ws loa^ 
say that Aluon r»di8eB,asfiu‘ as is pos¬ 
sible in so extensive a. work, the ideal 
of histcsrical composition alcetchsd by 
Duclos: “L’lusl^en dolt ciiercher 
h s’instruire des moiodm d^taiia, 
parce ou’ils peavent servir k rddaircr, 
et qu’u doit examiner tout ce qui a 
rapport k son siyot; mats il doit les 
dpaigner an lecteur. Ce soiit des 
instnitnents ndcessaires k celtti qui 
conetzuit I'diifice, inntiles k celai gui 
lliabite. L’historien doit tout lire, 
et ne doit d:rire Jiue oe qui m^rite 
d’etre lu.” jgS 
In the early^iraraeB of his His¬ 
tory, Sir Archibald Alison a'as called 
upon to behold and describe a great 
national passion in its infancy,—in 
its first wild excesses. Freerlom 
newly set free-is no more able to de¬ 
port Itself aright than any other pas¬ 
sion of human nature. jLiberty, on 
first bursting its (^ains, runs riot, 
and, neither knowing the conditions 
of its own being, nor respecting the 
riglits of others, ever tench to waste 
and wreck its own hie, as Jjjj^ as get 
knocked on the head by iw^utnij^ 
neighboura Happy the nation — 
happy Britain! in whom popular 
Ubi'rty developed itself with faltering 
steps, and by padual stages,-—even 
as individual Tiber^ dawns slowly 
and safely beneidh the paternal roof, 
where the erring impulses of youth 
aw kept in check, till, step by step, 
they nave learnt to sulyeet them¬ 
selves to the eontrd of reason. In 
Ffa]^ no such happy process oc- 
etawd s -liberty thm sprang up at 
once, , sudden, fierce ^ctdal—fuU^ 
arm^ but not fuil^owR.; lake 
youth, it had the physical stien^ to 
destroy, butnottne ^perienced 
dom to TMQodtil or ermstmet. ^'It 
wasted its lif(^ and pearisbed amid the 
ruins it had made* We need not stay 
now to asS who vrita specially’ to 
blame for this; fbr the more the his¬ 
tory of mankind is atadied^ riie more 
' evideait does it becomh that groit re- 
«oluti<ms owe thek rmsiacterlesa to 
acta of iQdividua)% tr of any cm 


class, than to the general, tempera¬ 
ment and anteoedents. ,ci the natkm% 
The native tepdimoy’Or^ French-in^ 


of the French temperaaneattbinoyel^ 
fitsandstaris. .Strangs biendkigl-r-to 
aetimpulBrv^y,yett£dmkby purelc^ia 
ProgxesB with them, indeed, wema so 
fitful a guise that we hardly recogr 

r it as a w^lar development at 
As regards natioiial liberty, in 
lieu of st^y growth we see a 
bound, next a recoil, then, singna- 
tion, then effervesermoe, mid again a 
bound. In Britain wc have always 
had a meat regard for the tilings tliat 
are, and are low to exdiange even the 
worst of our institutions at the bid¬ 
ding of the best theory that has not 
been tested in practice. It does not 
suflice for the Brirish nation that a 
princiide is ^ood in the abstract; we 
must likewise lie convinced that it 
wiU accord with our other institu¬ 
tions, and that the public mind is 
ready for its reception. The best 
principle will fail in practiai, when the 
habits and ideas of the people are not 
ready to accord with it. It is by 
attending to this important tnitn 
that the British legislature has so 
long realised the beau-ideal union 
of theory with practice. What is 
governmcntally wrong at one time 
may become right at another. The 
schoolboy's doe ollowamio of (tocket- 
money would be absurd if b^towed 
on a child; the income so prudently 
and happily expended by one who has 
become accustomed to its use, is by 
the youth squandered, or made a 
means of s^rtening his own daya 
It is only oy slow experience tuid 
through much suffering that we Icam 
to use aright the ^ts of life ; and as 
it is with indiviuoals, so is it with 
nationa Itisafarouziteboost with the 
less astute of the Idberols, that the early 
proposals of their party were righ^ 
because the Toriealiave subsequmttay 
mlox^ them,—uo]b observing that ip 
such matters tame makes all the dif 
ferenoSjir and that a measure whob^ 
wo^ have done ham fifty yeats^ 
ago, may be beneficial now, m. effi^ 
queaoe of the gradual develQ|^nt* 
and preparataou of the uatlcoMp^d 
for its aaoprioo in the , 

. It is rematkalde^ tuf 
what excesses unaciiboldE human 
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natien, in au then- subsequent revo¬ 
lutions, have never carried thmr 
notions of liberty so fax as they did 
in 1708. Theydi4fve beeh teaming 
lessons in the nesr stage of national 
life into which thateovLVulsion ushereti 
them: TheioMdlo classes have become 
fitter for the enjoyment of freedom 
than th^ theh lrere: what has made 
&em. so IB the experience and suffer¬ 
ings they have gene through in the 
interval; and it is the lessons of that 
oxiierience, and the recollections ef 
that suffering, that frighten them at the 
idea of a re]>etition of the old excesses. 
Popular liberty is now so familiar to 
Burom in idea, and to ourselves in 
actiuu practice, that the present age 
is beginning to wonder at the dread 
commotion and alarm which spread 
tliroughout EnTc>p«i on the ontW-st 
of the first P’ronch Revolution. This 
arises from forgetting the state of 
things then. Beventy years ago, 
|K)pnlar liberty was a thing unknown 
upon th(‘ Continent. Kings ‘and 
ininces govemeti, and the nations 
submitted like automatons. The 
“divine right of kings” wasjegarded 
as a fundainonhd point of the Chris¬ 
tian religion ; and the riglrts of the 
l)eonle to he consulted as to their 
motte of >)eing governed, was a thing 
never dreamed of. All tins looks 
very iv.prehensible nowadays ; ,but 
nohotly then thought of the opposite. 
It was simply a stage which comes 
in the general histoiy of nations—an 
inevitable ejKMjh in their development 
—and for which no individuals, or 
olass of individuals, were to blame. 
A rare combination of circumstances, 
and a happy national temperament, 
broke up this era piecemeal and gr^ 
dually in Brit ^; but in France it 
gave way suddenly, like the mptur- 
ing of an ice-field. Th# surrounding 
Ouutinental States stood i^hast at 
the terrible whirljpool of fire tlmt sll 
at once, by a sndaeta convulsion, ay 
petered in the midst of them. The 
lieoples'began to awake, and think, 
ju\d Uojic—-the Clovemmeuts were 
filled with nottmJ anger and terror; 
and, !is the event showed, latter 
had more cause to fear than tiie 
former had to r^oioe. 

Political parties ^in Franco have 
never iu:id|pnood ‘ the value ‘of com- 
•W 
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pTcsnise. They tve not. oodtent to 
give a little lieie and get a'little thiue, 
or even to accept a mow but stei^' 
^grandisement of thdi^ party.' In 
i^glaud, statesmen aie> eontePf to 
advocate pmdples. and' to W^alt. 
Great questions, whether "rdipous, 
conunerciai, or goventmtsim — 
whether ' Catholic Emani^ation, 
Free-Trade, or Boform—are dfebatea 
for thirty or forty years before they 
olAain the .assent of the Brirish 
Senate ; and even then the opjpw- 
tion is so steady, and public opinion 
sympathises so little With extreiiu* 
measures, that the mi^orffy' cannot 
dispense with cantion Jind forbear¬ 
ance in following up their success. 
John Bull won’t stand rough-riders 
in Downing Stred|f^ even tlic fail¬ 
ures of the jiresetff^lreniment in do¬ 
mestic legislationammdantly testify. 
He regards change with ^struat: 
he must have the matter debated all 
round, to make sure there is nothing 
dangerous bojbind it: and if it plainly 
trench upon established rii^ts of 
property, the best of State reasons 
generally foil to move him frtmi his 
attitude of sturdy opposition. In 
France, on the other hand, political 
parties act too much on the princi¬ 
ple of tout on rim. They never ^vo 
quarter antagonists or defeated 
principles.' The mmority are ever 
ready to domineer and play the despot; 
and the minority is genei^ly ^tdseas 
ready to play the assassin. Hence 
the mob and the army are the ju 
of last appeal for the Firnu^ M 
ture ; grand party-questions debated 
in tbe Assemmy are mtlmately fought 
out in the streets. The gi^Obtine—a 
regiment of grenadieiw to eject the 
deputies—repeated swwBrffihgs of the 
House of Peen^ or elnmges in the 
eleetoml law by violent exercise of 
the royal urerej^ver---rtydurion8 m. 
the street or an insperhd cov^ 
mumare deSpex^^floteaaS'. 
by whidi, owing to the wms|'4tf 
cretion and fimtual 
amonght its politicsl purtieB, 
ment in Frwee .for tlm 
score yeesa has bemt &spsis4‘i^ ;; 

This defbot is due 

narieidd temtienkinent .^ihe FreisA; 




ment to man,” says ColerUlgi^ " is in 
an inverse ratio to the' vigour of Ids 
fldf-govemmont." Now. reiteni^ 
experience has shown il^ tfae Fi^ch 
people cannot direetly sumage ^teir 
own aifairs; the ^ei£-go^ minority 
is harassed by a turbiueht minorify, 
to whose Imdaett attacks ite'verandr 
anon faBs a pregr ; and accordingly it 
is content to resi^ to the Execntive 
no inconsiderable portion of its liber¬ 
ties, on condition of being secured in 
the safe enjoyment of the remaindcn 
This insecurity of the social and 
govcniracntal fabric in Prance is 
the effect of a manifold combination 
of causes: Firstly, the national revo¬ 
lutions have been so sweeping and so 
frequent, that there is liarflly an in¬ 
stitution left which is bodged round 
by the potent prestige of antiquity, 
which uns taken toot in the minds of 
the people, or become associated with 
the gloiy of the State. For nigh 
seventy years everything has bc£n 
in a state of change—a series of dis¬ 
solving views: hence each ambitious 
leader or party does nut scruple to 
attempt one change more ; while the 
nation, unless its material interests 
are afl’ccted, looks on apathetically)-— 
ehaug^ iudeod, being the only thing 
to ^ich it has crown habituated. 
Tills is aggravated by the cirenm- 
.stance that the ixiliticians ofFranco, 
us a class, have little to lose by 
change or convulsioiL Brilliant and 
able as many of them are, they are 
politicians and nothing more, and 
have nothing to think m but the ad¬ 
vancement of their position in the 
State.. The statesmen of England 
almost all belong to a class abiding¬ 
ly interested in the prosperity and 
tranquillity of the country: political 
career, though willingly eiiter^ upon 


opmion in Frapee is not so developed, 
•niere ate no coundy courts or mupi- 
cipal institutions, Us ua tlurou^ 
wnichthe sentimdi^ts Of allp^s of 
the kingdom can mlake^td^eth^ves 
knSwn and felt; and the dof^uenpe 
Ib; tliat an Ast^mbly/ once elect^ 
proceeds on any conrse it pleases, 
without ever heeding to *‘feel the 
pulse " of the public. In this way it 
was, for iust^oe, that tiie French 
Assmbly, in 1801, naturally suspi¬ 
cious of l^ing overshadowea by tne 
Executive, and detmnined on being 
the ruling power in ^e State, cha- 


as a noble pursuit, only entails u^n 
them sacrince and ei^nse; ana in 
m^y cases their private podtion is 
so distin^iahed that it overdiadows 
thdur^ mplic one — whereas Frmich 
potitaelans have rarely any private 
position to fall back ufion, and are 
too ready to adopt any liourse wluch 
promises to invest them with the 
prestige and emolnmcmts of office, 
^cre there is a well-devel^^ Pub¬ 
lic Opinion, the efforts of aich poli¬ 
tical adventuimare checked and 


a ilaggcr to tlie Presidents throat; 
whereniKin Louis Napoleon, knowing 
bt^tter than they the wants and wishes 
of France, retoried by knocking them 
into the dust, and was forthwith ex¬ 
onerated for BO doing by an almost 
unanimous vote of approval iiPin the 
nation. Louis Philinpe, mal cugiSf 
sought to maintain ms position by 
appealing to the selfishness of the 
ming classes, by corrupting the De¬ 
puties by a lavish bestowal of State 
patronage, and unduly attending te 
the interests of the boimfeoisie or 
middle-class, who had made the Be- 
volution of 1830; and Jo! a revolt of 
the lower classes, the ouvAen^ drove 
iiim from tlie throne. Louis Nijpo- 
loou has taken a different course, .a 
bolder and a wiser. Firmly seating 
himself on the throne, he has pro¬ 
ceeded to attend to the wants of oil 
classes of the nation and all parts of - 
the couiitiy alike—the lowest classy 
perhaps, more than tbeother%.be<^8& 
they need it more, France wants 
a hand to act and a head to tdiinJc,— 
and she has got both in Douis Napo¬ 
leon. The prin^le of his Ooysi;u- 
ment is that of Frederick the Cri^ 
and bis own uncl^ Everytl^^ for 
the peo{de. nothmg by t^nvr-a 

B le me most suitable for tlis 
nation in its present s^e; 
and in. his style (^.seiKHt ^ bears.in 
mind the not less discruiowaiig re¬ 
mark (d' his great rBk^ye,'that 
“ France loves to be nded by an ann 
iron in velvei.” ^ 

Ftanca is s^.yomig ih 
and appwrmily fosny 

a> 
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settled order of thin^ Her sole 
present element of stoDility {sach as 
it is) is to be fbttud in tier znraJ 
populationand, stKinge to say, it 
18 to the areiy nuserios of her hrst 
Berohition that t&e owes this chief 
bar to revolution now. The over¬ 
issue of assiguats or paper-notes, 
based on the con6scated estates of 
the Church and the nobility, which 
for years product^d such intend misery 
in France, had the effect of exposing 
these estates to be bought piecemem 
by persons of limited means; and 
this circumstance, nccompauied by 
the abolition of the right of prim<>- 
geniture, has in mirse of time 
covered all the rural districts with 
small properties, now amounting to 
about eleven millions in uuinuor. 
Amidst a rural population of this 
kind the spirit of innovation and 
revolution never takes root,—they 
constitute a class eminently Conser¬ 
vative in habits and ideas j and it is 
this class whicli at present possessits 
a clear minority of votes in all ap¬ 
peals to the nation. Modern Fnuice 
has sometimes been likened to Rome 
under the Emperors,—but several 
important differences must bo ob¬ 
served. Rome in later times was 
oidv a System : there was no Roman 
nation,"its armies were mercenaries, 
its emperors often aliens. ^The whole 
power of France, on the other hand, 
IS based on the French nation: from 
this it results tliat the Army is the 
Pedple; and conscmiently the mili¬ 
tary revolutions in Prance arc made 
in sympathy with the populai' fwl- 
ings,—not, as in Rome, at the mere 
Clarice of a Prsetorian caste or mer¬ 
cenary legions. The other great dif¬ 
ference we would briefly indicate be¬ 
tween modern France and Imperial 
Rome consists in the circumstance 
that France has an abuudaitt rural 
population, while Rome imdcr the 
emperors had none;—the Soil of the 
former country being for the most part 
owned by the free millions who cul¬ 
tivate it> while rile mral districts of 
" the latter were overrun by properties 
of vast size, %wtied. by a few mag¬ 
nates, and peopled by a sprinkling of 
herdsmen daves; a difference which 
investa modem France with a vitality 
nnd' stability far superior to Rome 
imder' the emperors. Idke later 
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^me, however. France for the lad: 
six^ years has oeen an elective deS' 
potism, ami such she is likely long to 
continue. The peculiar genius of the 

S le,—^their aversion to hereditaru 
, and their worship of personal 
prestige, conspires with their political 
circumstances to weau them m>m the 
principle of Legitimaw, and to at¬ 
tract them to that of Election. Le- 
gitimacy m^ ostensibly revive in 
France, but in reality it will only be 
a fresh illustration of the principle of 
election: for should Heuri Giug 
ever be recalled to the throne of his 
fathers, it will only be as a pie oiler, 
—it will be because his is the only 
name under which the nation con 
take shelter from anarchy. Then as 
now the French throne will be elec¬ 
tive, and the nation will continue to 
bt‘ overshadowed by the presrige of 
great names. 

The worst feature of revolutionary 
France — the one which occasions 
most dismiictude to reffcctiiig minds, 
and whicli oppost'S the greatest ob¬ 
stacle to the establishment of settled 
government in that countp^—is, that 
the unlunging of the national mind 
has been as great in the social and 
moral world as in the {tolitical, Wc 
have not space to treat adequately of 
this subject, but it is a most vital one. 
Great as Jire the present political dis¬ 
advantages of France, these might bo 
rtimedied were the moral condition of 
the people in a healthier state. Of all 
forms of government, virtue is most 
iudisponsabie to a democracy. Yet 
what do we find in Prance ? A moral 
chaos everywhere. “ Society in 
Franco,” says M. Thiers, " has ar¬ 
rived at that state of moral pertur¬ 
bation, that ideas the most natural, 
the most evident, the most universally 
acknowledged, are put in doubt;'* 
and such is tffo utter confusion of 
thoughts and principles, that the 
plainest tmths miut be demonstrated 
i^tuew. The language of De Toeque- 
’ illfc is stiU stronger. “ Was there 
ever an age,” he says, “ Eke oure? 
Did num ever witness, as in our days, 
a world where nothing u fixed; wh^e 
virtue is without genius, and genius 
without honour; where the love of 
order is confounded wirii a taste for 
tyrants, and the holy worship'bf 
liberty with contempt for the kws; 
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where couBciencc throws but a doubt- two western kingdoms, the %tw 
lij^it upon human actions; where iirinciples are less powei^ thouj^ 
nothing any lunger seenw forbidden of rapidly matnrmg in Germany, and m 
permitttHi, neither honest nor shame- due time will transfii/^ theomsehrea 
nil, neither true nor false 1* The re- also into the now torpid popnl^ion 
volutions of the middle-classes in of Russia. In his liewly puUished 
Franco may be over--at least they volume,* Sir Archibald Alison gives 
are robbed of their terrors; for thest* an able and lucid sketch of the. 
classes have triumphed, suffered, and stm^ffile lietweeii the (Jonstitutional 
learnt; and, mon*ovn\ there is tio and despotic principles in Ger- 
class above them by whose plunder many during the hve - and • thirty 
they might gain. But the revolutions years which followed the first awafc- 
ofthchuver classes—of the OMtWcrs - ening of the German people to na- 
have yet to rim their course. “ Ln tional life in 1813. The oppression 
profynete (feift!« vul! ” is their dread whieli attended the ascendancy of 
w!i tell word. They (^inspire and fight the French under Napoleonin'Oen- 
for supremacy in the State, not for the tnd Enroi>e sent the iron into the 
sake of its political adA*antages, but heart of the Oemmns; and in the 
that they may thereby be enabled to mighty confiii^t with the invaders 
plunder their Iwtters. Such arc the wliicli tf»ok plai'a in 181;M.'5, the 

S rineljiles of the lied Rci>ublic—that Gc'noan Gourts, often on the brink 
read spectre which tlm’atencd France of failure, made the most Btri*iiiiou.s 
in Im 48— from Avho.s<‘ fangs she lias npjieals in the name of Imwlom to 
songlit refuge under the mgts of Na their }K‘oj)}e. If no cxjiress promist' 
polcon i fl.- -ami wdiicli, though tem- w.as made by their sovereigns to the 
THirarily chained, wails and watches German people vheu the War of Li- 
lilie a fieiul of darkness for a favour- hcration commenced, thatthcyshould 
able moment to resninc its onslaught, enjoy n'prc.sentative institutions as 
The sudden death of the prewnt gal- the rewani of their exertions, it is 
laut EmjMTov—tin* ilaggcv or ])iBtul beyond <|ucstion that this was uni- 
of an assassin—wfinld leave Franei^ versally underetood,—it breathes in 
without a liMul; and would not such cvciy pige of the soul-inspiring 
a momentai'y inttvregnmn sulficc to strains of Kiirner, and constituted 
evoke tJie watchful demon,and plunge the mainspring of' the astonishing 
France onct' more into terrible anar- efiorts made f»y his <*oimtrynien at 
chy f Tliis is the serious na'k ahead tliat eventful p'riod. As the'stniggle 
—the ilroadest antagonist of French wont on, however, the 8ovorei]ms 
rreedom and priwperity. And how spoke out iilainly. Gn 2r»th May 
long it will take ere this new strarinn 181."}, when the (Continent was quak- 
of iyvoluti(»nists betanght wi.siloni by iiig at the sudden resurreetion of 
aufioring, or till the sanctifying in- tlu'ir dread enemy Napoleon, a royal 
fluettcftsot'Teligitmsinkdow'nthrmigh decree was issued by the King of 
their t-uvbid masses, and bring peace, I*russia declaring tbai: “arepresento- 
we cannot conjecture. If it come tion of the peo}d*‘ shall be formed, 
ever, it is well—it is enoimh. . . to sit at Berlin, and the 

fcfin«*e the decay of the Glassie em- functions of which are to extend its 
pircs. the course of cmlisation in deliberations upon those objects 
Europe has benm revers'd. Reaching of le^sUition v^ich concern the per- 
the shores of tlie Atlantic tlurough sonafrights of citizens and their pn>- 
the southern kinploms, it has U‘gun perty, including taxation." And a 
to flow ba-'k thnmgh the central . fortnight after (June 18), when the 
regions qf the Oontihent. Englimd hosts of Napohnin were already 
and France are the starting-points massed on the Belgi^ frontier, this 
from which National Development promise of poi«ilar institutions was 
and its twin Liberty have TOmmcneed e.vtended to the w'Hole Germomic 
their po^'sa eastward through the OoiiftHleracy, by an article in the 
Old World. Predominant in these Fimdamenw Act which provided 

* Jlititmy of Jinrofttfrim the of Xatft^eon in ISIS to the Accemon of Louie 
ffopoieon iu 1852. Vol. V. 





there sbftU he aBaeoii^iee 
the States iu all the countries of the 
Ooufederatioa.” But ivhat came of 
all these i^e^Ces ? 'Beft. days iifter 
the sigaatoK) of this solemii Act, 
the battle of Waterloo was fooghh 
the mdependeuce of Germany was 
secured, and, f’he dan|^, all 
memory of the promises passed aa^ay. 
By the spring of 1S16 tJie Goveni- 
ments liad begun to shackle the jiress 
for atlvfx^ting liberal ophiious ; and 
when, in 1817, the Rlunush provinces 
asktHl a ftilttlineiit of the promises 
made iu 1815, tlie Ihussian Goveni- 
raent received the address coldly, 
observing, with no little effrontery, 
that “ those who sidnnmish the king 
are guilty of douljting th<> iiiviolabi- 
liry of his wiord !’’ Tliree years more 
}>a8Si‘(.l .way without any steps Iwing 
taken to redciO)) the royal prt^niises; 
and i?j the German Courts Ix*- 
caine .so jilamuHl at the succt'sslul 
revolutions in Hpjun ajul Italy, that 
tljoy gave up evi'i) the seinbJaiW'o ol‘ 
abidijig by tnek ibroier pledges. Th<i 
“ Fiiml Act,” regulating the. cousti- 
tntioii of the C!onled<'racy, signed on 
17th May of lltat year, eontatned 
ehmse.s deehmiig that “ no eunstitu- 
tion waild lx- <‘.han»e4l except in a 
constitutional w.iy,’^ ajvd titut any 
State might call n]>an tlie Oonledi:- 
racy to assist it in })^e^'entiHg <*hauges 
iHJing made in any other way ;—the 
effset of tlie first of these pruvibions 
Iwing, to give the inituitive in all 
political changes bi the constituted 
authorities alonc'; and of the second, 
to bring an overwhelming force to 
cnv<h any attempt at clmnge on the 
part of t)ie people. 

Let us observe the composition of 
the Germaine Diet, in order to under¬ 
stand Ikjw this aiTangeuient worked 
The pres*‘nt Cennnn ConieiKuatioa 
dates from the Conp^ess of Viemut. 
“ The weakness of the old Empire,” 
says Alison, “had been sufficiently 
proved by the wars of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; the crown of tlie Kaisars had 
crumbled at the. stroke of Napoleon’s 
sword. A seiwmte empire had been 
created and acknowledgeil in Austria; 
separate kingdoms in Pnissiix Ba^ 
vstria, and Saxony ; duchies ana elec¬ 
torates in the lesser States; but the 
ancient and venerable bond of the 
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Oharlemagne, Imd been dissolved. 
The danger was ipreat that out of 
this circnmstanca a jibeah t^ril, of a 
more wious and lasting ibod than 
any which had tteen ese^ieil hy the 
war of liberation, might m inemnvd. 
Placed midway l^tweeu Fi’ance and 
Bussia, each of wliicli ^yas under a 
single head, and actuated by the 
stron^st spirit of conquest, there 
was the greatest risk that Germany, 
broken into supamto priuci]iaiities, 
and actuated by se^mraie interests, 
might be unable to msint either taken 
singly, and Ixyond all quKfstiun would 
be crushed by tlu* two acting in con¬ 
cert.” ImpriWd with tliese dangen^ 
it was the first care of the Con^'ess 
of Vienna to frame a fixleral eonstitu- 
f Um for all the Genuan Rtati'-s, which 
should secure tlieiu ag.vin8t the dan¬ 
ger eitUer of foreign attack or of 
internal discord. hWdi mi'nibiT of 
Hie Confederacy bonml liiiuself to 
assist in defVudiug from attack not 
only entiri! Gt'rmauy, but every 
Hcjiartite State of the League, and 
rcciprocaUy guanintwl to esich other 
the whole of their iMissewsions includ¬ 
ed ivithiii the Gonfedemtion. They 
bound thtimselvcfi to <'ut<‘r into no 
treaties hostile to the Confederacy— 
not to make, ivar u)*ou one auotlior 
upon any pn^text, and to .submit all 
tlieir ditfcreiiecs to the ilecisioii of the 
Diet. It wjw also pr(»vi<l(Ml that the 
subjticts of each state might inherit 
or acipiire landed property in any 
otlic.r stati;, without being subject to 
heavier Ixirdens than the naf-ives of 
that .state ; that free emigration wan 
to be penuU/ted from one stab,* to 
iinotlier, if the latter wen- willing to 
reccii e the, cMiiigrants ; and that tin; 
Hubjeefs of eaeli might enlist in tlie 
w'n'ioe of any other, if not, alreatly 
subjein; to military oerviee in their 
own countrjx The formation of such 
a federal union for Germany was the 
greatest sendee which the Congress 
■ >f Vienna n-ndered to Europe. Ger- 
nmny herself has benefited immensity 
i»y tnis wise and most natural ar- 
raugement. The formation iu 1840 
of the ISbllveK in-“or union for the 
purpose of ct'ikcting impoxt and ex¬ 
port duties ou one unifonniicak, for 
behoof of the states eompo^g the 
union—though not coexb^ve with 

v« n jV iS « <• 
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Btill further consolidated the Ger¬ 
man nation, as well as improved its 
material condition. And thus the 
Fatherland — peaceful within, re- 
siHJcted without—was moulded into 
a \ fiHt empire, now containiim forty 
millions of iuliah^ants, belonging 
to the same race, shaking the same 
language, actuatecf in the main by 
the same sentiments, and rapidly 
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tlio despotic tendencies of the Russian 
autocrat.” 

But Germany is not£ree; and there¬ 
fore the tranquillity which cannot be 
broken from without may be ruptur¬ 
ed from within. Liberty brows by 
contagion,—but the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1830 did nothing for Gennan 
freedom. And the reason of this was, 
that France was then too much feared 
increasing alike in wealth and popu- byGermanytoheimitatedbyher. The 

tyranny of the French occupation was 
still vivid in the minds of the pt^uple. 
Germany, fresh from the rack of con¬ 
quest, trembled lest she should be 
subjected anew to the torture: the 
terrors of the past overpowered the 
sympathies of the present. The war¬ 
like spirit became universal in the 
German youth, and for the time sup¬ 
planted that of internal discontent. 
The landwehr (militia) was called out 
in all the Ststes of the Confederacy, 
and the iieople everywhere obeying 
the, summons, reimired to their seve¬ 
ral rallying-points singing the songs 
of Kdnier, and recounting the vicUi- 
ries of the Fatherland. The murmurs 
and comphiints of the ioumalists and 
students in some of tne towns were 
drowned in the shouts of patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm. “ A national sentiment,” 
says the annalist, “then got entire 

i Missession of the Pnissian youth. 
>rror at the thoughts of the conquest 
of 1814-10 slipping frim their hands, 
and u jealous dread of the Trico¬ 
lor flag, formed an effectind barrier 
gainst the revolutionary contadon.” 
That contagion, however, tm>ugh 
powerless on the main body of the 
people, fermented vigorously in cer- 
tiiiii quarters; and as the favourite 
policy of the German Oovenunents is 
to crash ideas «by torce, and answer 
complaint hy coercion, the Diet, un¬ 
der the guidance of Metternich, tak¬ 
ing advantage of the general conster¬ 
nation, passed various decrees which 
in a manner extinguished all politiod 
freedom, even in expression, tbiongh- 
out the Confederacy. These despotic 
and reactionaty decrees created ou 
immense seusanon in west^ Europe, 
and were invei|^ed 'gainst in no 
measiu^dtermsinthe liberd journals 
and le^lative assemblies of France 
and Inland. “ These decrees,’^ it 
was said in both, ^ conririnnude the 
labours of the congresses of Ijaybach, 


lation. 

“ Jn a social and political point of 
view (oltsorvcs our author), the furmotion 
of the German Confederacy has proved 
a very great blessing, not only to its own 
mombors, but to Europe in general. To 
its existence humanity is mainly indebt¬ 
ed for the long peace winch succeeded 
the revolabiOnary war, with the inesti- 
luablo blessings which it brought in its 
train. Oerranny, for two centuries be¬ 
fore, had not merely boon the l>attie-iiold 
of Europe, but the coveted prise which 
provoked its wars. The lesser states, 
incapable of resisting the ossault of the 
greater, afforded only a bait to tempt 
their cupidity. Religious zeal strove at 
one period to effect their subjugation, in 
order to realise the seducing dream of 
unity of belief; rcgul ambition, at an¬ 
other, to effect the substantial acquisition 
of universal dominion. The lesser states 
of Germany formed a sort of ‘ land de¬ 
batable,’ into which Qustams Adolphus 
rushed to dofend tlie cause of religious 
freedom, and Frederick tho Great to 
anticipate the dreaded partition by 
Austria, niid revolutionary Franco to 
convulse and overturn the world. The 
Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Yeara' 
War, the Revolutionary Wor, the fierc¬ 
est strifes which have stained tho soil of 
Europe with blood in modem times, 
have all arisen from the political weak¬ 
ness and defenceless condition of tho 
lesser states of Germany. But the cose 
was very different when those little 
principalities formed part of a vast Con¬ 
federacy, capable of bringing 300,000 
moil into tho field, and backed by 
Austria and Prussia, whose armies could 
in a few mouths double that armed host. 
Even the greatest power's shrank from 
jwovoking such a colossus. More than 
this, its oxisteuce in the centre of Europe 
prevented the great powers from attack¬ 
ing each other. Beyond all doubt, it 

the impediment of the German Coa- 
fedomey which kept asunder Frauee and 
Russia iu 1031, and preserved the peace 
of Europe at a time when it was so rio- 
hmily threatened by t^ pm pi^wdin t 
efforts of the French revolutionists and 
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of Troppau, and of CarlKbad; strip 
the Qomious of all the. guaraateoa of 
liberty provided for them in the or- 

S >nic act of the Oonfedcracv, viohvte 
e constitutions established py com¬ 
mon aceonl between governments and 
the people, and sap the foundation of 
representative governments, by pla* 
cing the national assemblies under a 

S Kiciid and foreign surveillance, and 
unying them the right to refuse to 
vote taxes or of eontrolliu^ their ex¬ 
penditure.” Multitudes of petitions 
were presented from the Free Towns 
and lesser Stiites of Germany against 
these deerces, but in vain. The ol)- 
vious hopelessness of any attempt on 
the iMirt of Wiirtemberg, Bavana, or 
Baden, w’ith the ai<l of Hamburg. 
Bremen, and Frankfort, to withstand 
tlie great military moTUireliies of Aus¬ 
tria and Prussia, then and for long 
after prevented any iusurreetionary 
movement, or, when sueh did bnuk 
ouL reuderetl it easy of sujipression. 

But 1848 came, .'lud found Ger¬ 
many much changed from what it 
wjis in 1830, The drctid of French 
conquest wiis much lessoned in the 
minds of the people, wliih* the love 
of liberty and <lisuke to their false 
and tyrannising Governments had 
greatly incretused. The consequence 
w'at^ that when France rose in revolt, 
the lemiing cities of Germany n»se 
too; and a score of thrones, srnml and 
great, were shakdh to their founda¬ 
tion. But the conduct of the revolu¬ 
tionists W'as too \iolciit, — the at¬ 
tempts of their Idlers at organisation 
were feeble and ina<ie(iuately support¬ 
ed,—the fervour of the hour passc'd 
away, and Kings and Princes once 
more assumed the ejection of ajQ'airs, 
after making most lil^ral pledge and 
concessions to their people. vVliere 
are these coucessionsnow ( Again, as 
after 1815, the German Courts have 
revoked their promises, and seem 
madly resolved to uphold the despo¬ 
tic regime to the last. True, a m^o- 
ri^ m the nation still sympatbiic 
with the old influences, but every 
year th^ do iMt more feebly, and soon 
the balance will turn the other way. 
On the one nde arc arrayed the agH- 
cttltural States, ammated witii a 
strong* militaiy feeling, governed by 
a nobUity, and deqtly tinci- 

tuxed with feudal ideas; on the other 


are the free towns and commereda! 


levelling ideas, and animated with a 
passionate desire for free institutions 
and participation in the govt^rnment 
of the country. Tlie former piu1y are 
still tlie more numerous^ but the* lat¬ 
ter are the more energetic; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
conwn'ative feelings of the imyority 
proceed much more from a dreiul of 
the con^nilsiotts which accompany re¬ 
volution, than from approval of the 
existing order of things. Hence (ns 
may haptien in course of time) Were 
the Revolution once establlMhed by a 
vigorous effort of the jiopular l»arty. 
the conservative majority woum 
disajipear — thousands aequiesi'ing 
once the cltange was ucconqdished. 
Of the influence of tlie Army, as a 
means of upholding tlie present state 
t»f things, Sir A. Alison obsi'rves :— 

Cbustitutod as tho army in all the 
Coafwlcracy is, its voiu« is tho exponent, 
not the controller of goiioral opinion. As 
every luou, of whatever rank, without 
exception, is bound to serve tltrco years 
in the armed force, at the expimtiun of 
which period bo retires, and makes way 
for his successor, who during that iieriod 
has grown up to tho military ngc, tho 
army is in fact an aitned depufalion of 
tfu nation, just os the juries in America 
aro a judicial committee of tho imyority. 
It is possible w'ith a mercenary force, 
which has no synipathy with tho people 
among whom tliey aro introduced, or 
with a victorious host which follows 
tho standards of a Csesar or a Nni>oloon, 
to crush cfiEectually for a iimo tho ex¬ 
pression of goncral opinion ; but with 
an army constituted as those of the Gor¬ 
man states aro, this is impossible. Tbo 
people have ornts in their own bauds: 
tbo whole population have l>oen trained 
to their use; if they ore dissatisfied with 
the existing system, they have tho remedy 
ill their own power. No one succession 
of soldiers remains so long in the service 
as to come to be detached from tho 
people,* and belong to the military caste.” 


mid luamifact-unng diatnots, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, 
the very cradle of innovanng and 


These remarks are eminently sound 
in the main, but it must not be for- 

S otten that, .is long as puldic ofnnion 
oes not uiMNjuivoiwlyloan the other 
way, the Army ever raclines to sap- 
port the £x<^tive which pays it, aM 
to which it is attached by a hatured 
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esprit de Cftrps. A majority of the 
Qennan peojiie, terrified at the spectre 
of Eevolution, still sympathise with 
the existing OovenunentB, despite 
the reaetiimaiy spirit tiow displayed 
by them, and the anriy is on the whole 
loyal anti devoted. But' the balance 
is on the eve of turning; and if the 
German Ooiirts do not yield iu time 
to the just demands of their subjects, 
a chance sjjtvrk may suffice to set the 
whole States of the (.loufederaey in a 
blaze of revolt. 

One groat upholder of the anti- 
popular iwimc in <it>rmany is Kus- 
sia. The German Courts, jealous of 
their imvilnges, and most unwisely 
averse .to rin; j)rincii>le of compro- 
mist; by which alone the antjjgonistic 
Liberal and despotic prin<!iplcs exist¬ 
ing in all Stiites can be withheld 
from revolutionary eollksion—tlinugli 
at pivsent supported by a large por 
tion of the middle elasses in Oer- 
inany, who dread an outburst of 
rev(»lntion and aiiarchy'- have ol'late 
years felt more and more the pre- 
cariousuess of their poMitiou, and 
seek to strengthen it by leaning 
upon llie aiian mfliience of the 
Czai’s. Tlie bond whit;h cements 
this alliance is the strong one of 
self-iuteiest. It is the great object 
of the sagacious rulers anri states¬ 
men of Kussia to keep at a distance 
from their frontiers the working of 
the revolutionary prineiple. M'tjc 
that seed once to tiike root in 
their soil, it would introduce an 
oleiueut of weakness and disintegra¬ 
tion into tlie now eouipact empire 
of the Czars; and hence they s<’ek 
to inaiutHin an aristocratie auJ semi- 
fendnl Germany l)otwf'i<n them and 
the democmey of IVanee and con¬ 
stitutionalism of England. Several 
circumstances have eminently con¬ 
duced to favour the establisnineut 
of Russian influence in Geimany. 
One of these is the dread of Franc 
which has long possessed the German 
people. In IS 15 the must jiuxious 
care was taken by the Oonfedoraey 
to erect and memtain a jfmwcrliil 
chain of lukrrier-fbrt-resses on the 
skle of Franco, wfiile lurf: a single 
kreiitz-dollar was apent in similar 
precautions against tiio mUitsty 
£t of Russia. Th#waS na1t|m 
cireumstonces,—fVance had 
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lutherto been the scourge, Kussta 
the tdly, of Gennan fi-cedom ;--but 
the feeling, tliough still existing, is 
on the decliue, and is likdy ere 
long to take the opposite direcrion. 
i^othcr source of Kusstan inffuence 
in Central Europe is the great 
uumiior of Germans who enter tho 
service of the Czare,—the militaiy 
and State service of Russia furnish¬ 
ing employment to the numerous 
youth of noble extraction in Ger¬ 
many, as the East India Company 
does for the middle clsiases of Great 
Britain,—and these Russianised Gor¬ 
mans react in due course upon 
the senHiiients of the community iu 
thi'ir own t•ou^Jt^)^ A third cause 
Is tho oxtuiordiuarv scries of matri¬ 
monial nlliaiiees Avhieh tho iiujxjrial 
family of Russia Jias contracted M'ith 
the feigniiig familivK in Germany, 
and which has secun'il for it mte- 
rested symjnithiseis and partisans 
in many of the flourls of Central 
Europe. A fourth and very hn- 
putant source of Muscovite in- 
fintujee in Germany ari.ses from the 
I)e(uiliar govenimentnl constitution 
of that »un]»ift!,—which, instead of 
forming one eotnpaet whole, is split 
into a number of i»etty kingdoms, 
princedoms, dukedoms, ami free 
cities, oju'.h projjortionnbly w'eak, 
and otfering unusual facilities for 
the ojM'ratitm of foreign intrigue. 
It is easy to talk of the njtathy 
and want of mtioiiRl feeling in 
Germany, but it is difficult to ima¬ 
gine oppositi' feelings predominant 
m the present constitution of the 
Germanic eomttmnitj. Supia«e cadi 
county of England » scijarate centre 
of force, an mdv'f^endent State,— 
how' sluggish t^uld be the ^neral 
action. Iiow open the kingdom to 
the action of foreign intrimie I Sup* 
prts*' England south of the Humber 
split intt> many sejxvrate States, as 
iu the of the Heptarchy, and 
Scotland and Northumbria fonning 
'one united and homogeneous empire 
on its northern fifontier,—suppo^H^ 
also thal^ dyoE^y of this 

larger Scotland aystematically Uiti^- 
ifiarried with the reigning imaiHes 
of the little States of the Socttln 
intrigued with their statenpei^ and 
kept agents to observe aod iafiiton'ce 
as ihueh as posaibte the publio fieel- 
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ing,—suppose finally that the Got- 
enuneuts of these petty States were 
all more or less at feud with a 
powerful minority of their subject^ 
aud counted on the powerful mili¬ 
tary assistance of tneir Northern 
neinhl>our a» the sheot-ruichur of 
Order against Bcrolution,—let the 
reader picture to himself such a 
state of things, and he will Im better 
able tu understand the rehition in 
which Germany stands tu Husuda, 
and the great influence W'hieh the 
latter Power oxerts over the Courts 
of Ceutial Emojie. 

But this source of i>owct likewiso 
is dotmietl to ptiss away. At-preseut, 
indeed, it looms greater than ever, 
and jK)Ssibly may vet uBsunu*. still 
direr dimeosions, 'The Revolutions 
of 184 m have served to make the Ger¬ 
man Coui-ts cling the mure closely 
to their protector; and not impro¬ 
bably the- next burst of the revolu- 
tionar}' tempest may bring the 
Muscovite armies in triuinjih into 
Gernmny to uphold the German 
Princes against their ]n.' 0 {jli‘s. If 
80 , it will Iw for the lost time; fi>T 
Russian influence* and the Russmn- 
ised (^Jonrts must, soon • thereafter, 
and US a direct eoustxutence of this 
Museoviti* invasion, Ite. swei>t out 
of the Fatliorlaud. Germany n*- 
quiros extenial nresHum to ‘ con- 
soUdat*' its l<Kisel.y-a<lUmug jMirts. 
A Nation docs, not mature hi n 
day,—aud the Gennaii people is as 
yet little more than half a century 
old. Under the old Genuau Empire, 
ruled by its stately Kaisars with 
their viceregitl Princes and Arch- 
bisliops of the Empiiti, the Teutonic 
people was a mere automatic raw 
material, moving ^und > ieldiug its 
resources at the, simple ^vill of the 
fc Tgyft cntave. The outbreak of the 
French . Revolution, with its wild 
Ireiusy for, freedom, sent a taint 
momentaiy tremor through this 
torpid mass cd* popuiatiou ^ but it 
was the Napoleomc iavumon, 
inroad of the French under Napoleon 
the l^perqr, that awoke in it the 
first throbbu^ fiS national life. The 
sufferings then endured first drew 
lAe hearts of all Q^mauy together; 
—in the Wm of liberation ttot fol¬ 
lowed, local or political divirions were 
fiM^otte^—Prussian, Bava- 


riuii, Haooveiian, Wiirtemberger. 
Aiistriaa, fought side, by side,—aiua 
it was shouts for the FixmerUmd, the 
common coimtiy (rf them all, that 
bujbt froxn their lips as they at length 
stood victorious aixd exulti^i on the 
banks of the Rlune. Wo have seen 
how the Congress of Tieima reunited 
this old Emjnre but ucw-bom people 
in a Confederacy of semrate Slates, 
and how, since then, .flie uistitntion 
the Zollvcrein has aided the work 
of consolidation by superimposing a 
cummerciai upon the political Ixmd 
of union. TJie progre-ss of this move¬ 
ment towards cousolidatiou betame 
strikingly I'videut iu 1B4H, wJiou a 
“United Germany” was the gi'aud 
object^ of the revolutionary It'axlers, 
the fair eidUmi which rose up in the 
fervent heaiis of the nation. The 
effort fjiiled, — the German people 
were not ripe for it. Megativehf, iHjr- 
h»j)8, tiny were,—tlwit is to wxy, Hiey 
>vo(ild liavt* »trod little to psut with 
the (ixistiiig legime,—but they were 
uot'sntHcienlly in earnest, nor sufli- 
cii'ntly trained, to com bine for the es- 
tiiblisnmeiit of a iu*w one. To aiguo 
from the failure in 1848 tliat a United 
Gennuny is iinpraidieublo, is of all 
inferences tlie most shortsighUjd aud 
siqKirficiiU. Tbiuk lnuw the national 
lil'e of Germany has grown since tho 
eoramencementof rtie etintmy,-- -mark 
how the eilbrt at GortiiMii unity lum 
b(«u gradually a]*prouching nearer to 
fu]fiim(‘nt, and do not ladhive iltat it 
will fait now' tliat tiie goal is fairly 
in sight. External prt'SSUTe is the 
great (xnisolidator of nations. It 
wa.s the pressui’t! «)f the French inva- 
8i(ni that began the work of national 
cohesion in GeiTiuiriy,—the pressure of 
Biirtsian influence, itinay tic(d liussian 
arms, is apparently destiued to 1ms the 
means of' eumpletiiig it. When she 
(‘merges fixsta that hist stniggle, Gesr- 
many will Iw not only free, Cut mdt- 
('d. Tl«: old fen’our for T(‘ulonja, 
the far-spreadiug Fatherland, wJiicli 
rang out so cxoltiugly in lh(s souj^of 
1813-Id, and which saw its visions 
take form tangibly though transient¬ 
ly iu 1848, w^ill then embody itself in 
a {loputar eoUMtitatkm, wuth a na* 
tiouaf Dh.t and Executive for the 
whole Geiiuauic race. Never, indeed, 
idR the miply (^* Germany Mj[{ud the 
(^tralised unity of France and Bus- 
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Hia. Berlin, Dresden, Munich, Hain> 
burg, Hanover, Mill continue Be{)arate 
centres of the national life; and the 
might of Germany, as of ancient 
Greec(‘, instead of gathering into one 
vast focus, uill' remain difhised 
throughout the land in rival jets of 
iiitellectual light,— so many vents 
for the national genius^ somany rallv- 
ing-fioints for the national strength. 
\Vliat ourmunfoipal institutions do for 
British freedom, those provincial ca¬ 
pitals will accomplish for the vaster 
realm of United Germany. And if, 
from their very minuteness, our inuni- 
cipid institutions more efficiently de¬ 
velop the political life of the jieople, 
the many capitals of Germany, it 
must be admitted, are better fitted 
to stimulate the development of in¬ 
tellectual genius. 

Sir Arenibold Alison repeatedly 
laiTients over the revolutions in Spain 
and Italy iu of France in 1830, 
and of Europe generally in 1848, as 
having inflicted the greatest injuiy 
upon the cause of freedom, *and 
done more than anything else to ex¬ 
tend the power of desjKitic Russia. 
Blit this, it appears Jo us, is only 
half the truth. In th(! main these 
resolutions foiled, but the princi¬ 
ples did not <lie w’ith the proje^-ts 
to which th»iy gave birth. The 
projiicts were for* the time knock¬ 
ed on the head, but the principles 
only dissemiuateil themselves more 
widely thnnigh tJie coinraiinity. They 
lost their newness, their strangeness,— 
the CDiuimuiity, if rejecting their 
extravagances, beeaine fainuiarised 
with what they hail of good, and a 
greater following was seeurwl for 
them wilt'll they next started into 
action. Revolutions are the result 
of a w'luit of compromise between 
the op|K)sing parties in a State, 
and of an obstinate adherence by 
one or other to exorbitant preci¬ 
sions. They generally spring from 
some sudden impulse given to feel- 
iugs which have long been growing 
in the public mind ; and as the con- 
stHuiencc of this uupulse, and of the . 
vehement and exciting action into 
which the popular leaders are thrown, 
the popular fetlings acquire an ex¬ 
aggerated development, from which 
i’l due time there is a 0 absidenco«~ 
sometimes a reaction. The better 


trained the people are to freedom and 
political action, the less exaggeration 
1 .H there, and the less recou. The 
unsuccessful Oonfinental revolutions 
wei-e tlic work of parties wemial in 
power and immature in spirit for the 
task they assigned to themselves,—but 
growing in both. The thirst for free¬ 
dom in the Gcnnanic race, though less 
impulsive, is quite as strong as in the 
French, and promises to l»c better 
balanced. It promises to rest more 
upon the regulated movement of the 
people themselves, than, as with the 
French, uiion the conduct of a tem¬ 
porary autocrat, to whom the nation 
delegates its authority and by a re¬ 
volution takes it away. Tlie Ger¬ 
mans aspire after a system of liberty 
by which the people will exerrise a 
steady regulating influence u]>on the 
Executive, so us to render levolu- 
tioiis unnecessary, and not, like the 
FreiM'h, inak(‘ “tliQ extreme medieiiie 
of the constitution its daily fowl.” 
Germany lias many advantages over 
Fraiure for the establishment of sueh a 
fraiuc of government; for example,- 
its many minor capitals, instead of 
one largo one,—the existence of an 
aristocracy, representing the elements 
of conservatism and onler,—and not 
least, that cumpunitively slow ger¬ 
mination of the principles of lilierty 
which fornis the best promise for 
their futufo hcalthv development. 
When wnipared with Britain iu regard 
to liberty, both France and Germany 
are children of yesterday who know 
nothing; nevertheless a marked dif- 
fe-nmee between these two nations is 
already oliservabie in their career of 
fn'cdom. France begun earlier than 
Germany, and jumpc< i at once towuixls 
the goal The monent the idea of 
liberty entered the mind of the French, 
they strove to realise it, in mad die- ^ 
regie d of everything elro, and befiMre ^ 
the nation at large had come to form 
any rational ideas on the subject. 
The id^ of lilierty and ^ popular 
lights in the German mind ger¬ 
minated much more riowly, — so 
much so, that though representative 
institutions and a constitutional form 
of government were promised to the 
Germans in 1815, it was not till the 
idea had extended itsdf, and been 
discussed for thirty-three years, 
the people b^i^ to act upon tibeir 
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eoBvietions. E7en then tbe move* 
oMirt was prcanatmB (being nsdnly 
haatcned the impiiue from revo 
luticmuied Parw),—the eloW'^ing 
Teutonic masses were but hiuf-im- 
pregnated with Liberal principles— 
anuin these circumstances the milure 
of (ho moTemoiit is only what every 
well-wisher to Germany should have 
desired. Providen(*e makes no mi»- 
takes in the direction of human affairs. 
It is through altOrtive revolutions 
that the Continental nations are be¬ 
coming ripe for freedom. Men never 
fully understand a thing save by ex- 
ix>nence Of and reflection upon its 
op^HMiitc ; and it is through the suf¬ 
ferings produced by violence and 
anarchy in these abortive revolts 
that the CoiitiniMitul nations, on their 
wayward course to freedom, appear 
destine.<l to be brought to perceive 
the advantages of that Order against 
which they Kjbid, and to whose good 
points they are often too blind. 
But a ]x*opIe that are really ready 
for freedom can always obtain it; 
and that the German |)eople arc thus 
maturing, is Ixyond question. The. 
Revolution of 184H may have 
strcngthennl the power of' Russia 
over the German courts, but it is 
weakening these eonrts themselves. 
And thus, under all these failures, 
and amid the deliris of successive re¬ 
volutions, there is slowly arising a 
Power essentially hostile to Russia, 
and which, in the emanriimtion of 
the [leoplc and fuller devidopinent of 
the national life, will discover the 
best stifeguard of \W«teni ami Cen¬ 
tral Eurt^ against the cncroacli- 
roents of Slavonic power. 

History teaches us that the centre 
of intellectual development does not 
always coincide writh the centre of 
, material power. In the time of 
Philip and Alexander, the centre of 
material power luul shifted from 
highly-cultivated Greece to compara¬ 
tively rude Macedonia; and this 
phenomenon, though not the general 
rule, is of fir^uent occurrence in the 
hist^ of nylons. ■ Indeed, the case 
of the Gre^ States dominate<l by 
Macedonia, tni^t soon be paralleled 
at the present di^ by the dominating 
attitade assumed by Jtussia towards 
(be States of Germany, were it not for 
tbe c<mstitotion of modem 


society. The acting portion of ancient 
communities was nummcadly insag- 
niflcxuit.—by far the larger {tortion. 
consisting of slaves, having luiithei 
part nor lot in the cummonweaith; 
and when the tliin upper stratum 
of freemen reached that stage (which 
comes at times to all coimnuuiiies) 
wheu mon, ^wn weary of nobly 
stemming the tide of ufl'uirs, lose 
fiiith in high principles and consult 
their ease by a policy of laimr aUa\ 
there was no class by ooJlisiou with 
which their old vigour could be main- 
Uiined. or from which their ranks 
could DC recniited by new blood. In 
the communities of modem Eurojxv 
on the oilier luuul, the periictual con¬ 
flict of claSHi‘8 lends to keep the 
uppifr ranks in vigour, while the 
abysws of the “peo|)le” lie like a 
vast subsoil below', which by judicious 
management may l>e brought up and 
incorporated with the sujterior strata. 
The oiwration of these happy cir- 
euinstamx's, it is to be hoped, will 
long* preserve in vigour the civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe ; and other causes, 
comjiarativcly unknown in umicut 
times, will asjiowc'rfully contribute 
to protect her liberties from Ibreign 
conquest. One of these is the in¬ 
creasing intercommunion of nations,, 
founded on friendly ties and (xiimrier- 
cial inti-rest, tending mure and more 
to consolhlate the general interests, 
and place each ninier the guardiuu- 
sliip of the whole, so us at the first 
alarm to array an allianc.e of Btatea 
against any meuacer of the com¬ 
monweal. A most important con- 
BcquenCiC of tliis greater intercom¬ 
munion is’ the progressive annihi¬ 
lation of local prejudices, and the 
gnuhml drawing together of jwUti- 
caily-sevcred portions of the same 
race. This process, this development 
of the race-princi][ue, wc liave siicn 
going on steadily m Germany ; and 
the completion of the work, in the 
t^stablislwent of a free and united 
Fatherland, must constitute a vital 
idement in the future tranquillity of 
Europe. " 

But alas! this goal so desirable, 
thon^ clesrly within sight, has yet 
to !::« reached,—-and he is a bold 
man, and i^orsat of the present 
state of feeling and parties on the 
Gontineiit, who would prophesy that 
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the /{oal will be reached in pe^. there ii» reaeouablej^mul ibr the ex- 
Anotker mighty heave of Jlevoration pectatioji tliat the internal chaiigea 
tltroughout 4M>ntiBeQtal Europe ia a in her guven^eut and society, 
waefaifa<!t which wefijarmaybeiMre- added to the increasing suUdaxity 
dicittcd to occur ere tlie present gem - ot the other States of Europe, wm 
ration pass away. And will Central ere long suffice to extinguidi the 
EuroiK!. in that hour of travail, 1 h* warlike ambition of Eussia in the 
allowed to struggle through uuas- West 

nailed t Wo fear not. Tl«i finger But in the East—through tlie rov- 
of the Fjitnro j»oiuts ominously to iug jJopultttionB of Asul and over the 
Ktissia. When entwns arc again cnuabling empires of Islumism— 
tottering from the Curpathinns to the i/tere lies open to Bussia a cai'eer of 
Atlantic, aiul Cennun ccauts ami indefinite extent and enticing char- 
Ijogitiirhst sovereigns, Iwnjked by a actor. As Alison with forecasting 
jnntiun of tlieir anuiiw, art> contend- poaer iwrceived, tht* true inission of 
ing witli revolutionary hosts, will not Itussia lies not in tlie West, but in 
the vast armies of Kuasisi (ere tlu'ii the East. 

rendered quickly mobile by iwilways) “ Turkey and rersia,” wrote he in 
deltuiicl) from i^olami upon the dread ISisi, “ uua' drag on a procaiious de- 
liattle-ticld t It is possible- -iJerhap.s jiemient existence, at the pleasui-e of 
jmdwible.. But not even ltus.siii lier- the Muscuvile Autocrat. Oombatml 
self will iiHcaije that jirugress towards with its own weamms ; ]ncreiHl by its 
popular frwsdom wlijcli is now like a own lances, trod down by its own ctp- 
tide running (’awtwardlhrough Central valr>', the forces of Asia speerlily Wicoil 
EurofX'. Every serious war, like Iwfore tlie ascending might of liussia. 
that now happily drawing to a elow*. Blam'^d on tlie frontiers of Europe and 
by necessitating apiteals and coiices- Asia,thisvnst empire unites the foriXiS 
sions to the serfs, must tcml to raise of both hemmpiiorcs ; for it lias the 
the status of tht* Jtussian |N;aKnntry, solid iufantry, military skill, and eu- 
aml give rise to a ]M>j|i'erful middlt«- during valour of Eurojie,.joined to the 
claAs, intent upon having a share in powerful multitudes, incomparable 
the Government. 'I’his is what o,;- norse,audenthusiasticdariugofAsia.” 
cumnl ill Gennanv iu and By the inveniiou of ste^im-iiavigation, 

Russiawillby-aml-byexhibitsisiiiiilar “ the great rivem of the world liave 
phenomenon. Fresh wars of t riumph become the highwavs of improvement 
or nggresslun in Central Eurom- must luid religion. The Jiussiau liattaliuns 
fxwc.rfuUy contribute to proauce the will secui'ely commit tliemselvos to 
same result. 'I'he Russian armies the waves of the Euphrate.s, and waft 
that returned from Fianee aftei' tlie again to the plains of Shinar the 
peace <»f Ksi.'i brought with them a blessfugs of regular guvcniment tuid 
<jrop of Liberal ideas which gave rise a beneficent faith.” * Do not sup- 
to the wiilespread intrigues wiiich pose that the preecntwar baa frus- 
neceleroted the death of Alexander, trated the fulfilnumt ol those antid- 
and exjdudml in the n'volt of the pationa. At best it iuis postponed it, 
Guards wiiich iiciuiy proved fatal to ami in some ruapi<ct8 has only made 
tiie ucwly-entlironed Nicliolaa An it more '■ertaiu. By the rectification 
ocnaimtioii of Germany would have a of iW Bessarabian trontior, and the 
airoilaridfcct upon the Russian armies distiiimtiing cd' iktbastopol, the p^ 
now ; mid thus special riMisuns, as givss oi Russia has been checked 
well as the general law of national ropnd the western shores of the Black 
development, jioiut to an .ipproacli- Sea, only to jwur soutliwar^ in fil¬ 
ing decline in that priucijde of Cxar- fiire by the unguarded Caucasian 
isin, or absolutism, which lends such isthmus, and render Turkey in Europe 
efficacy to the ambitious schemes of a camU by a^^adking the 

Russia. The actual power of the vitals of the Ottoman power in Ana- 
Blayonio race, founded upon a vast tolia. An influential party at St 
territory and immense jiopulatiou, Peterdrarg lias long advocated this 
must iucimsi; for ages to come; but eastward oouma as Ihe time Ihm of 

Hiitory of E*ropfffr9m 1789 lo 1815, chap. xevL sect. 11647. 
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Ruasian udvance, and tita cc^i^ions 
of tl»e impeudiQg Pcace’wdll rive fresh 
weight to tlieir €^[)mion8. And thns, 
in course of time, as becomes 

xestrieted in Europe, ^ will pour 
her mighty and giowi^ strength 
im»« and more into Ana, and, ad¬ 
vancing ovn: tlm crombliii^ empires 
of Zalamnm, will ultimately come into 
fierce conflict with the An^o-Saxous, 
in the valley of the Euphrates. Th(5 
necessity of maintaining cmr commu¬ 


nications with India and Aadridia, 
must more and mom direct 
influence towiuds the isthmus of 
Syria, as the bulv'ai'k of £lgyi>t: and 
the sooner an abuling sense of this is 
impressed upon our Oovemmoni^ 
and adopted as n steady quiet-going 
maxim oi‘ our foreign policy, the 
better will it be for the empire, in the 
unsettled times of which this war, 
and the uniiye condition of Europe, 
are the iiurbingers. 


l>KKSt;oTi’’s purur u. 


Who that has read anything ha.'< 
left unread those charming histories 
of Mr Prescott, The Comfitest of 
Mexico and The Conifttesf of Peru ‘i 
A philoB(»phcr imrauing his hikjcuIh- 
tions mmn humanity can nowhere 
find ricnor materia la t(»r the i-oustnic- 
tk)n of his tln'ories than in tJn'WJ vol- 
uiuea A youth craving the excite¬ 
ment of unaginatioii can nowhere 
enter into more wondrous regions of 
poetry and mmancc. W'hat arc all 
the knights of Ariosto, with sUl their 
falmlous achievements, comjmrcd tt) 
tin* veritable deeds ri' Cortez or 
Pizarro i Or i« there* any enchanted 
land more wonderful tlian this which 
is iMJopled by Montezuma and iiis 
Aztecs, by the Inca and hie Peruvi¬ 
ans f When the time shall come (as 
who can doubt it will () when somo 
future Columbus shall steer his 
aerial bark straight forward into 
other worlds, and discover and d(t- 
acribe the inhabitants of some other 
planet, then, and not tUl then, wiil a 
rival theme be given to the pen of tht? 
historian. 

But the discovery of a new world, 
with rii its marvellous diversities, 
mad its still more interesting simili¬ 
tudes to the old one, Mr Prescott 
cannot h(«pe to have a second time ti> 
narrate; he must condescend to more 
ordinary topica If, therefore, > tin 
Vender m the mesent volumes, recall¬ 
ing to mind iW iascin»tk>n of &ose 
previous woo'ks, abould' feel some¬ 
what dissimomted m the roigi^ of 
PhUlp IP] irii him r^ect fior a mo* 
mefit on i&e diffenntt nature of the 


fiubiect which was here to engage the 
labours of the historian. Alas! 
nothing but the old crimes uijon the 
uid stage. Mu fri'slmcss iu the scene. 
War and ;(>ersecutioQ, the dos])ot and 
tiic iiKiuisition, ambition mid faiiati- 
fism in their <dd coinpBct. For our- 
fKih'iw, we were slow to ojwn tlic book. 
WV knew’ the haridi revolting picture 
of faunati life it must neccssamy dis- 
eloHt!. But wc strung our nerves to 
the task. Harsh ami revolting as 
this period of history may be, it is 
(juite fitting that wc should lx; occa¬ 
sionally reminded of till its salutary 
tereow. Wo would gladly, if we 
iniglit, look u]K)u the dcsfiutic and 
inquisitorial system which prevailed 
at this c]xich us something iKdongbg 
exclusively to the past. We cannot. 
At this very moment the priueiples 
oil whicli p’lii!i|> II. acted, arc tbow* 
of more than oue European mouarcliy. 
We ourselves, in this “ tbrtunalk’ 
islaml,” h^vc secured the blessings of 
freedom and toleration. But there is 
that interlacement between the seve¬ 
ral mtimm of Europe, that iftJu^are 
not rising tojour level, there is always 
danger that they may draw tts down 
to theirs. And this at all timeH is 
indisputably true — that w’atefaful- 
tieas to preserve, is as needful as 
courage to win, and that liberty, civil 
and religious, stays not one tumueat 
with a pi’ople who have ceased to 
value it 

Piulip IP may lie m^cepted as tihe 
typet>f that class of nihmi wi^whom 
sutmiissioo to authority is the sole 
virtue to be inculcated on a ptNijdo; 


Sutory tf the PhU^ IL, King of By .WnuAK H. Passcorr. 
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and who combine with the voiy 
narrowest view of the objects ctf civjl 
government, the most domineering 
bigot^ in matters of religion. They 
are sincere bigots, and nut the less 
sinctiro because they have made an 
iiidia<Kiluble alliance between ambi¬ 
tion and religion. It is a curious de¬ 
lusion we are apt to fall into—that 
of supposing, because a man finds in 
religion a tool for his ambition, that 
ho must 1)0 tluTofon^ somewliat hv- 
iwcritical in his confession of faitiL 
Tiiat his iitith is thus subservient to 
his interests, is very likely to make 
him the more siiie-ordy and zealously 
iittat-h(‘d to it. Men like; Philip ll. 
arc* tloubtless sincen; enough — as 
Kineen' iti their piety sis they arc in 
lliat lust of iMJWcrand those slcspo- 
tic princi(»le8 which tlieyhsive so per- 
vs'rs«‘ly associated with it. With 
such hufu ainbitio)), cruelty, pride, 
hatred, all our ruost energetic jias- 
siouH, liml their tull scope in a most 
genuine iutoleranec and must couscu- 
enliouH pcrsocution. Philip, descry¬ 
ing the progress of tlic Ihd'ormation 
in his Flemish provinces, establishes 
fortliw'ith the Holy Inquisition, and 
burns men alive in the inarkct-idace. 
Such policy fails to bring baijk the 
hearts of the iK^ople to tlie Human 
(latholic Church; its first-fruits are 
riot, sacrilege, rebellion ; rek'Uion to 
the church and to the throne are, 
in the usual order of things, to be 
punished by a Duke of Alva, and a 
" ('ouncil ot* Blood." 

Tims runs the programme. But 
w'hih' we t',xeerate such a system, 
while we find it an imperative duty 
to keep alivi; our feeling «)f execration 
against siudi a nwtlioil of governing 
mankind, we would not do injustice 
t«> the. man Philip, bred up to the 
very task of administering such & 
^stem- Imni, nourished, and alto¬ 
gether living in thispeiiucioiis atmos- 
piiere of thought 

The distinction between the sys¬ 
tem and tlie man, so often emmeiat- 
wl, St* generally admitted, is very 
difficult to adhere to, and not veiy 
e.'isy at all times to apply. Never¬ 
theless a great deal depends upon 
keeping it in view. It is thus only 
that we ciiH fully and cordially Aafe 
what it is our duty to resist with an 
undoing hostility. Wo must often 


speak in terms of respect and mode¬ 
ration of the individual, when at the 
same time we have to denquace and 
utterly condemn the principles on 
W'liieh he has acted; and if we have 
not habituated ourselves to draw this 
distinction, the first eftort we make to 
do justice to the man is sure to be 
followed by some mischievous com¬ 
promise with an evil principle. We 
can only keep alive a noble liatred 
against despotism and fanaticism— 
two spirits of evil that are so fre¬ 
quently allied—by practising forbear¬ 
ance towards the erring mortal w^ho 
has be«;n made their instrument. We 
iloubt not that many a man whose 
character, if we knew it, hsis more in 
it to re.vcrethau to detest, has sat in 
judgment at the tribuind of tlie In¬ 
quisition : spare him, do all possible 
justice to his memory, but do not bate 
a jut of your animosity against that 
tribunal. 

Unle.ss thisdistiuetioii is, to tin; best 
of our jjower, presiuwed, there is a like 
danger of allow'ing the vices of men to 
eoutaminate the good principles wdth 
which they may W scim to be casu¬ 
ally asscMjiated. Our love and reve- 
rciiee to tin; highest motives of action 
may be disturbed by a hatred due 
only to the_ man. A Simon de Mont- 
fort, because he calls himself a Chris¬ 
tian kniglit, might throw a disgrace 
oil Christianity. But if some wild 
beast of prey bears ujion his panther’s 
hide the mark of the cross, he is not 
less a wild licast on this acc.ouiit; nor, 
on the other hand, is the sacred sym- 
l)ol to be dishonoured because he 
earrios it with him into scenes of 
violence and massacre. 

In these days we have no such 
terrible methods of nerseention, no 
such exhibitions cruelty, os we 
road of in the history before us. 
Even in Spain itself the atUcHlarfe i» 
no longer heard of. But the policy 
which would repress all inquiry on 
religious subjt'cts is, over a large 
portion of Eurc^ as active as ever. 
A traveller in Italy asks at a book-* 
seller's shop for a traualai^n of .Mil¬ 
an’s Paradise Lost, and is told that 
it i| a forbidden book—has its place in 
the Index Expuraatorius. It is at 
this moment a palpable indisputable- 
fact, that our great European priest¬ 
hood teaches its disciples that it i» 
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their duty io obe^f, just where oUicr 
teachers call upon mankind to thmk; 
it enjoins them to abdicate all private 
eSbrt of the reason, wd emmi^ at 
once, and for ever, with implicit be« 
lief, the domas it upholds It has 
fomnilised uie matter. To doubt is 
to sin, and to inquire is to doubt: it 
certaiuly implies the admission of the 
possibility of error. It is a palpable 
fact, that at this very moment it de¬ 
nies to the Liity the Scriptures, in the 
vemaeular language; it destroys or 
forbids the translation of the Protes¬ 
tant, and gives no European transla¬ 
tion of its own. No subtlety of 
argument ain explain away tliis one 
seli'-condeinning tai*t. Thu laity are 
not to think, not to judge for tnem- 
selves. Education, if iKWsible, is to 
be entirely in the hands of those who 
can draw the, curtain, and let in the 
light, and keep out the light, just as 
it pleases them. And the pious 
youth, full of simple genuine rev(‘- 
rence, and gifted, it may bti, with all 
the powers we <mll genius, brings tin* 
voluntary sacrifice of his own intel¬ 
lect : a spi'll is laid on him, and he 
places in the hand of another the 
reason Ood hud given liim for his 
own spiritual guidance. This last i.s 
to our minds a spectacle as sad us 
any-that the jiage of history reveals. 
There are many facts more appalling 
to the imagination than this quiet 
surrender of our reason ; but we 
doubt if there is anything in the 
world’s history, which to a reflective 
mind is more oilious, or more fatal in 
its consequenim 

That p«>ple of Mexico, the Aztecs, 
whom the Spaniards discovcreil and 
destroyed, and whom Mr Prescott 
has so fully described to us, they too 
had their humtui sacniflee. The rite 
was jicrformed in the following man¬ 
ner : After having conducted their 
victim to the summit of a pyramidal 
struotims, the priest held him down 
over a block of marble, somewhat 
curved, that the chest might be fairly 
exposed. Tlien the chief priest, with 
a sharp instnunmt, eat open the 
breast, tor* out the heart, and held it 
up bleeding to the sun—a flt offering, 
it was thought, to that God who was 
the source of life! He afterwards 
placed it in a silver disli, and laid it 
on the altar of the same deity'. On 


OUT modem rite no such horrors 
attend. No blood is slied ; the vic¬ 
tim still Uyes on. It is only the wa- 
sou of the man that is torn out of 
him, and held up in trhimidi to the 
God of light! that is laid (imd i]|>oii 
the altar os a fitting sacrifice to the 
Supremo Beason of the universe. 

Wc ask—not oratorically, but 
with the utmost sobriety, in thV calm- 
^t spirit of. calculation—if the self- 
immolation' demanded by our great 
European priesthootl could be ett’ee- 
tually accomplished, if men could as 
certainly surrender their reasons os 
their lives (which happily they can¬ 
not) — would the rite of the Aztec 
church Ix' the most mischievous of 
the two, or the most fatal to the 
cause of human progress 1 

The policy of Philip II., as Mr 
IVcHcott says in his preface, was of 
that description which “allows a 
jieoplc to cultivate the arts of j»eac(* 
HO long us they do not meddle with 
}>oliticH or religion —in other words, 
with the great iiitiTests of humanity." 
Few arc the arts of piace which 
<an be so cultivated. Nor in this 
divisional method can any culture, 
worthy of the name, bo carried on. 
Why, the very fields you cultivate 
owe half their crops to tlie free spirit 
of the owner and the labourer. We, 
in Scotland, owe our agriculture us 
well as our schools to John Knox. 
You cannot divide a man, os you do 
a ccntipeiie, and exm^ct cotdi half to 
walk on by itself. The system is de¬ 
testable^ but in obixUeuce to that 
distinction between the system and 
the mail which wv. have alluded to, 
let it be said at once that Pliilin II. 
comes before us as a grave, and 1 u1m>- 
rious, and,‘for the most jiart, a con¬ 
scientious administrator of tliis very 
detestable system. He is considcn- 
tious according to those principles 
in which he has been trained from in¬ 
fancy. Judgt'd as a mai^ the severe 
laborious Philip stands higher in unr 
estimation than some “ merrv rnoti- 
flreh " entirely absoJvetl from all sense 
of du^, who ])rizcs the throne be- 
catvle it makes him one of the first 
gentlemen of Europe, and gives him 
the highest place in society, with uii- 
limitea purse, or credit. 

Philip was the son of one who, what¬ 
ever his imperfections, or however 
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mncli he pay have been influenoed 
by p(niK>njsd ambition, still lived 
wrought as a great servant cd* the 
public, conscious of a great duly 
attached to his eminent poatiem; 
and he was his earliest years 
trained by sueh a father to the labo¬ 
rious task of govcmtnerit. The his¬ 
torian hints at some ftnv follies of li is 
youth, but we see him so<m wdtle 
down into tlu* man of serious cares 
fmd terrible roKponeibilities. What a 
grave family group it is tluit assemble 
at the abclicutiuu oi’ Ciharles V.! The 
ladi('s of tliis royal family are not less 
initiated than the men into the arts 
and toils of goveniment. Lady Mary 
and Laiiv Margaret, the sister and 
t.b(5 ilangnter of the einjtcrc^r, oeni 7 )y 
ill HtietMtSHion, and for a consiiloniblo 
pm*iod, tht' diffimilt post of Kegent of 
the N«’th<'rliuids. LmlyMary isglarl 
on this occasion to lay down her 
honours iin<l anxieties, and retire with 
her imfH'rial brother into private 
life. Mr Prescott t>pens Ids iiistory 
with a deseriptioti of this solemn 
abdication. 

** Charles was nt this time in the 
fifty-sixtli year of his uge. Ilia form 
was slightly bont, but it was by discaso 
more tliau by time; uml ou his countc- 
uaucc might be traced tho marks uf 
anxiety and rough oxpo.sun». Yet it still 
wore that mnjosty of expreRsion so con- 
sjdouous in his |>ortruita by tho inimit- 
al)le pencil of Titian. His hair, oneo of 
a light colour, iippruaching to yollow, 
li.itl begun to turn before he %vari forty, 
nud, us well as bis beard, was now grey. 
Jlia forebeivl was bivad and oxpauaive; 
bis nose niiuiliue. llis blue eyea nud 
fair coiuplexiou intimated his Teutonic 
dcficcat. The only feature in bia couii- 
tciuuico decidedly bad was his lower 
jaw, protruding with its thick heavy lip, 
so cbamctcristic of tho phyeioguomics 
of tho Austrian dynnaty. 

“ In ptaturo lie was about the middle 
height. His limbs were strongly knit, 
and once well furtuod, though now the 
o&tromiiioB wore sadly distorted by 
disease. The emperor leaned for sup¬ 
port on a ataff with one hand, while the 
other ho rested ou the arm jof }iV'illiam 
of Onuigo, who, then young, was des- 
t iued at a later clay to become the most 
formidable enemy of his house. The 
gt«v© douioanour of 'C^iarles was rende^ 
od still more impressive by his dress, 
for ho was in mourning for his mother; 
and tihe sable hue of bis attue was 


relieved only a sii^Ie onuunont—tha 
soperh collar of the Golden FleecMi,, 
w^h hung irem his sedc. 

*' Behiud the Empor^ came Philipp 
the heir of his vast dominkais. He was 
of the Tiiiddle height, of much thesama 
proportions as his fhther, whom he 
resembled also in his lineaments, ex¬ 
cept that those of the son wore a more 
sombre, amd perhaps a sinister exprea- 
Bion; while ^re wee a reaeryo in hia 
manuer, in spite of his eflfbvts to the 
conttsty, os if ho would ehrond hie 
thoughts foom. observaticni. The msg- 
uificence of his drcais corresponded wi& 
his royal station, and formed a contrast 
to that of his father, who was quitting 
the pomp and grandeur of the world, to 
which the sou was about to cuter.'’ 

We intomipt the deacriidioii to 
Tiiukc a protest the mingling 

together cd' dotaifs which tho histo¬ 
rian gfitlw.'ra from contcjiiiwrary 
authors, with «h.*tail« supplicu only 
by his own imagination. The phmso 
“ and perhaps a sinister exproasion 
is gronndecl on no authority—is a 
mere inuiginuiy addition, jind d<jos 
not commend itself by any great 
probability. Yet the reader movi- 
tably receiveft it a« an iuftc] iambic 
iiait of tho fiieturo phoced before him. 
Mr PrtHicott is endeavouring to jwr- 
trny to us a mun as ho api^^arcd at a 
Certain si-iwott of his life. To invest 
bim in youth witli an expression of 
oountoiuuioo which may be thought, 
tt* aword with certain acts of his 
aabsecpient earoor, is a mode of writ¬ 
ing more suited to the historical 
romance than to history. 

Next to Philip came Mary, tho 
Emperor's sister, formerly Queen of 
Hungary. She had blind the poet of 
Ilogont of the Low Countries for neaidy 
twenty yeaia, and now welcomed tiie 
hour when she was to r^iigu the burden of 
sovereignty to her nephew, aud withdiuw, 
like her imperial brother, into privato 
lifo. A.U other sister of cWles, Eleanm*, 
vii'idow of tilt* Pveuch king, Frauds 1., 
also took part hi these ceremonies, 
previous to her doparfcure for Spain, 
whither she was to accompany thO 
Emperor. ” 

In the farewell adilcoss whksk 
Charles V. delivered on this occasion 
to his sabjeets, he could with mrfect 
truth look back upon his past life as 
one of unceasing activity. 

” In the perfonnance^'* he eaidi ^'of 





lib gmt work, he iMd tt«7tar «<mBaHed 
]iit» iwse. SGb cspedttkNui, in ^mat and 
ia peace, to Franoe, Eoglond, Qemany, 
Italy^ Spain, bimI Flasdera, lutd nmoust- 
0 ^ to no less than forty. Four times he 
bad erosped the Spanish seas, and dgbt 
times the ICeditemneau. HehadshrvBk 
from no tri(d ttMIo be bad tbe strength 
to endure it. Bat a rmel malady bad 
dopriTed bbn of that strength. Con- 
seious of his inability to disohargo tbe 
datics of bis station, he bed long since 
come to the rasolntioii to reltnqniah it. 
From tbis be Iwd been diverted only by 
the situation of his unfortunate parent, 
mid by tho inesperierice of bis sou. 
These objections no longer existed; and 
he should not stand excused iu tho cyo 
of Heaven or of the world, if he should 
insist on still holding the reins of 
government when lie was incapable of 
managing thorn—when every year his 
inrapacity must become more obvitjus.” 

Neither can it he eoiifiideitjd as a 
mere coinrnonpluot: of rhetoric, or tbe 
I'orniulu of a king’s speech, when, 
turning to his sou I’hiliu, ami resign¬ 
ing to him his laigo jum‘ritan(k‘, be 
addeil- 

“ ‘But however largo the debt, I shall 
consider it all iH-pniJ if you only di«- 
clmrgo your duty to your subjects. So 
i-ulc over tiicm that men shall commend 
iuid not ceusuro me for the part 1 am 
uow acting. Go on os you have begun. 
Fear God; live justly ; respect the Jaws; 
above all, cUcri-sh tlic iutcresls of re¬ 
ligion ; and may the iiltuighty bless you 
with a son, to whom, when old and 
stricken with disease, j’ou may be aVJo 
to resign your kingdonii with the same 
goodwill with which T noiv resign mine 
to you.’" 

Tim heir of this inheritance, or the 
recipient of this laagraftceat bequtist, 
w’as httrn at YaH^ttolTd,. on the 21st 
May hOi?. Hfo mother was that 
Isarvlla of Portugal of whom it ro 
related that, during the time of her 
continement, she suffered no cry of 
min to escape &om her, and that she 
had the chamW darkened in order 
that no one might see any distortion 
of her countenance. To this Spartan 
fortitude, however, she added virtnea 
of a more ftminine character, and 
manners so attractive that “her eiBjgy 
was struck on a merlal, with a device 
of the three Graces on the reverse 
sidc,bea^igj;he motto, ^Ha$ hahti et 
Thie.exoelient motlier he 


lost when ^ the ago of twelve years. 
Even as a hoy we are told that ho 
was reserved in his demeanour, slow 
of i^peech, but always seli-possessed. 
At tlie $ige of twenty-one he is de¬ 
scribed as having a fair and even 
delioato compleodou, with light hair 
and Idue ews. With the oxi-eption 
of these htaications of the Teutonic 
race, ho was a genuine Spaniard, Hs 
was pcmilar in n<> other country but 
that of his biith. Tlie Flemish and 
the German n(»bility were repeUedljy 
the frigidity and hauteur of his do- 
meanonr. We have an account ol' 
some tonnioy or tilting-mateh, in 
which he swM.'ins to have bonte him¬ 
self creditably; but siK^rtsof this kind 
wen* not to his ta8t('. He differed 
from his father in his dislike to vigo¬ 
rous Isalily exereiso. He could toil 
assiduously iu his cabinet over pa^Mjrs 
jumI desTKitcbes, but became, as ho 
.‘idvanci^u in years, avorw? even to tJjo 
eff<)rt. of travelling fn>m one part of 
his Sfianish dominions to another, 
lie was not yet of age when his 
tatluT the emperor, sifter a short visit 
to Bisain, and on setting forth again 
to fine of his French wars, intrusted 
to hisn the regency iu his ab8oni*e, 
umh-r the general direction of a coun¬ 
cil, consisting of the JJuke of Alva 
and others. On this ticctwion the 
emperor, wliilst still lingering in Cor 
tiduJiia previous to his cinlnurkation, 
vrrotc a Irt-lt'r to )us son PljUip, part 
of which Mr IVscotl. has giy<*.u tis. 
The Icttor is very characteristic of 
tlio writer, but it alsr» shows that the 
emneror had great confidence in lji.“ 
sous diHcrction. and that he had 
already Wgun to regard him a.s a 
participator in tho toils and can-s ot‘ 
government, “The Ibike of Alva^” 
it was thus tlic emperor w^nite, “ih 
the ablest statesman and the best 
soldier T have in my dominions, t V>n 
suit him, above all, in railitory affairs; 
but do not depend on him entirely 
iu iluise or in any <rtber matters. 
J lepend on no one but yourself. The 
grandees will Is* too liappy to se¬ 
cure your favour, and throuj^ you 
to govern tie* land. But u you 
arc thus gov- / nod, it will be your 
ruin. The m/'ie suspicion o€ it will 
do you infinite pripidioe. Make use 
of all, but ham exehiitrvely on none. 
In your perplexities ever trust in your 
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Maker. Have no care but for Him.” 
The man who wrote this, wrote iu 
earuest. Neither father nor son ever 
looked on royalty as a mere pomp, or 
the throue as a cotich whereon to re¬ 
pose with jxre-eminent luxury. And 
this trust in God is a sentiment per¬ 
fectly natural to one who occupies 
the iiigh position of an autocrat. 
Society has placed him there alone 
ui>on the apex of the pyramid. But 
really aloiie he could not stand; and 
he stretches out his liaiid for help 
from Heaven. On the cover of tlus 
letter the emjteror added an injunc- 
tioii to his son to show it to no living 
person, but, if he found himself ill at 
any time, to destroy it, or seal it up 
under cover to him. 

Philip’s first marriage was with the 
Infanta 4)f Portugal, Mary, daughter 
of John III. Sh«‘ gave birth to the 
unhapj»y Clarlos, of tmgi<“ memory, 
and or whom a very curi«)U8 account 
will be found in Mr Pi’escott’s btsik. 
But she survived the birth of her 
child only a few days. Philip’s second 
marriage brings him within the scope 
of Eii^ish history. There are some 
years in our chronology which still 
beiu- the stvJe of the “reign of Pliilip 
and Mary.’’ Surely ambition never 
imi Mill led its slave to a hM am-eeable 
task than when it prompted Philij) of 
Sj)aiii to leave his own palace, mid 
cross the seas, to we*l the queen of 
our northern island, a woman not 
hi'antiful, and older than liimself. 
JVrhnps tlie circumstance that sht; was 
Wit removable to his own palace at 
Valladolid or Ma<h id, may be thought 
to mitigate the discomfort of such a 
marriage. As to our poor Mary, 
never did young girl of sixteen, mider 
the delusion of love or vanity, make 
more complete shipwrei'k of her hap¬ 
piness. Mr Presj'ott treats her me¬ 
mory ve^‘ tenderly. Slie was a weak, 
misled, infatuated woman ; a great 
misfortune to England. We few no 
temptation to diverge farther into 
tills cpisoile of the history of Pliilip. 

The firot great European event lu 
which this very Catholic prince found 
himself engaged, after the abdication 
of his father Charles was a war 
with the Pope! — a war whi(di he 
most reluctantly sustained; in which, 
though his armies were vic^DUs, 
he was still the suppUant for peace. 


Pope Paul IV. may, or ought to have 
esteemed him as a fhkhful son cf the 
Church, but the monarch of Spain 
was also King of Naples, and the 
patriotic pope had vowed that, he 
would dnve the Itai^Ktrian out of 
Italy. Patriotism, however, had in 
reality as little to do with the matter 
as religion. He could only e;^l the 
Spaniard by calling in the Prencli. 
Paul IV. was a Carafia, was a Nea¬ 
politan, a staunch champion of tlic An- 
gevine party, had both received from, 
and given grave offence to the Empe¬ 
ror Churls V., and was now using 
his papal power with all the cncigy 
of party spirit and ficrsoual animo- 

icre are some men-—we think it 
is Sydn^ Smith w'ho makes the 
observation—who in their old age 
“ get tired of living virtuously.” 
They have been staid and temperate 
all their days; they have never tried 
those follies they liave reproved; the 
temptation for some novelty becomt^ 
too strong for them, and they rush 
into extravagances of conduct which 
would have been less absurd at an 
earlier part of their career. Carafia 
had distinguished himself by his 
studious habits and Ids devotional 
praetiocs. At one time he had re- 
signetl all his benefices and instituted 
a now religious order, the Theatins. 
But when elevated to the jiapal 
throne, he threw aside the austenty 
and self-denial of his early life; and 
the old man of eighty became an 
epicure, and veiy monarchical in his 
liabits. When asked how he would 
lie served, he onswereiL “ How, but 
as a grei)|.;^|^ce I” ^ he dinieti 
hixuriousty^^ finl ate. 

** H« usuany faottra at bis 

dUiiier, which cosnoitod of numerous 
oouvsos of the most refined and epicu- 
Te«a dhibea No one dined with him, 
though -oae or more of the esrdiiuls. 
were.,usually present, with whom he 
freely courweed; andtnheaccompmiied 
his tneals with huge draughts of the thick 
black wine of Ni^es, it no doubt gave 
additional animatioB to his dtsoouine. 
At such times bis frvou^te theme was 
the Spaniards, whom be denounced as 
the scum of the earth,a race aceurs^ of 
€k)d, heretics end Bohisn»atic8, the itjMwh 
of Jews and of Moors. He bewailea the 
humiliation of Italy, galkd by the yoke 
of a.oidion so ahje^ But the day had 
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come, he would thunder out, when 
Otarlev and Fbil4> wem to be c^ed to 
u reek<miDg for their ill-gotten poBses- 
eiona^ and be driven from the land !’* 

Tbe passioiutte bid man could 
fight with the swords of others. He 
stirred up France, and Fran^ made 
alliance witli Turkey, but their effoits 
were unavailing a^inst the forces and 
the good generalimip of the Duke of 
Alva, whom Philip, fore8«wing the 
Rtorm, had wisSly made Ixjth gover- 
|nor of Milan and viceroy of mplcs. 
It is curious, and not uninstructive, 
to notice how this violent churchman 
flings abroad bis charges of heresy 
and schism, and how strangely he 
contrives, amidst all liis obstinacy 
and revenge, to represent himself as 
the victim and the martyr. The most 
fanatical members of his Church be¬ 
come heretics, liecause they cannot 
be driven out of Naples j and when 
he has brought down upon his own 
dominions the terrible curses of war, 
the pillage of a (;ity and the ruin of 
a province, he r<'proscnt8 himself os 
the most iiyurcd of men, and an¬ 
nounces his own martyrdom with the 
most pious resignation. 

“In an interview with two French 
gentlemen, who, as he had reason to sup* 
pose, were interesting thetusolves in the 
affiur of a peace, ho exclaimed, * Who¬ 
ever would bring me into a peace with 
heretics is a servant of the devil. Heaven 
will take vengeance on bim; 1 will pray 
tbat God's curse may fall on him. If I 
find tliat you intermeddle witli any such 
matter, 1 will cut your beads off your 
shoulders. Do not tbiuk this an entpty 
throat. 1 have an eye in my back on 
you*—.quoting an Italian proverb—‘and 
if I»>^d you playing me false, or at- 
tempBug to entangle me a secoiid time 
in an accursed truce, 1 swear to you by 
the eternal God I will make your faeamr 
fiy from your sboalders, come wbat may 
come of it.' * In this way,' coudtniiM 
ike narrator, one of the parties, *^i8 
holiness oontwoed for nearly an hour, 
waUungwomd down theaparianent,aQd 
talking au the while of his own griev- 
anoes and of cuttuig off our head^ until 
be bed tsUmd himself quite out of 
' brseth.* ** • 

‘When the Spanish armioa, still 
victarious, advanced riowly towarda 
Rome itsc^PanllV. attend a oon- 
(^ve of the cardinals, and expressed 
him^ tfans ; *^** They have taken 
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Segni; they have murdered the peo¬ 
ple, d«*troyed their property, nrod 
their dwelUugs. Worse than this, 
they will next pillage Paliano. Even 
this will not nil up the measure of 
their cruelty; they will sacsk the city 
of Rome itself; nor will they respect 
evcin niy person. Rut, for myself, I 
to be with Ohrist, and nwait 
without fear the crotrn of martyr¬ 
dom.” Oompelled at length to moke 
peace, the haughty poutin' stipulatiMl, 
Hs a proliminaiy article, that the 
Duke of Alva should publicly ask 

E ardon and receive at^ilution for 
aving Itnroo arms against the holy 
see. ^‘SooiMT than surrender this 
point," said Paul, " I would sec the 
whole world ))crish; and this, uot so 
much for my own sake as for the 
honour of Jesus Christ.” 

The Duke of Alva was compelled 
to submit to this mock humiliation. 
He entered Rome at the hoM of his 
victorious troops, but on reaching the 
VatiCin he fell on his knees baore 
the pope, and asked his pardon for 
liearing anus against the Church, 
Though worsted in the field, the pope- 
throughout the negotiations appeared 
to l>c the party who dictated the con¬ 
ditions 01 peace. Both Philip and 
his general were glad to escajie from 
a war which was felt as a burden on 
their own consoicnce, or at all events 
us a scandal to the Catholic Ohurck 
Piiilip was soon to be engined in a 
scene of operations more genial to his 
mind, and with enemies wliom he could 
Dispose with uncompromisinghostility. 
His subjects of the Low Countries 
luul committee! the heinous transgres¬ 
sion of not believing in the infallibi¬ 
lity of the popCjPaullV.—of tbiuking 
that they could rea<l their New Tes¬ 
tament rather better without his 
assistance than with it. I'hilip’s first 
measure was to supply a people so 
little attached to the Church with 
additional bishops and archbishops. 
Executions for heresy did not fail to 
follow. These kindleil rebellion or 
riot, Snd then ensued the terrible 
mission of Alva and bis "Ootinoil ot 
l^ottbles,” called by tiie Flemidi 
“ The Council oi Blood” 

A narrative so lengt^ and so well 
known as that of the Kevult of the 
Ne^erlands, it is, of course, not our 
intention to repeal Choc point in 

2 Q 
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tUiit narrative convoys a nseful les¬ 
son. We see here, as on some simflar 
occasions, how small a nnmber of 
rioters, in a certain temper of the 
peoj>lc, may be allowed to do an in- 
caioulable amonnt of mischief! Phili|> 
hod aliimated or alannotl the middle 
or burgher class, so that when a mob 
of the lowest iK»pula<’e jiroccedcd to 
destroy the enurches and commit 
other disgraceful outrages, the p- 
8}M;ctabie portion of the fommunity 
stood ahM)f, and either did not care 
to pivvunt the disorder, or wwe 
afrsiid to be seen mingling, even as 
pt‘.aceinakers, amongst the crowd, lest 
they should be tyrannically accused 
of purticipsiting in the riok,. Thus it 
always is with a dcHp»)tiin which 
vvill iiot condes<?end to take notice of 
the broad distinction between the 
people and the jM>pulace. It perse¬ 
cutes, it terrifies, it disgnats or jwvra- 
lyscs the dtirffn, and then there an' 
but two powers lett in the State, the 
Wfflitary ami the Mob. • 

The defatccmcut ami deiuolitidn of 
the works of art in Antwerp Cathe¬ 
dral seems to havi* been elfeet.e.d by a 
veiy incnn^lerable body of rioters, 
a m*5re rabble of men and boys. We 
will <piot.c Mr fViseott’s spirited ac¬ 
count of this seem':— 

"The usual population of tUo town 
happuuod bo be sweliod at this time by 
au iijfiux of strangers from the neigh- 
boiiriiig coimtry, who had come up to 
celebrate the great festival of the Ai>- 
Bumptlou of tl»o Virgin. Fortunately 
tlio i’rinco of Orange was in the place, 
and by his prusicuco prevented any 
raol(Mitation to the proeossion, except 
what eroDo from the oceosionnl groans 
and biasos of the more zealous spectators 
amongst tbo Protestants. The priests, 
imwover, on thoir return, hod the die- 
oretion to deposit the imago iu the 
obapel, iustooid of the eouspkuous sta¬ 
tion usually assigned to it in the cothc- 
dfiol, to VQueivo ^«nre, during the coming 
week, the adoration of the faithful. 

" On the following day, unluckily, the 
priuos was rfecallod to Brussels. In the 
ovoni^, aomo boys, who hod fboud their 
way into the ohuroh, called out to the 
Virgiu, demaaditig * vdiy lit^ Mary had 
gone 80 early to imr nest, uul whiriher 
she wore aftsM to show hex &ob iu 
pubJia’ Thia woe foUowied by. ooe. of 
the port^ moonting mto tbo piupil^ and 
there muuiriung the tones and gjeatures 


of the Catholic, preacher. An- honest 
waterman who was present, a zealous 
son of the Church, scandalised by this 
insult to hia religiou, qaxong into the 
pulpit, and endeavoured to dislodge the 
usurper. The lad resisted. His corn- 
racks came to his rescue ,* and a struggle 
ensued which ended in both parties 
being expelled *from tlie building by tbo 
offioora. This scandalous ptoco^ug, it 
may be thought, should have put the 
magistrates of ibc city on tlmir guard, 
and warned theiu to take somo moasuros 
of defence for tlte cathedral lint the 
admonition was not heeded. 9 

“ On the following day a considerable 
number of the reformed party entered 
the building, and wore allowed to con¬ 
tinue there after vespers, w'hon the rest 
of the congregation had withdrawn. 
Left in possession, their first act was to 
bVcuk forth into one of the Ptuilms of 
Oavid. The sound of their own voicc.H 
Hcouicd to rouse them to fury. Bcfbru 
the chant had died away, they rushed 
forward as i>y u common impulse, broke 
open the doovd of the uliapul, and driiggcd 
forth the image of the Virgin. 8omo 
called on her to cry ‘ I’icfnt let Gueux!* 
while others tore oS' her embroidered 
robes, and rolled the dumb idol in the 
duet, amidst the shouts of the spectators. 

This was the signal for. havoc. The 
rioters ilisporaed iu all directions on the 
work of destruction. Nothing escaped 
their ra^o. High above the great altar 
was an image of the Saviour, curiously 
carved in wood, and placed between tho 
effigies of the two Uiicves crucified with 
Him. The mob contrived to get a rope 
round the nock of the statue of Christ, 
and dragged it to tho ground. They 
thou fell upon it with hatchets and 
hammers, and it w'os soon broken into 
a hundred fraguieuts. The two thieves, 
it ^T»s I'omarked, were apuced, os if to 
preside over the work of rtoino below. 

" Their fiiry now t'Amaa i^iatl the 
other statues, wluoL weiw q^moklj over¬ 
thrown. from -tboir pedeotals. The point¬ 
ings tbnt lined the walla of the cathe(kal 
wove eat into shreds. Many of these 
were tho ehoineat spoohnens of Flemish 
art. But tho pride of the cathedral and 
of Attiwerp was the groat otgon, re¬ 
nowned throughout the Netherlands 
uot more for its dimensions than it^per- 
.^t workmanship. With their ladders 
tho rioters scaled the lofty fabric, and 
with Hieir implements so^Su converted it, 
Ifim all' rise they laid tiisix hands on, 
lafeB ft hasp of rubbish. 

*^Thft ndn- was sow umretaoL No- 
thing.haaiidiful, oatbingh<dy was spared. 
Iha ahftift were averlorown. one aftwr 
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oiHer', llwir ri^7*«tabroid«red 
eot'eringR rudely rent swey ; tfaeir gtdd 
and Bilver remela appropriateil by the 
fdanderera. The aacmnental breed vme 
'trodden under foot; the wine was 
< 2 wffbd by the miscreants la golden 
MsHcca, to tbo health of one another, 
or of the Queux ; and the holy oil woa 
profanely need to anoint their shooB and 
sandals. The pavement was strewed 
with the rained splendoat's of a church 
which, in size and mognifieence, was 
peihaps second only to Bt Peter*a 
, amopgat tbo ohnrehca of Christeitdom. 

** As the light of day faded, the assail^ 
ante mipplied its place with such light os 
they could obtain from tho candles which 
they snatched from ttie altars. Tt was 
midnight boforo tlie work of destruction 
was completed. TAe whott nimber en- 
(fnged in thUt work u ttid itot to h««e 
exceeded a kundredf men, women, and boys 
—women of the lowest description, 
dressed in men's attire. 

** Whan their task was completed, they 
sallied forth in n body from tho doors of 
the cathedral,.somo singing the i’salms 
of David, otiiors roaring out tlin f.matical 
war-cry of ‘ F(re>»< bis Ownxl'* Flushed 
with success, and joined on the way by 
stragglers like theniRclvos, they burst 
open the doors of one church after an¬ 
other aftd by the time morning broke, 
the principal temples of the city hod 
lieen dealt with in the same ruthless 
manner os the cathedral. No attempt all 
time was made to stop these proceedr 
ings on the part of magistrates or eitkens. 
As they Imheld from their windows the 
bodies of armed men hurrying to and 
fro l>y the gleam of their torches, and 
listened to the sounds of violence in tho 
distuice, they seem to have been struok 
with a panic. The Catiioli^ remained 
within doors, fearing a general rising of 
the Protfestauts. The Protestants feared 
io move abroad lest they should be con- 
fgnaiided with the rioten.P 

Ai» tlfo infection spread througli 
the conntry, injury wm done to living 
men and women as well as to sacred 
edifices and works of ait. Those who 
are determined always tu find one 
fMrty wholly in the right;, and the 
other whdly in the wrong, had better 
not read hastopr at alt: it w^ only 
embarrass fl^d irritate toenu Doobt- 
kaa there waa violence on both nites 
in thie gs^ lelhSpoiM oontxovemy, 
s&d, what is stUl more to be dit^ore^ 
.tiime was on both" sides a terribly 
mihl^aided consoienoe. If 1^ one 
firty thougbl H the r«8f first chity 


of a Christian to eKtermhmte het'ttgi, 
the other held it to he etmally im¬ 
perative' on them to put down ido¬ 
latry. Two men are kneeling to. 
^ther to-day at the same altar; on 
me motrow one of them altandons his 
old mode of worship. He who is 
fhithfiil, vows tlic destruction df tho 
deserter; he who deserted, returns to 
throw down the altar, and iMve 
away the w©i!shipper-»-Kwolved that 
his brother ought to have be^i con¬ 
verted mi the selfoamo instaut as 
himself. Our duty, at tois epoch, is 
plain enough: wKerever wo aoe the 
spirit of intolerance and the act of 
p^seeution, to brand and stigmatise 
them, the protection of our own 
times aid of all fiitUTC stipte. 

As to the miirit and temper in 
which Philip II. strove by all means 
to uphold the religious di^potiani of 
the (’hurch, it would ]>e useless to 
heap quotation upon quotation in 
order to prove tliat a genuine pietjr, 
or fanaticism (if that is thought a 
niorh suitable expression), mingled 
largely with his other motives. There 
were the same feelings in his breast 
as those which we find in the over- 
xealous churchman, <iombiu«d with 
such as are peculiar to the proud ami 
arbitnury pnuce. Let one quotation, 
selected from a multitude of a similmr 
character, suffic.e. The following is 
part of a letter witten to his sister, 
tlxm liegout of the Nethoriauds; 
“ With regard to the eduts, I have 
been always resolved to five and die 
in tfo* Catholic taith. I could not be 
content to have my snbjects do other¬ 
wise. Yet I see not how this can be 
compassed without {muisbing the 
transgrifSBors. 0<si knows bow will¬ 
ingly I would avohl shedding a drop 
•of Chriitian blood—I sboahl esteem 
it one of the happiest cireumstances 
of iny reign to be spared this neces¬ 
sity.’^ At another time he exclaiini^ 
letter not to reign at all than to 
reign over heretica.” It was this 
fixed idea” of a paramount reUgioua 
duty to use the sword of iustioe in 
the extermihaiion of a tnenlegical 
oniiuei^; which was the maim asstree 
of idl we invo to de^dom bi Ifiie cha¬ 
racter and cemduet m PhiMfiviHd of 
others of his cca^MSiwraiiiMt 
'niough we camiot tutor iato aity 
account of kmg cpatmk agaliMfe 
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tbe Netherlands, wc may take a 
glance at that sudden, hrie^ and 
severe onslaught bv which Philip re¬ 
pressed the rising herew in his own 
Spanisli dominions, llie work of 
the Inquisition was here triumjihant 
It dealt in no half-measures, and it 
struck the blow just in time. There 
was no delay, and there was no 
mercy. 

Spain was not so isolated from 
other European countries at this time 
as it has been since. Tt was not un¬ 
usual, we are told, for a ^outh to 
resort to the German universities, 
and the wide empire of Charles V., in 
which the Spaniards found them¬ 
selves embraced, must in m^y ways 
have brought them in conukct with 
the forcigiier. Tlie new doctrines 
ulitained aisdples amongst them, and 
chiefly amount the more edu<‘.atc(i 
A translation of the Bible into the 
^Miuisli Imimiage was printed in 
Germany, and ono Juan Ucniandcz 
has por{)etuated his name and me¬ 
mo^ by the seal which he displayed 
in introducing tliis translation, and 
other religious liooks of the reformed 
faith, into Spain. Dexterously evad¬ 
ing l)oth custom-house ofliccr and 
spies of the Inquisition, he succeeded 
in landi^ “ two large casks,” filled 
with this forbidden fruit. Others 
followed his example, and the poison 
of heresy was thus circulating rapidly 
through the land. 

It seems that the spread of the re¬ 
formed religion had escaped detection 
at home, and that the first notice 
which the Spanish inquisitors re¬ 
ceived of the fact was from some of 
thdr ecclesiastical brethren abroad. 
Probably certain Spaniards of the 
reformed faith had mien less upon 
their guard in a foreign land, and< 
amongst the Plemish people, than 
they would have been m tneir own 
country. However, when the alarm 
was once sounded, the pope, the 
king, and the inmusitora were in¬ 
stantly in arms. A royal edict was 
issued—so monstrous we can scarcely 
credit it—^whicdi condemned all who 
bought, sold, or read prohibited 
works, to be burned siive I In order 
the better to detect these criminals, 
the pope issued a bull, ^ in which he 
commanded all ronfessois, under 
pain of excommunicati(m, to ei\join 


on their penitents to inform against 
all persons, however nearly allied to 
them, who niight be gnilt^f of sudi 

S ractices.” Ine grand inquisitor, 

'emando Valdfes, most inexorable of 
men, redoubled his vigilance. Care¬ 
ful not to alarm his victims till he 
had them in his toils, his approaches 
at'first were slow and stealthy. 

** His spies were everywhere abroad, 
miogling with the suspected, and in¬ 
sinuating themselves into their confi¬ 
dence. At length, by the treachery of 
some, and by working on the nervous 
apprehensions or tbe religious scruples 
of others, he succeeded in detecting the 
lurking-places of the new heresy, and 
the extent of ground which i1>> covered. 
This was much larger than hod been 
imagined, although the Reformation in 
Sjxun seemed loss formidable from the 
number of its proselytes than from their 
character and position. Many of them 
were ecclesiastics, especially intrusted 
with raaintaining the purity of the faith. 

'* At length the preliminary informa¬ 
tion having been obtained, the proscribed 
having been marked out, the plan of 
attack settled, an order was ipven for 
the simultaneous arrest of all persons 
suspected of heresy throughout tlie 
kingdom. It fell like a tlmnderboU oa 
the uuliappy victims, who had gone on 
with their secret associations, little sus¬ 
pecting the ruin that huug over them. 
No resistance was attempt^. Men sod 
women, clmrchmon and laymen, persons 
of all ranks and professions, were nurri«A 
from their homes and lodged in the 
secret chambers of the Inquisition. Yet 
these could not furni^ accommodation 
for the number, and many were removed 
to the ordinary prisons, and oven to eon- 
vents and private dwellings. In Seville 
alone eight hundred were arrested on 
the first day. Fears were entertained-of 
an attempt at rescue, and an addition^ 
guard was stationed over places of con¬ 
finement. The inquisitors were in the 
condition of a fisherman whose cast baa 
been so successful that the draught of 
fishes eeema likely to prove too heavy 
for hiB net’* 

Th«i came tbe terrible avto-da-^ 
But before quoting Mr Prescott^s de¬ 
scription of this odious spectode, let 
us be permitted to remark ^at nei¬ 
ther king, pope, nor grand inouia>- 
tor could nave succeeded in Btrudng 
their fatal blow, but for one otih^ 
circumstance., ^e au^i^-da^ wan 
popular in Spain. In otbor' ooon- 
tries the sprataole would have ex- 
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cited compassion as well as terror, 
and awakened a dangerous sfmpatliy 
with the sufferers. It had become 
iwimlar in Spain, not from any pecu¬ 
liar lorbarity in that people, but be¬ 
cause it had bcon intrcmuced and 
established amongst them, in the first 
instance, as an instrument to ])e used 
against the Jews. The Inquisition 
was introduced into Castile for the 
express pnr})ose of punishing relapsed 
Jews—men who luwl been eompellcd 
to simulate conversion in ordertosave 
their property or their lives, and 
who, when the immediate alarm had 
I)a8sed over, had returned to the out- 
warfl proiission of their faith, or had 
failed to keep up a studied hypocrisy. 
A popular hatretl to this iiatiou work¬ 
ed its will through an ecclesiastical 
institution. The Snanianls, from 
burning Jews in iniblic.got the taste 
for such exhibitions. The autu-dn-fe 
was a religions f^te and a military 
siHJctaclc; and when their own coun- 
tiymen were substituted for the de- 
teste»l Hebrew, there was no neces¬ 
sity tor tlie pope to grant, as he did, 
an indulgence of forty days to every 
one who was presfsnt. They flocked 
to the scene as eagerly gs to a bull¬ 
fight. It had far more element.s of 
excitement—death, torture, flarae.s, 
a gorgeous six^ctacle, and the whole 
combined into an act of worship. 

We, of course!, would no more jus¬ 
tify the Spauianls in their porsecu- 
tiuu of Jews than of Cliristian here¬ 
tics. But in their animosity to tlu: 
first there mingled that national 
hatred, that repugnance to the for¬ 
eigner (for the Jew w’as essentially a 
foreigner), which is always a strong 
passion amount an uncultivated 
people. This hatred to the Jews is 
a disgtncc in which all Christendom 
must participate; and there were some 
circumstances in the history of the 
Spanish people, which gave them a 
peculiarly large share of the unami- 
able passion. Perhaps of all the re¬ 
ligious persccotions which have been 
recorded there is none so utterly 
black — BO deyoiduf any redeeming 
^hts and shades—as this of the 
Kristian upon his half-brother the 
Jew. All that is not distinctly trace¬ 
able to the odium theologicmn is of 
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the dark or despicable order of hu¬ 
man feding." No political motive 
mingles up with it; the Strang op¬ 
press the weak : the “ large-handtHl 
robber” takes aavaiitagc ofthe popu¬ 
lar hatred to pillage a wealA that 
had been obtained by industry : there 
is no other separable ingredient but 
envy, malice, and all nndiaritable- 
ness. Wo do not justify, wo onily 
exphiiu the course of events. Had the 
first public burning of human beings, 
for a difference in religion, been that 
of tlicir t»wn countrymen, a. Di 1359, 
we (!annot think the Spaniards would 
have welcomed it with the perfect 
satisfaction they seem to have done. 
It is wq^ noticing that the Chris¬ 
tian wai^o utterly alienated from the 
Jew, that ho appears to have forgot¬ 
ten that one large portion of his faith 
was hold ill common betwwn thorn. 
At Castile, the place of cxocutiou, 
erected es^Kjciajly for this iinJiappy 
people, was “ a sparious stone scaf- 
lold, .with the statues of four pro- 
pliets attached to the corners, to 
which tin' uiiliappy sufferers were 
bound for the saonUiie,” * The He¬ 
brew martyr—this remgade to the 
faith—was to be bound and burnt af 
the statue of one of his owu prophets ! 

Eighteen mouths wcri! spent, after 
tills first cairturc of the heretics, in 
their trial, torture, and inquiries after 
susjiccted confederates, before a se¬ 
lection was inado for public execu¬ 
tion. Then followed the auto-da fc 
at Valladolid, Gromula, Toledo, Se¬ 
ville, Bare4‘luna—in short, the twelve 
cities in which tribunals of the Holy 
Office were established. Tlie second 
celebration at Valladolid, of which 
Mr Prescott gives us a detailed de¬ 
scription, was uni! of more than usual 
siilemnity, liciug honoured ty the 
presence of the king. The scene was 
the great square in front of the 
ehuridi of St FrancisL It would be 
utuie(!cssary. for any novelty that 
there is in the account, to transfer to 
ir iiages the description of Mr Prea- 
.ott. Who is not familiar, in imagi¬ 
nation, with the san and ^ne 
high conical cup, both of thein covmr- 
edT over with nameB and denis I 
But we make a brief extract in oirdar 
to illustrate the animus at the peo- 
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pl(‘, as voll as of the tnotiarch 
the priesthood. The blood of the 
martyrs wits not here the seed of tiho 
clmreh, because there irae no pity 
nnywliere amongst the spectatois. 

" At mxiu the morning nil the bellM iu 
the capital began to toll, and a solemn 
proceseion 'vras soon to move from the 
dunual fortress of ttie Inquisition, lu 
the Ton marclied a body of troops, to 
secure a free passuge for tlio procession. 
Then came tlio uoudemned, each attend¬ 
ed by two familiars of the Holy Office, 
and those who were to suffer at the 
stoke by two friars, in addition, exhort; 
iug tlio heretic to abjure his erroi’s!' 
Those admitted to pouitonoe wore a sable 
dross, while the unfortunate martyr won 
enveloped in a loose suck of yellow cloth, 
the gan henito, with his head sunnounted 
by u cap of pasteboard of a conical fonu, 
which, together with the cloak, was em¬ 
broidered with figures of flames, and of 
duvils fanning niul fcodiiig them~>ail 
emblematical of the destiny of tho boro- 
tic’s soul iu tho world to come, as well 
as of his body in tho present. Thou 
come tho inagistmtos of the city, tho 
judges of the courts, the ooclesiasticai 
ordors, and tlio nobles of tho land on 
horseback. These were followed by ,ao 
members of the dreoii tribunal and the 
fiscal, bearing a standard of crimson 
damask, on one side of which were dis¬ 
played the onus of tho Inquisition, and 
on the other the insignia of tho founders, 
Sistus tho Fifth, nml Ferdimuul tlie Ca¬ 
tholic. Next came a numerous train of 
&miliars, well mounted, among whom 
were many of the gentry of the province, 
proud to out a.s tJiO body guard of tho 
lloly Office. Tho I'car was brought up 
by an immense concourse of the common 
people, Btimulatod on tho present occa- 
aion, no doubt, by tho loyal desire to see 
thrtr now sovciuigu, os well as by the 
ambition to slioru iu the triumphs of the 
aut<hdtn-f^. The tminbor thus drawn to¬ 
gether n‘om the capital and the country, 
nir excectliug what wns usual on suw 
oooasious, is estimated by one present at 
All! two hundrod thousand,** 

A royal gallery op]i'o8ito to tlte 
ocaifold wa£ ilcTOtod to the monarch 
and hia boueehold. Thoac ** admit¬ 
ted to j^nitenee,” it must be observ¬ 
ed, saved their lives by a public 
remmeiatien of their errors, but they 
were still liable to very heavy pun- 
khmentH. The “ reconciled,” as they 
were cailt'd, were sometimes doonied 
to m^rpetual imprisonment—always 
to the couhscatiou of their property. 


'Ihe ceremony Iw^n with a senneai 
preaduid by the Bishop of Zamora. 

** When the bishop had concluded^ 
the grand inquisitor administered on oath 
to the assembled multitude, who on 
their knees solemnly swore to defend tho 
Inquisition, to maintain the purity of 
tlie fiiiitli, and to inform against any one 
who should swervo from it. As l^iUp 
repeated on oath of similar impor^ he 
suited tho action to tho word, and, rising 
from Ins seat, drew his swonl from its 
scabbard, as if to announce lutoaelf the 
determined champion of the Holy 
Office.” 

Tliv “ rectmcilcd ” were first con¬ 
fessed, sentenced, and disimssed. 

** When these unforlunato persons 
were remanded, under a strong guard, to 
Ihuir prison, all eyes were ttirm^ on tho 
littlo company of martyi’s, who, clothed 
in the ignominious garb of the san bc»Uo, 
stood waiting the sentencoof tlie judges, 
with cords round tbeir necks, and iu 
their hiuidB n cross, or sometimes an in¬ 
verted torch, tj'picttl of their own speedy 
dissolution. The interest of the spoctor 
tors wan still farther excited, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, by the fact that several of 
these vietirns were not only illustrious 
for their rank, but yot more so for their 
talents and virtues. In their haggard 
looks and emitoiated forms, and too often, 
alas! their distorteil limbs, it was easy 
to read the 81017 of tlteir sufferings or 
their long imprisoninciit; for some of 
them had been confined in the dark 
cells of the Inquisiliou for more tlian a 
3 'oar. Yet tlicir countenances, though 
haggard, for from showing any sign of 
weakness or fear, wera lighted up with 
tho glow of holy entousiosm, as of men 
prepared to sed their testimony with 
their blood. 

“ One of the aufferers was Doimngo 
do Roxaa, son of the Hturquis da Fosa, 
an uuliappy noble, v ho had seen five of 
his famil}', ineluding bis eldest son, con- 
demncri to various numiliatiug penances 
by the Tuquisitiou for their herrtical opi- 
nuHis, Thbi one was to suffer death. 
1*0 lloxas was a Dominican monk. It is 
ungulor that this ordev, frem which tho 
j^nistera of the Holy Office were parti¬ 
cularly taken, fiirnisbed mo^ proselytes 
to the reformed religion. Do Roxas, as 
was the usage with eeoleaiastics, woe al¬ 
lowed to retain his soceldotal habit un¬ 
til his seutenoo had been read, when he 
was degraded from his eceleehffltical 
rank, his vestments were stripped off 
one after another, and the hideoas drere 
of the ww haato thrown over him, wskmI 
ihe gk&uU gutddgrkion of the popmtaoe.’* 
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onr xm&en 'will ^- 
"ha^ ^y, of tbt»e horracs. Kor, in- 
ar« we oompellod to linger ou, 
them, \)v tiie absenw in !Pre»- 
cott’s voiamee of other topics of in- 
tereRt. Wlnrt proportions the two 
volumes nowprescutecl to us will bear 
to the whole work iwhen oomij^ctMl, 
wre cannot tell; but if it is conouctet] 
throu^out upon the same wide plan 
as is here ado|vted, it will embrace u 
vast amount of the contemporuTy his- 
tory of Eurow during the reign of 
Pliilip II. We eoufrSR, for onr ow'n 
pnit, that we felt some disappoint¬ 
ment when we found that we hml 
only »i» instalment of the history. 
It would have betm an interesting 
occiijiation to have gnt down, with 
the. aid of Mr Prescott, to a new 
stinly of the character and actions of 
Philip. Such task, however, w’c. 
must postpone to somi' future time. 
There is more than one pnthlcm to 
which we would w'illingly address 
ourselves, but not unless the whole 
life, the. whole drama lay before ns. 
If, hftwever, the present fragment is 
necessarily deficient in unity, it 
sesiM'K variety of inlsTCst.. We are 
earriiHl to the convent of YnsU*, 
where Charles V. passed his last 
years of retirement; v'e are engaged 
in the famous siege of Malta, where, 
the Knights of Si Jolm resistwl tin* 
whole t<»n*cs of Sultan Solyinan—a 
siege which, even though the wumrm 
of Selatstoiwl i.s still ringing in onr 
ears, we could not n«d without eino 
lion ; and, amongat the transactions 
of tin' royal jialact^ itself, we may 
perplo.K oiirselves over the fS'crot ejte- 
cntion of Montigny,' or the mystery 
that hangs, or did hang, over tlici 
inemo^ of Don Carlos. 

Mr l^s<K»tt. has l»ef'o anticiiwrisl* 
in the novel views he had to prestmt 
to US of Charles V.’s manner of life 
at Yuste, Iw Mr Stirling’s CfoiMer 
Life of (^atiex K Nevertheless, his 
chapter on this snld^t will be read 
with interest. How did it come to 
pass, it will asked, that Eobcrt> 
son, a ciu|pful and judicious writer, 
should have been so misled as to in¬ 
vest this conventual retreat of the 
valetudinarian emperofwith all the 
austerities of the mmik 1 The fact 
was, that the. good prior of Yuste, 
and perhaps other gim eceiesiastirti, 


were in the hid^it of tmmuing a 
little upon the piety of one who had 
presented So ethf^ig an 4^ain|il« to 
the world. The nuthoritw^ to which 
l^bertsoii had swjocssi, pridhsa to de¬ 
rive their account from this prior, 
and he was therofiuv fully jusUfieo. 
in following thonn A mass of origb, 
no! documnnts, ooprespondence, aaa*^' 
the like, which have only of late 
years la^en jdlowed to see the li^drt. 
have corrected our views on this awl 
many other topu« of Spanish his- 
toiy, 

“ The furniture of the dwelling—ac¬ 
cording to an ntithority usnally followed 
—was of •tho simplest kind ; and Charles, 
we are told, took no better oture of his 
gotiiy limbs than to. provide himself 
with an arm-chair, or rather half a (diair 
(how WHS it. bisected 1), '* which would 
not have bi'ought four reals at an auc¬ 
tion. The invcutoiy of the fnraituro at 
Yuste tells tt very different story. In¬ 
stead of ‘ half an ann-chair/ w« find, 
boKidc.s other chairs lined with velvet, 
tw;o ariU'Choira especially destined to tho 
emperor’s sorvioe. One of these was of 
a peculiar eonstnictioii, and was occom- 
xnodatod witli no leas tiinn six cushions, 
and a footstool, fur the repose of his 
gouty limbs. His wardrobe showed u 
Bimilar attention to his iwradnal oom- 
fort." 

In 8hort, (Jlinrles was a vwy «*u- 
sihk* man, and his n'tiresievt mani- 
fijsts thwmghont an admirable wm- 
bimition of w'orldly wisdom and 
rational piety. But the <^?mjrtfttion 
to make a itfrUciuff botwwu 

his former and hi« later mode of life 
<'.ould mit ho rcsisbfd ; and, with or 
without help from the prior of Yuste, 
we feel that it wmdd ho inevitable 
tMat many iimiginary stories would 
bii mingled uj> uith th<> cloistw life 
of an emperor. Charh's continued 
to take a becx>iiuBg in the 

affaiTH of the world, and in the go¬ 
vernment of his eon. As a proof 
t.i<at his judgnioDt was under no 
monkieh discipline, we are told that 
lie was exceeding vn-oth with Pope 
Paul IV. for the u^ust war he was 
Btirnng up again^ Spain ; noactuple 
upon Wring ame aj^inst^ hi* holi¬ 
ness afibebm AtTit. He nm father 
too fond of good Ihrisg fbr afi inva¬ 
lid f and it is said (irhm we do not 
believe), that b<;mg unabk to fast, 
he Bulistitiited instead the pena^ of 
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tlic Rcourge. The well-known stoir 
of his having assisted at certain mocx 
obsequies for his own death, has been 
rendered very doubtful by Mr Pres¬ 
cott, The emperor was VCTy fond of 
netting up such ceremonies for the 
oenth of others. ** Not a member of 
tJie Golden Fleece died but he was 
prepared to commemorate the event 
with solemn funera] rites. These, iu 
short, seemed to be the festivities of 
Charles's cloister life.” The taste 
for these IngubriouH ceremonies, to¬ 
gether wltii some prcfmration made 
tor his own real obsequies, may have 
given rise to a story which received 
some new detail from everj^' writer 
wlio repeated it. The story is traced, 
it is true, to one of llu; Jeronyinito 
brothrem living at Yuste; but, on 
the other hand, “ there is no men¬ 
tion of the affair in the letters of any 
•OIK! of the em[»ero]-’s household re¬ 
siding at Yuste, although there are 
hstters extant written by Charles’s 
]>hysician, his inujor-doino, and his 
Hceretaiy, both on the 31 st of AugAst, 
tlu! day of the funeral, and on the Ist 
of September. With so extraordi¬ 
nary an event fresli in their minds, 
their silence is inexplicable.” Even 
if W(* suppose that these mock obse- 
((iiies took place on some other date, 
still the complete sil<>nce of all these 
lay corresjwndents on so curious u 
siibjiTt throM's at least some suspi¬ 
cion on the tmth of the stoiy. 

Mr Prescott more than once inti- 
matt‘8 tjiat then* mus in the Emperor 
Cliarles some taint of insanity or of 
morbid melancholy, rlerivcd from his 
mother Joanna. Wc are unable to 
rletect this. If the history of the 
unfortunate Joanna were unknown, 
would any one have suspoeterl such 
a thing'/ Is there any passion or 
eccentricity of Charles which may 
not^ easily accounted for by the 
ordinary infirmities of human tem¬ 
per, the long possession of power, 
and the peeiuiar notions of the age ? 
We can see no reason for bringing in 
here the hypothesis of a “ taint of 
insanity." In another character which 
comes under the review of Mr Pres¬ 
cott, it is something more than an hy- 
IHitnesis. There is very little douot 
that Don Carlos, the hero of so many 
jiolJe tragedies—was a lunatic! 

Here is a lesson to the writer qf 


tragedies—if any of that race survive 
to profit by it. The dramatic poet 
is apt to nyoice in the historical ob- 
8curh:y that hangs over his subject; 
for that very obscurity it has per¬ 
haps l>een chosen. Here his own in¬ 
vention can have full scope; here is 
a vacant space in the veiy midst of 
veritable history, into which he emi 
most legitimately introduce his own 
ideal figure. It is the very tiling he 
wants. Forthwith his ideal Carlos 
is shaiied, in whatsoever divine linea¬ 
ments he thinks fit; and his enlight¬ 
ened prince, glowing with every 
noble sentiment of love and patriot¬ 
ism, takes possession of the vacant 
space. But lo ! the patient historic n 
bits all this time been ransacking iu 
old archives, and turning over their 
records as they came to light, and 
he Hucoeeds at lengtli in reviving tin? 
true prince ; and now in that charin- 
cd circle where the jKiet’s hlcaJ 
stiuids, there rises a veritable figure 
of llosli and b1oo«], a Prince Carlos, 
who is a hot-lieadctl violent youth, 
vciy bilious, witli a fractured skull 
that has 1>cen trepiumed— such a one 
as would only escape hanging on the 
plea, of insanity. We know not where 
the dramatic jioet is to fly to, in 
these days of researcli, for his plot 
of historical ground overshudowed by 
a favourable obscurity. He would 
hardly lie safe iu Egypt or in Baby¬ 
lon. We w’oidd not commend him 
to an ideal Sesostris or 8euimunis : 
some one will be spelling out their 
real history from old tombs and mys¬ 
terious hieroglyphics, or luthcr from 
hieroglyphics that have ceased to be 
mystenooB. 

The readers of Sohiller and Al- 
fieri will turn with a peculiar interest 
•to this portion of Mr Prescott’s work. 
We will not attempt to recall the 
ideal t>()rtraits these writers and some 
others have drawn—the ardent and 
ill-used lover, the princo-aj^tle of 
liberty; wo suppose au this is 
vivid in their memory. And now, in 
a few words, we will present them 
the Don Carlos whirii Mr Prescott 
his archives has bYought up 
into the light of day. 

Carlos was the son of Philip by his 
first wifi^ Ma^ of Portugal As a 
boy we mre nom difierent sourees 
following account of him-r-that 
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he was violent, eniel, siniplarly 
haughfy, not disposed to stn^, nor 
• even to atUetic exordses, but gene¬ 
rous in his gifts, and quick-witted; 
so that some one thought H worth 
his while to collect the remarkable 
sayings of the royal youth. His 
health was bad: bilious tem¬ 

perament already began to show it¬ 
self in the form of intermittent fever, 
with which he continued to be afflict¬ 
ed for the remainder of his life. Un¬ 
der this depressing disorder his 
spirit.«( sank, his body wasted away, 
and his .strength failed to such a de¬ 
gree that it was feared he ini^it not 
reach the age of manhood." 

When Philip lost his second wife, 
Mary of Englandj^lie mairieil for bis 
third Isnlxtila of France. There bail 
been some treaty of marriage l>etween 
h«>r and Don Carlos; but Philip be¬ 
ing left a widower, and still in the 
pnmo of life, took the place of his 
son. Carlos may have possibly felt 
some resentment; a boy, in the pleni¬ 
tude of conceit which distinguishes 
that age, would be quite capable of 
snch a sentiment; but IsabeOa cuidd 
have felt no tenderness towards a 
lM)y of fourteen, “ sallow and sickly." 
She was kind to him, and always be- 
friendeii him; but it vvas the kind¬ 
ness of an amiable woman and a 
relative. 

About a year after this event. C?ar- 
los w(‘nt, for the benefit of the cnange 
of air, to Alcala; and here he met 
with an accident to which the most 
disastrous consequences are attri¬ 
buted. One evening as he was de¬ 
scending a flight of t^ps (some say 
in a love adventure, being in search 
of the gardener’s daughter), he made 
a mis-step, and fell Headlong down 
five or six stain agamst a door at the 
bottom of the passage. At first the 
accident was thougm liglitly d*, but 
alarming symptoms Kxm set in; the 
patient became delirious: it was 
lound that the skull was ftnetured. 


The operation of trepanning was per¬ 
formed, a part of the bone of the 
skull was removed, and Carlos slowly 
recovered. Of course, a royal’princo 
of Spain could not Iw restored witli- 
out a miracle; and the credit dsuch 
cure as was efiectod was divideil be¬ 
tween the bones of a holy friar, and 
the image of Our Lady of Atooha. 
We have a vei^ marveUous account 
of the manner in which the friar i^r- 
fonned his part in the curative pro¬ 
cess.* 

The physician, or the ftiar, may 
have healed the wound tmd allayed 
the fever, but that some permanent 
imury hud been inflicted on the brain 
Which was beyond their power to 
cure, apj)car8 evident from the occeu- 
tricities «)f conduct vrhieh Carlos now 
began to display. Some of the stories 
told of him are such ns might be re¬ 
peated of many wild coxcombical 
youths. Even the revenge that he 
took upon a bootmaker who had 
offended him—-orderinq the leather 
of his boot to lie cut in pieces and 
stewed, and forcing the unlucky cord- 
wainer to SM'allow as much of it as 
he could get down—may have its 
]iarailcl in a modern barrack. But 
there are other ancerlotcs which, if 
they are true, sjieak clearly of iu- 
sjinity:— 

‘'Ou ono occasion ho made a violent 
assault ou hui governor, Bon Qaicua do 
Toledo, for Kotiie slight cauho of offunco. 
On another, he would have thrown bin 
chamberlain, Don Alonzo do Cordova, 
out of the window. These noblemen 
complained to Philip, and besought him 
to release them from a service whore 
they wero exposed to afibmts they could 
not resent. 

** Cardinal Espinosa, president of the 
council of Castile, and afterwards grand 
inquisitor, hanisbod a player named 
Cisneros from the palace, whore ho was 
to have porformod that night for tho 
prince’s diversion. It was probably by 
Philip’s order. Carlos, meeting the car¬ 
dinal, seised him roughly by the collar, 


* The Lady of Atocha, ICr Pramott informs us in a note, was tho especial pafron- 
ess of HadriA, and is reoc^gnised as sueh at tbs pimeat day. " A late journal ol 
that eapitid,” he continues, ** states that the queen, oecomuoniedbyheT august con¬ 
sort and the Princess of Asturias, went, on tie Maren 1854, m soWnm proces* 
sioq, to the diureh, lo decora tin image with the oatlar of the (?<uden fiHeette." Are 
we rMdiBgef e European country, or of the Sandwich Islands 1 Or is this but the 
natural rMuft of the enfo-do-/?, and that repressive policy in which Spain, as Wo 
have seen, so prenifminently <&tingttbhed herself 1 
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«nd, laying hie hand on bk ponUkiiA vx~ 
claimed, * You scurvy jmest, do you dure 
to proTi^ Cieneros from playing beCare 
me '( ■ By ibe life of luy &tiier, I will kiU 
you i * The trembling pvekte. Umiwing 
himBelf upon bis knees, was too happy to 
eKcapo with hia life from the bands of 
tbo infuriatod princo.” 

^ uofortuoatu money-lender, one 
Oriinaldu, after Jiarin*; supplied the 
prince with sonic mouev In; nad asked, 
sullied, in tlie unual hljs^h-fiown stylo 
of Castilimi politeness, ‘'that all lie 
liail was at his disiHisal.” Carlos 
took him at his wont, and instantly 
donninded a hundred thousand ducats. 
In vain Griuuddu protested that ho 
had only used “ a form of spetsdi ” 
current ni allfjood society. Tin* best 
Imrjpiin he could make was to he let 
oif with sixty thousand—to he paid 
within twenty-four hours. 

It is quite in i«m.sisteuey with 
these instances of frenzy or perver¬ 
sity that Carlos should at other times 
lia ve- behaved in a generous luanuer, 
and that he should have obtained the 
aifoctions of sonic menvlie.rs of the 
roj’ul faiuilv. llic queen u'as always 
friendly to liiui. She ajipeans to have 
pussesM'd a complete eontrul over 
Iiiin, so that his conduct iu her prt'- 
tM'ua* was iiiolmhly never extrava¬ 
gant, Neither is it neeessary to sup- 
jHwe that those wliom he offended 
attributed iiis outrageous denn;anour 
to insanity ; the suspicion may never 
Juive crossed their minds ; they may 
have only seen and resented in liis 
beliaviour the injuiy done them by 
a pabsiouate and inqH.Tious youth. 
Iho king hinisi'If, it may be obseiToii,. 
sometimes speaks of the prince as if 
he were a culprit, at other times he 
absolves liim from guilt, intimating 
obscurely his insanity. To us, how -1 
ever, with the whole eircumstivnccs 
Indbre us. it is imimssible to give any 
but one interjiretation to such a scene 
as this ;~- 

“ When the Duke of Alva came to pay 
liis respects to him pievious to his de¬ 
parture for the Netherlands, tbo princo 
boiTsly said, ‘ You are not to go to Flan¬ 
ders ; I will go thorc myself.’ Alva en¬ 
deavoured to pacify him, saying that it 
tras too dangeronB a mission for the heir 
to the throne; that bo was going to qniot 
the troubles of the country,'and prepare 
it for the coming of the kiiw, when the 
prince could accompany his mthcr, if hie 


{utwenoo could be i^red in CasUie. 
But tfak explanation only served to irri¬ 
tate Carlos the more; and, drawing bia. 
dagger, las turned suddenly on the duke, 
exclauuiug, ‘ You diall nut go; if you 
do, 1 will kill you.’ A struggle ensued 
—on awkward one for Alva, as to have 
injured the beir-appoi-cut miglit hove 
been construed into treason. Fortu¬ 
nately, being much the stronger of ftio 
two, he grappled with Carlos and held 
him tight, while the latter exhausted hie 
Bwength in incffcotual efforts to escape. 
But no sooner was the prince released 
than he tnruod again, with the fiuy a 
mmlmon, on the duke, who again dosed 
with him, when the uoiso of the fray 
brought in one of tlic chambcrlainK from 
an adjoining room; and CarloH, extricat¬ 
ing lumsclf from the iron grasp of his 
adversary, withdrew to his own apart¬ 
ment." 

“ ril kill you! ” seems tu Imvc 
been bis favourite threat. At length 
lie lK;gan to mutter it against the 
king himsidf. ]I<* went about fre- 
<iucutly repeating that tJier<; was a 
imiu with whom he had <niarreUcd 
whom he tlesiiud to kill. At (Jhrist- 
mas time it was the custom of the 
»oyal family to take the siusi-uiaeut 
together in puldic; ami to jirc'pare 
himsdf for this' sacred ceremony, 
Carlos wi'iit to confession. He con¬ 
fessed that he was meditating mur¬ 
der, without revealing his intended 
victim. .His confessor rt'fuseil abso¬ 
lution. 8ever.d learned divines were 
got tv>gether to give their opinions on 
the case. One of the nnmW', wish¬ 
ing' tp draw from Carlos the name of 
his ehemy, told him that tills initdli- 
gsnoe might powibJy have some in- 
huenee on their judgment. The 
prince replied that “ his father was 
the person, aud that he wisluid to 
have his life!” 

What move palpable proof of in- 
sanllv oould be jput on record! At 
the same time that he was brooding 
over this assassination, he was also 
projecting sdiemes to fly from the 
paLice and his father. Both designs 
wore of course rt;vcaled to the king, 
who now took pronq)t measures for 
his arrest. 

“ The prince slept with as many pro- 
oiutions as a highwayman — with hia 
sword aud ds^er by his aide, and a 
loaded mnsket within reaidi, ready at 
any moment for action. For fuztbor 
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latcurity bA iMHd. anu«d an ingenioms 
arttean to eonatroet a boU ia tsofAi a my 
tiiali, by mosaa of .paUoyi^ bo eould Isyrt* 
mi or unfasten tbo door of bia ob^bw 
while in bod. With such precautions it 
would be a perilous thing to inrado ibo 
dumbers of a desperate num like Carlos. 
But Philip was aware of the difiicdItieB, 
and bo oraered the mechanic to derange 
tho machinery so that it should not 
work; and thus the door was left with* 
out the unial means for socaring it” 

The kin^ himself, partially okcl in 
armonr, with a helmet tm his head, 
RGCompainied by the Duke of Feria, 
cajttaiii of the {piard, with four t»v 
five other lords mid twelve privates 
of tho guard, lufule tliu arrest. It 
was about iiiidnight — the pruKv 
was asleep. The liuke i»f Feria stole 
«»ftly to the beufl of the bed, and 
secured the sw'^ird and dagger rmd 
musket. Uarlos, awakening, leu|Knl 
f]\)m liis bed, uttering loud cries and 
meua<'es, ami endi-avouring to seize 
his arms. H.e found himself powi-r- 
less and a prikoncr. Out of that 
room he never ag:un passtid. The 
windows were bam*d up, the dwir 
securtHl, a guard of twelve halberdifiv 
were constantly «tatioii«*il in the pas¬ 
sage's holding to it, a ml night and 
day there were noblemen appointed 
to keej) watch over the pri*k>ner him¬ 
self. All e/minninieafion with the 
outer w'orld w'as cut ofl^‘ He was as 
one buried alive. 

The conilnemotit S(Km told upon 
his health; and tile unhappy jirisout'r 
seems to have hastened his »‘nd by 
his own wild beiiaviour. At one 
time la* wnnild abstain from food for 
days together, then lie would eat 
enormously, iTc would also deluge 
the floor with w ater, then walk about, 
iiiilf naked w'ith liaro t ‘i-t on the colfl 
pavement. He caused a warming- 
pan filled with ice and snow to be 
introduced several times in a night 
into his IxhI, But Mr Prescott tclb 
us that for this last practictj he migh*^^ 
have plfioded the metlical authoritie * 
of bis time, and tliat it wiis only the 
hydromtJi^ic treatment of that day. 

If the king had determined that 
Carlos should die, he was alsr* soli¬ 
citous that be should die as a good 
Christian. The prince hail often 
talked wildly of religion as of other 
matters (on which account he seems 


to have been charged with hort^ by 
one party, and exttdflod ibr his liber- 
ahty by anotlter), and whett first itti*^ 
prisoned he refluisd t«) see hitf <*ottfe8- 
sor. But at the dose of‘ his career 
th«^ was that return to rationfthty 
wldch often, in such caaes, maHcs tfao 
apiiroaeh of death; and Carlos not 
only received the cuafessor, but passed 
from the world in a peaceful and de¬ 
vout frame of mind. 

Such was the history and fate ol 
Bon Carlos. For Philip's part in the 
tragedy, we think tliat it stands very 
ilistimitly revealed befoi-e lus. The 
severe and conscientious monarch 
telt persuaded that his sou, whether 
abscuutely insane or not, was not the 
man who ouglit to be aUoweil to 
ivign over a great kinjidom—feltper- 
suailed that it was lus duty to pre¬ 
vent his aewssioii to the throne. 
There was no certain way of prevent¬ 
ing this hut to take care"that t/ie $on 
diii nut san'MY* thje fat/ier. There is 
no proof tliat any other means were 
relsinled to fur nusteniiig hw death 
than the neeeHsary confinement of 
his iicrson ; hut we cannot doubt 
tliui. it' was the intention of l^hilip 
t/mt h- shuuld dif: and we have ns 
little doubt tlint this intentiim arose 
from W'hat ho oonwived to be the 
stem duty of his own lii^^i jiuBition. 
Head the fiillowiiig letter whidi he 
mldrcssed tf» his aunt, the Queen of 
Portugid, sister o1‘ the emiioror hia 
father—u lady wdiom we are 1,dld he 
always held in mat respect:— 

“ Although,’^ he writes, “ it has 
long lK*en obvious that it was neoes- 
saiy to take some order in regard to 
the prine.!', yet the feelings of a father 
have led me to resort to all other 
means before proreediiiff to extremity. 
Butuflairs have atlcngtn come tosuch 
a pass that, to fulfil the duty which, jw 
a Christian prince, I owe both to 
<Ak 1 and to my realm, I have be«n 
comnelled to place my son in strict 
eonnnement. , . [will uuly 

add dial thi^ d^te}"mivntion ftm wii 
hem brotudif uimut htj nny tmscMv- 
dvd oti the pari of my f(on, or hy any 
want of v fipect to me'* (words whien 
must iin)*ly that he cotisidensl him 
insane); ** nor is this treatment of 
him intended by way cltustisement 
—for that however just tho grounds 
of it, v/mud have iU time and xU limit. 
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Neither have 1 resorted to it as an 
ej^Hidient for rcfonning his disorderly 
life. The proceeding rests altog^Aer 
on a7io1^utr foundation ; and the re¬ 
medy T propose is not one either of 
time or expedients, but is of the 
greatest moment, as I have already 
remarked, to satisfy my obligatiuus 
to God and my people.” 

Those who think that a prince 
who dissembles on some occasions 
must always be liyjiocritusil, will re¬ 
fuse to give credifto this langui^e. 
To us it w'cars the asjKJCt of sincerity. 
Nor docs it bear any but one iuter- 
iretatiou: tlmt the king was neither 
>ciit on punishing his sun, against 
W'honi liis auger would be misplaced 
—nor on retbnning his son, wliich 
would l»c a lioiM’lcsa undertaking— 
but on removing him (if this should 
be ncciossaiy) from the world — it 
being his duty to protect the countiy 
from so unworthy a claimant of the 
thioue. OtluT protection than his 
death woi;dd give, there was none. 
It would mive been impossible so to 
disiuhorit the prince but that some 
faction would have rallied round his 
iudofoasihlo right. 

According to some accounts, Carlos 
nudcrw'eut a sort of trial or jiroccss, 
which implies that he w'as treated as 
a resjajnsudc agent; but this is easily 
explaiued when we reflect that, even 
to this (lay, there is no greaU’r p(;r- 
nlexity than to draw' the distinction 
oetween extreme fldly and violence, 
and absolute insanity. In evciy case 


of thisddnd it is always a mixed ques¬ 
tion of criminalitv and disease; and 
there would, at all events, take place 
some examination into tne facts by 
which the imprisonment was imme¬ 
diately justified. Very distinct ideas 
upon insanity we need not attribute 
to Pliilii)—we know not where to find 
them in our own epoch, and for our 
own enlightenment; but here was 
a youth of whom no gotsi could 
be hoped, who was brewing over 
murder, who could not be safely 
left at large, and who assuredly 
was not tlm fit person to be the 
possessor of a throne, or the tool of 
a faction. 

Of course the fable of Isabella’s 
nssassinatiun, who unhappily died a 
short time after Bon Carlos, is utterly 
disproved; and Mr Piescott deals a 
just castigation on such writers as 
the Abb^^ii Ileal, who compose au 
liistorical romance and pass it otf as 
history. 

We shall look with interest for the 
remaining portion of Mr Prescott’s 
w'ork. We will then follow him. 
throughout in his delineation of one 
of the most remarkable of European 
mgnarchs. At present the portrait 
is but half drawn, and we have de¬ 
clined to touch on several poiuts 
which would othen\'ise have attract¬ 
ed uuE comments, because we could 
not do this with satisfaction to our¬ 
selves, unless we were allowed to 
embrace the whole history of tho 
man. 
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TBS SCOT ABBOAiX 
TKl XAK or IiVmBB. 


OiTR countnr has sent many wan¬ 
derers over tne face of the earth. 
During some two or three centuries 
there was no considerable state, 
either in Europe or among the more 
accessible parts of Asia or Afnca, 
where our ancestors were unknown. 
Every country was familiar wiih the 
Scot as a privileged citizen of the 
world. Is this peculiarity a reproach 
to us ? Let us see. 

The wanderers from among us were 
not mendicants, like the hordes that 
have sometimes swarmed mysteri¬ 
ously over the European continent. 
They were not noted for aptitude in 
any of the humble or servile occupa¬ 
tions which are sometimes identined 
with national designations—as the 
Swiss and the Savoyard of the pre¬ 
sent day. Their seat is always found 
among the honourable persons of the 
land. Wherever we find personal 
notices of onr fellow-countrymen by 
foreigners, we may be sure tlmt they 
have earned theur title to reminis¬ 
cence by some valuable service— 
that they have taught in the univer¬ 
sities—that they have led armies— 
or that, in some shape or other, they 
have contributed to the intellectual 
progress or to the national glory of 
the people iunong whom their lot has 
been cast. 

If it be asked why they withdrew 
their eminent capacities frqm their 
own country, and put them at the 
disposal of tne straimer, the answer 
is obvious enough. Let us suppose 
a people high-spirited, s’Hlent, and 
full of vigour, with eveiy outlet for 
their energy stopped hv a proud and 
powerful neighbour. Let us snppi^ 
that at home the fruits of theu* in- 
dust^ are swq^ away by hostOe 
armies—that their enurmes and 
castles are destroyed—-that the in¬ 
ducements |o develop high culture 
in any department are bunted 
the prospect of labouring omy to en¬ 
rich wa^M enemies—what can a 
people so beset do, but, after provi¬ 
sion made by their arms for the saf^ 
^td indqwtt^nce of their native 


land, seek distinction and the hon¬ 
ours and eiyoyraents of life abroad % 
It was precisely so in Scotland. 
It is scarcely a reproach to say of 
England, that while slic herself in¬ 
creased in wealthy and civilisation, 
the enlarged powerihe thus acmiircd 
only enabled her more effectually to 
check the progress of Scotland in ail 
that dignines and advances a nation. 
The two countries were enemies to 
each other, and the strongcir would 
use her strength after the manner of 
national enemies. A country of 
feebler spirit would have fallen under 
the yoke. A i)eople of less energy 
and versatility of genius, had they 
|K)8sesse(l the courage and ol)stinacy 
to maintain a protracted resistance, 
might have sunic into a sullen semi- 
barbarous lethargy, unproductive of 
great enterprises either in arts or 
arms. Our ancestors accomplished 
the security of their own country in 
the first place^ and then spread their 
surjilus energy abroad, to reap the 
fame and fortune to which tlicy were 
entitled. It was from no desultory 
spirit of vagrancy, from no neglect 
of the primary demands of their 
own countiy, that they led foreign 
armies, gave their counsel in for¬ 
eign courts, and taught in foreign 
universities. 

Some peculiarities in the method 
of their o6lng thus pressed out of 
their own country contributed to give 
them fortunate upix>rtuniti<!s abroad. 
They were driven out by their cne- 
* inies, and were thus valuable to all 
who, like them, counteii the Englisli 
as enemies. In intellectual comj^ti- 
tion their exclusion from English 
ground only prompted their aspiring 
spirits to seek a wider arena of ilis* 
tinctiom and they found it in secur¬ 
ing to tnemselvcs as an audience the 
learaed men of all the workl Whoi 
there arose two distinct languages, 
on English and a Scot^i^ the Batter 
i^ordM a far too limited intellec¬ 
tual dominion to satisfy the ambition 
of Scottish men of letters. Hence 
th^ had recourse to Latin; and we 
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Iwlieve it will "be ffonerally adioitted 
that he who was first among them in’ 
the usj^ of this Jangutigt^ Oeoii^ 
Buchanan, was at the same time the 
first of Latin narrators suice the days 
of Tacitus. Tt is not correct to speak 
of the Latin as a dead language 
among Scottish scholars. They did 
not, perhaps, trmt it with the strict 
accuracy which English scholarship 
had attained ; tliat would, indeen, 
have l)een to treat it as ji dejid lan¬ 
guage, which cannot wove. Bucho- 
luiUj Bellcudcn, and Johnston, had 
their pruviiiciahsms and peculiarities, 
as Livy the Paduan, and Sallust the 
■Sabine had; and in the same manner 
they could afiord to have them, since, 
instea(^l of dtljnstiBg their sentences 
to the precedents laid down for them 
by the sentences of other aiithora not 
likn-tainded with fcheraaedves, or living 
under the same mental conditions— 
they drew, in their own way, on the 
n^flources of the laugnag(i used by 
Uiem, adapted it to the }ntrposes 
of a new order of society, aiul made 
it the vehitde of original and striking 
thoughts. Thti Scotsmen who wrote 
much, and had a large foreign comt- 
spondence, oven^une the great barrier 
to the frtio use of a foreign tor^e by 
actmvlly thinking in Latin. We find 
it luanitest that they did so, by the 
greater freedom with wiiidi m(<y are 
round to write when they abandon 
tlte vomacular and adopt the ancient 
tongue. One may find them, in their 
fiuiuliar epistles to eaehother, running 
into Latin us a relief, just as any one 
when s{)eaking a foreign tongue rests 
fin* a moment on a sentience of his 
own. True, they were irot so 
familiar with the language in which 
tliey composed as those to whom 
the colloquial language to also that ' 
of literature; but were the authors 
of R<»iic in any better portion? 
Haye wn any reason to suppose 
that the ptebs spoke in the streeta 
of Korns in that form of sptm^ 
with which our youth try to be 
familiar through, the exerctoes m 
their grmnmaral Can we, indeed, 
tielieve that literaxT Latm. could eveer 
be ar common^coUoqaial tongii^ or 
imytbing more to^tho^ Bbmaa hisCo* 
rianthaii it became to the Scotttolii^— 
the. Inngittge in whidi be maxebed, 
with solemn stride, thioiis^ grout 


events, afuiounoiBe &e moral as he 
went in well-pcHsed sentences ? 

We are not anxious to carry the 
literary renown of our ancestors veiy 
far back into Euroiiean histoiy. It u 
useless to claim literary eminence in 
an age when there is no literature. 
Hence it to not much to the purp^ 
ttf those who seek only for the 
mately-eamed fame of any !&iropean 
luitiun to carry their researches be¬ 
yond the Crtumes. Wo of Scotlaad, 
when we go back to the early cen¬ 
turies,‘find our Irish neighbours com¬ 
peting with us. We are inclined, for 
various reasons, to leave the field in 
their-hands. The term “yeot,” like 
that of Scythian, Gaul, or Indian, 
was very vaguely applied to all men 
who came iiifmn certain islands north¬ 
ward of the European continent. It 
must be admitted tlmt the claim 
made by Ireland for a chief share m 
any element of intellectual distinction 
among these wancUtrera has some 
louintotion. A deposit of Koman 
civilisaition mid dmstianity remain¬ 
ed there, prot^ited by the distant 
Isolation of the spot from the havoc 
spread ovmrthe intervening countries, 
and came forth, as order began to be 
restored among them, a eunous relic, 
like that which the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn’s Island preserved of the 
English manners and speech. It to 
thus that, emerging from tlito distant 
solitude, persons who had studied the 
Latin langu^e, and knew something 
of the olives and riia fathms, have 
been found by archaeologists sojourn¬ 
ing among barbarian Piets and 
Saxons in the island of Great Bri¬ 
tain, OH their way towards their 
feUcrw-sdiolarB (d* tim Cimtiueat. 

We are not premued to admit the 
great sohohw8htIromi]ned^evea by the 
more modemte' of ilie Iririi anti- 
(|uaric» fbr riiese^toolated refitesof the 
humbier grades of Koman civiliaa- 
tion. But we are quite willing to 
concede to Ireland,, mi' the gr^d 
tiie opportunities at h^ disposal,, 
whatever can be made of thefiune of 
Joannes Sootus Ihigena, ^o died in 
the nm^ eeidiaiv. To Joannes de 
Saeroibosco, or Jo^ HblybaBh, as he 
is sometimaa sn^toed, who tai^t 
geometry in tte Umvemfy Pa^ 
we aM^not pw f Mi Wid to estiu^sh any 
more dialtoiet dawn, thous^ Muib 
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VGTf tiatiofkal bio^^^bisR^ ttipb 
Dr Gi'orge MlSUoiQewidiuxa faimfoi 
Scotlaud. The leumoalQ thelltefa^ 
history of Geometry have not yet de-, 
culed whether his aerviees belong to 
tlie thirteenth or to the fourteenth 
century; aud while the ehrone^ieal 
queation remaina in dispute, it is of 
no use to settle the typographical, 
.sinai, if wo idiould agree wltli the 
veracious Dempster that be obtained 
his nema Irom tiie monasteiy of the 
Holywood in Nithadaie, yet if he 
be found to have been a man of the 
fourteenth century, all the evidence 
which indubitably identities him with 
uu inmate of this Holywocxl at a 
>eriofl a hundred years earlier, has 
>ecn flo wasted, tliat, for the pur- 
Kises of the biograplier, it had lieen 
letter had Ills proof not been quite 
so conclusive its he was tempted to 
make it. 

We must, liowever, clami a much 
more illustrious man than either, 
whose reput(5 has often Ijeen con¬ 
founded with that of Erigeua-j-dohn 
Duus S<x)tus. Early Continental 
writers seem never to have doubteil 
his Scottish origin ; and Uabelaht, to 
cloneh one of those monstrtius proyw- 
sitkms which make one wonder how 
he escaiicd the stake, says in yiro- 
fane scorn : “Et celle est fopiniou de 
maisti'c Jehau d’Eeusse.” Moreri 
assignH him to us with a brief dis- 
tiiuituess, Whieli leaves nothing to be 
doubted: “ Dit 8eot,” says, this ini- 
partiul judge of inteniatioual claims, 
“ parce qu’il etait natif d’Ecosse.” 
Nor is the wide grasp of his capa¬ 
cities less emphatically attested bv 
him who undeiteok to measure all 
human, merits, imd give to each illus¬ 
trious name its proper mead of fame: 
** Avoit an marveilieuse fac^td k 
eompimuhre tuutes chbses” is his 
character q£ Dnns Scotus. 

The great intellectnal gladiators of 
the day received names imscriptive of 
their piedomiiiatiug characteristios,. 
iust as favourites of the ring have 
been designated Sit» the present di^K 
y D it were righ4 to apj^y aucb a tenn 
* to expressiims whuii formed the 
watchword of litezasy k»ts in the 
gr^ intellectiud cM^ests of the 
middle we ifveMf Sot the sake 
of bmvity,. call tibsm! nicknames. 
There iras the seza$^ doctor, the 


divke doctor, tlie acute doctor, the 
most orderly do«dH>r, the irrefraj^ble 
doetoiV'thti sideiun doctor, atul the 
solid doctos, According to Moreri, 
Duns monoyioUsed two (diaracteris' 
tics. He was the subtle doctor, iu 
honour of his ainuteness iu cit'aling 
witb metaphysical subLleties; and he 
was the doctor fris ivnultUif, from 
tho hardihood with which he ad¬ 
vanced bold and orii^il opinions, 
and resolved them witliuut the aid of 
authority, and independently of the 
established methods of reasoning. 

We may laugh as wo will at these 
schoolmen ana their systems. We 
may admit, if you please, the sarcas¬ 
tic etymology which derives the 
English word dunce from the fellow- 
countryman of whom we are now 
speaking. But those who led the 
intellect of mankind fur centuries 
were fpreat among men—overtopping 
tlie wide mob of their brethi^u iu 
intellectual stature. We have uo ab¬ 
solute criterion of greatness tunoug 
us—can but be measiirwl by our 
relation to each otlier. There may 
lie some ubstRict standard, (knnprc- 
heiisiblc to us wlnm we have sliakoii 
otf this inoital cniJ, by wliich Julius 
Ciesar, Najwleon, Aristotle, anil 
ShakesjMiarc, shall appear very small 
men; but iu this parocliial world of 
ours they are great by coinywrative 
eminence. Had it been our lot to 
live as highly educuttsi men of tho 
fifteenth century, we would have 
seen two great luunes hs>ming large 
in their distant altitude—Tuomas 
Aquinos, the k^dor of the Thomists, 
and John Duns Bcutua the leader of 
the Scotists, and would have been 
obliged to enrol ourselves with the 
one or the other; for that man was, 
•in the intellectual waiS, a mere 
straggler, a poor wanderer, unpru- 
tected by a leader, apd unowned by 
fellow combatsin|aw who <lid not- 
fight bemeath the luuiuer of one or 
ofhcE of these illustrious leaders. If 
we drag down from their eminence^ 
US gjreat in their day and place, all 
those whose, thoughts and actfons do 
not coiMsir wUji our own viswa of 
wlmt ia good and true«^e sfagU soon 
the hkMpphieil dpstkoaries. 
It is . the smaiUesi^ oC pe^kudiries to 
dany the merit oS the ooaspicaous 
itten of <rthertiffieaor plac^ 
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there is something we know that 
they did not know. To detract from 
the lustre of Aquinas and Scotns be- 
uause'thcy were not aofiuaiitted with 
the electric telegraph and photo- 
giiiphy, were unconscious of statis* 
tics, and never thought of the dif¬ 
ference between a metmlicand a jmper 
cnrroncy, is about as rational as to 
deny the generalship of Hannibal or 
Cicsar, because they had no Congreve 
rockets or Shrapnel I shells. 

But it is not fair to consider the 
irnmtal influents of the great rivals 
ns a tiling utterly departed, and be- 
ionging only to the liistory of dead 
cuiitrovcrHics. In some shape or 
other, nominalism and realism still 
divide between them the cjiipire of 
tliought. It is true that the in (jua- 
Imr iSmtentUirum libros (/ttestmws 
mbtil'mima^ arc not to l:>e found in 
<‘vciy cinnilatiiig library, and are not 
so exl-ensivcly reiwl as the latest pro¬ 
ductions of the jm'vtiiling popuhir 
divine. But they are pernsea by the 
Kamiltous, the Whewells, aml’the 
Ferriers—by those who teach the 
teachers of trie peo}>le ; and from his 
inner iudgment-seat Duns Scotus 
still holds sway over the intellect of 
men even in this nctiv^ conceited, 
and adventurous age. Could it be 
iimintHined that no one opinion pro- 
rnulgatcil by him is now believed, 
yet nis thoughts are the stages by 
which we have I'cached our present 
position. He who ruled one-half of 
the intellectual world for centuries, 
necessarily gave their shape and o.on- 
sistcncy, not only to the views of those 
who implicitly followed him, hut to 
those of the later thinkers who su- 
jiorscded liim —for there is nothing 
that more eminently rndhlds the cha¬ 
racter of opinions, ttion the natiu% of * 
those which they supersede. But, 
imfortunaU‘ly, we are not, in this 
nineteenth century, beyond the prac¬ 
tical grasp of the great schoolman’s 
intellectual tyranny. The miestion 
of the imranculate conception has just 
resounded again throughout Roman 
Catholic Eutope; and those condn- 
sious have been again triumphantly 
assei-ted^ which, in the year 1307,- 
were triumphanUjir carried Duns 
Scotus in the Univerdty of Paris. 
He demolished, on that occasion, two 
hundred of the knottiest syUogisnm 


of his adversemes, resolving them, as 
a bystander said, as easily as Sampkm 
unloosed the bands of Delilah. His 
proposition was made a fundamental 
law of the great university, fmd no 
man dared enter the door without 
acknowledging its truth. W e feel on 
delicate ground. We would find our 
steps still more perilously placed were 
we to trace other gre^ theol^cal 
questions in the writings of Dims 
Scotus. It is sufficient to say, that in 
questions of liberty and necessity—of 
section and reprobation — contro¬ 
versialists of the present day may 
there find controversial weapons; and 
in so elementuiy a work as Sir James 
Mackintorii’s Dissertation on the 
History of Etliical Philosophy, the 
opinions of the great Scottish school¬ 
man on these subjects are weighed 
and examined, not as curious relics 
of a dark age, but as the authorised 
enunciations of a master whose au¬ 
thority yet lives and influences 
the thoughts of men. And indeed, 
on such matters, who can say that 
we have made progress, and have 
passed beyond the range of the school¬ 
men. as the chemists have passed be¬ 
yond that of the alchemists? 

A reputation sueh as this man’s is 
not a trifle to be thrown away. There 
has been no country too great to have 
>roudly recorded such a name in the 
ist of ner sons. He began the scries 
of learned Scotsmen who became emi¬ 
nent abroad. He studied at Oxford, 
where his countrymen were wdl 
known, before that war of inde¬ 
pendence which made the two por¬ 
tions of Britain aliens and enemies to 
each other. He left Oxford in 1307 
—just alter Bruee had raised the 
standard. He went to the University 
of Paris, Ute ehief school where as¬ 
piring Scotsman were thenceforward 
tose^wfficdarriiip and fame. After a 
short ai^brilliant career as a lecturer 
there^ he was directed by his supe¬ 
rior--^ belonged to the Franciscan 
ordtv—to found the Universify of 
CbiQipie. There he soon afterwards 
died ^ aakl his tomb is s^ shown to 
the visitors of the eoelei&stieal cif^. 
Thetb is s legend—spoken of as if it 
were amaliwnis invention of his ene¬ 
mies—that he was buried alive ; and 
fhat (m his grave being subwquently 
opened, the traces were distiiKt of the 
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desperate ^orts which he had made 
to release himself. 

While we thus claim as a coontiy- 
inan one of the two rivnU founders of 
scholastic philosophy, no one will 
deny that Scotland sent into the 
arena which they laid out, the most 
illustrious of that body of gladiatorial 
disputants, whose nimble use of lo¬ 
gics weapons, ready rhetoric, and 
vast reading, were the astoiiishmont 
of all leamm Europe. We speak, of 
course, of James Crichton, commonly 
culled ** the Admirable,” although the 
title rt(f»n.w’rt6ii»scouterrcd on him by 
the University of Paris is better tran- 
hlateil by his biographer Urquiiart in 
the term teondm^l. He came of a 
remarkable race who, at that time, 
promisetl, like the Douglases in 
earlier, and the Campbells in later, 
days, to overshadow Scotland. Near 
the capital, their power and magni¬ 
ficence are still attested by the mins 
of Crichton Castle, so expressively 
dewribed in “ Marraion.” James 
Crichton came of a branch establish¬ 
ed beside the Loch of Cluny, on the 
eastern verge of the Perthshire High¬ 
lands •, another detachment of the 
family, [MMted at Frendraught, in 
Aberdeenshire, continued a deadly 
struggle for supremacy with the Gor¬ 
dons, until, in the mysterious trageiiy 
known as “ the burning of Frend¬ 
raught,” they dug the grave of their 
own foitunes. The doubts about 
Crichton’s marvellous achievements, 
and the supposition that ho was a 
merely mythical personage, have been 
so thoroughly dispersed by Mr Fraser 
Tytlei\ Wked oy other inquirers, 
that they have dropped out of litera¬ 
ture; and the biographical dui^ion- 
aries restore the cham{non to his old 
place. Of course, eveiy one is fr^ 
to deny that any of his achieve¬ 
ments as a scholaBtio disputant, a 
mime, or a swordsman, were gained 
in a Inhere of exertion worthy of a 
great maa. But we say of these, as 
of the writi;^ which created the 
scholastic philosophy, that th^y were 
great deeds isL their day, and tiiat he 
who peiformed thm bek was great- 
3 st among his eontemporanes. We 
sannot doubt the wonderful and to¬ 
tally unrivalled feats of the Scottish 
wanderer, nnce they were attested' 
by eontmporaxies whose praises 
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were quite sjxmtaneous^ and who had 
no prejudices or partialities to be 
gratified by his elevatioRi Toehold 
that in going from place to place 
challenging in a public manner all 
who ventured to aispnte with him, 
he showed arrogance and ostentation, 
is to overlook a prominent feature 
of the times. The publication of a 
pamphlet announcing bold opinions 
whicn challenge controversy, is not 
more arrogant at the present day 
thah the posting of theses challeng¬ 
ing a disputation, on the ^te of a 
iimvorsity, was counted to be in the 
sixteenth century. Robert Reid, a 
Scotsman, and an ancestor of Thomas 
the Metaphysician, <;olle4;tod and 
published the theses he had main¬ 
tained aino^ the Oontiuonlal uni¬ 
versities. The practice has been 
rendered memorable by the theses 

S lastered by Luther on the gates of 
furenbeig Church. No doubt we 
can now see how open such a prac¬ 
tice was to ridicule ; and indeed it 
came’under the wild lash of Rabelais, 
who laughed at things conturios be- 
fon*. they became ridiculous tt> other 
people. For a puipose which will 
presently appear, we quote the his¬ 
tory of rantagruel’s challenges, writ¬ 
ten a few years before those of 
Crichton ;— 

" Thereupon in all the Carrofours; that 
is throughout all the four quarters, 
streets, and corners of the city, he set up 
conclusions to the number of nine thou¬ 
sand Bcvon hundred and sixty-foure, in 
all manner of learning, touching in 
them the hardest doubts that are in any 
science. And first of all, in the Fodder 
Street, he hold dispute against all the 
regents or fellowos of coUedges, artists 
or masters of arts, and oratours, and 
^id so gallantly, that ho overtbrdw them 
and sot them all upon their tailes. Ho 
went afterwards to the Soibonne; where 
he maintained argument against oU the 
theologians or divines, for the space of 
six weeks, from four o'clock in the- 
morning until six in the evening, except 
an interval of two hours to refresh , 
tfaeoiselves and take their repast And 
at this were present the greater part of 
the lords of the court, the mastent of 
requests, presidents, oounsellors; those 
of the accompto, socretaHas, advocates, 
and others: as also t}te shenfi^ of the 
said town, with the phymeians and pro¬ 
fessors of the canon iaw> Among which 
it ia to b* remarked, that tiie greatw 

2h 
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part weto Btnbborn jades, aad ia their 
opinions obstinate: but be took sucli 
course with tiiem^ that for all their 
otgoV and fallacies, ho put their bocks 
to tho wall, gravelled them in the 
deepest questions, ond made it visibly 
appear to fho world that, compared with 
iiiiQ, they were but monkies, and a knot 
of m\Xffled calves. Whereupon every 
body began to keep a bustling noise 
and talk of his so marvelous knowledge, 
through all degreoK of persons in both 
Hoxos, oyen to the very laundresses, 
brokers, roast-moot selioi-s, penknife 
inakors, and others, who, when he passed 
along the street, would say, 'Thot is 
he,' in which he took delight, as Demos¬ 
thenes, the priiico of Qrcok orators, did, 
when nu old crouching wife, j>ointing at 
him with her tingers, said, * That is tho 
man.’ ” 

Now, what wo desire to ho iioticod 
is, that this passom: is quotod from 
tho trauslatioTi of KulMduts niiido hy 
tluit Sir ThomuH UnjuJuirt of Cro¬ 
marty who gives us tho moat full 
aud picturtiaam! a(5count of Oriclitou. 
Wiou, tliorefore, he describes, hi tho 
following terms, the rnanuor in winch 
his licro L*oniluc5tod lumsclf on tlie 
sjimo spot, one (ornuot liolp believing 
that Jui must have JiacF K*ibelais' 
ridicule in vi(5w ; and we natui’ally 
think that, tluoimh all liis huida- 
tioibs, wo can ace Tiis tongue in his 
chock. Sir Tliomas tells us— 

" To BO great a height and vast extent 
of priusc, did the uevor-too-inuch ex¬ 
tolled reputation of the scrax>hic wit of 
that exiiniouB man attoinc, for Ids com¬ 
manding to bo affixed programmes on all 
the gates of tho BChools, halls, and ool- 
legea of that famoufl univorsity, as also 
on all tho chief pillars and posts stand¬ 
ing bofoi'e the houses of tho most ro- 
uowued men for Utonikire, rodent 
within the produoto of tho walls and 
suburbs of mat most populous aud mag- 
ulhcuut city, inviting them all (or any 
whoever oise versed in any kind of 
seholMtick ffioulty) to prepare at nine 
o'clock in tho monling, at such a day, 
month, and year, as by computation 
came to bo just six weeks after the date 
ofthehffixes to the common school at tho 
college of Nsvarre, where~<at the prefixed 
tonn) he should (Qod wihiiig) Ite ready 
to answer to what < sboum be pro- 
pomtdtid to him coocerning any soimteo, 
liboealart, divdpUtiAV&eulty,pvw^^ 
or theoretic^ iioto|x<^d^g the tae(?ogi- 
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eal or jurisprudential habits, though 
grounded but upon the testimouiss of 
God and man; and that, in any of those 
twelve languages — Hebrew, Syriack, 
Acabeck, Greek, Latin, Spanish, french, 
Italian, KngUsh, Dutch, Flemish, and 
Slavonian, in either verse or prose, at 
the discretion of tho disputant; which 
high enterprise and hardy undertaking, 
by way of ehallengo to the leamedest 
men iu the world, damped tho wits of 
many able scholars to consider, whether 
it was the attempt of a fonatick spirit, 
or lofty doaign of a woll-poised judg¬ 
ment ; yet, after a few daj-s’ inquiry 
couceming him, when information was 
got of his incomparable endowments, 
ail the choicest and most profotmd 
philosophers, mathematicians, natural¬ 
ists, modidner.s, alchymists, apothecaries, 
surgeons, doctors of botii civil and 
canon law, and divines, both for contro¬ 
versies and positive doctrine, together 
with tho primest gromarians, rhotori- 
eiaus, logtcian-'s, and others, professors of 
arts aivd diseipliues at Tiwis, plyed their 
atudys in their private cells, fur the 
sptico of a mouth, exceeding hard, and 
with huge paiues aud labour set all 
their brainos awork how to contrive the 
knottiest argumeute and most difficult 
questions could bo devised, thereby to 
puzslo him in tho resolving of them, 
meaitdev him in hi.s answers, put him 
out of his medium, and drive him to a 
nonplus.” • 

This passage will servo our pur¬ 
pose as much in the mamior of th<‘ 
saying as in w'liut is said, since it was 
written by a Scotsman who wan¬ 
dered through many of tlie Ooutl- 
ueutal nations, aud who indeed ap¬ 
pears to have aimed at a jceputatioii 
very like that of hi; hero. Sir 
Thomas tlr^uhart of Crniiiarty gives 
us some idea of his familiarity with 
Continental nations, in the account of 
his libnuy—-what a dclightM library 
it mnsj; have been!—to be found iu 
lus Logopandecteision. "There were 
hot^" heusoysi, “thsee works therein 
which itot of mine owu pur¬ 
chase, and all of^eni together, in 
tiie order wher^ I had ranked 
them, compiled like to a complete 
uosemy or flowers which, in my 
trar^, I had gathered out of the'^ 
g^ens of auctcen oaveial kingdkHos.^ 
His dmnpUom of Jm^owa contests, 
whether with ibe l or Jibe 
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pea, are written in the easae ma^ 
niloquent fiwhionwitli those of his 
hero, the Admirable; but through¬ 
out their quaint eMtom there is a 
fine tone of natioufilit;i^, and one ean 
imagine that he boob, in the profuse 
gaTniUty of TJrquhait, some indica¬ 
tions of the jealous guardianship of 
the national h'onoiu' so natural to our 
poor proud ancestors wliile they were 
pursuing tlioir fortunes among stran¬ 
gers. He says that when, in passing 
through France, Siiain, anci Italy, 
^‘ibr speaking some of these lan¬ 
guages with the liveljmess of the 
eountry accent, they would liaTC had 
him iwiBS for a native, ho plainly 
told them, without making hones 
thereof that truly he thought he hail 
a.s much honour by his own country, 
which did wuntervalue the riches 
and fertility of tho.se nations by the 
valour, learning, and honesty wherein 
it did parallel, if not surpass them; 
which assertion of his wiw witli 
pregnant reasons so well hacked l)y 
him, that he was not much gainesuiil 
therein by any in all those kingdoms.” 
This spirited passage is to he found 
in his ‘‘ Discovery of a most exquisite 
Jewel, more precious than diamonds 
enchased in gold”—the work ftom 
which we quote his notices of Crich¬ 
ton. In his Logopandecteision we 
find him repeating his pregnant 
reasons, aiid affording e.xample.s of 
his method of backing tbem. 

Since ever 1 understood anything, 
knowing that the wolfiiro of tho body of 
a government consisteth in tho entire- 
ness of its noble parts, 1 always endea¬ 
voured to employ the beet of my brain 
and heart tovnurds the furiheianoe of the 
honour of that ooiultry unto whidi I 
did owe my birth. In proseentiug 
whereof, as the heart ia prmum vkem,* 
BO was it my heart wMch, in myymmger 
yoan, before my bnln«B wave romped 
for eminent undertakiogH, gave sm 
ooorage for adventuring in a fiomin 
climot, thrioe j^^nter the lists gadnst 
men of three ^Mral nations, to vinSi- 
oate my native country from the calum- 
ttias'whSkewUh th^ had aspersed it” 

Be was, V course, victorious and 
magnanimous. Dnquhart is a writer 
with whom it is oifficult to deal. 
He was a jester who oveidiot his 
mark, and wkuse vivacity has con¬ 
sequent^ heon often almbatod iso 


solemn folly. It is difficult to say 
how often this occurs in literature, 
since all jesting must be a^ustc^ to 
proper audience with a uic^ which 
often deprives it of catholicity. It is 
hard to say how much bufiboueiy one 
intellectual appetite will digest, and 
how little will lie, like crude and sour 
earnest, on another. I)ofo« was tor¬ 
tured with the eommejidations of 
many solemn spirits who took his 
“ Shortest with tho Disscutcra” 
for real, and Swift was not safe from 
the critioism of the truists even in 
Liliput. It would be a bard task 
to make jokes for tliat lady who 
said that Rome was undoubtedly a 
fine town, but eertainly many of its 
public buildings were sadly out of 
repair. Urquhait has been charged 
with solemn vanity for the egregious 
})odi^ec which he claimed for his 
worwiipful house. It might, one 
would think, liave sufficiently assured 
any one of the nature of tliis prepos¬ 
terous genealogy, simply to remem¬ 
ber tliat it was tne production of the 
translator of Rabelais—of a transla¬ 
tor who^ with a spirit congenial to 
his original, has presented us with 
Gorguntua, Panta^el, and Panuige 
dre.'jsed in English, yet not abatm 
of their original br^tli and gro- 
tesqueuess. But there are evident 
traces in the pupil’s work of the 
direct iafluouce of tho master ; and 
when wc find him complacently 
uuml>ering, in the line of his anccs- 
tiy, Chronomos, Leptolo^u, Pam- 
prosudos, Hoiyn^ades, Rxiyastos, 
EpitInmn,Coryp||feu& and Spudseos, 
he must hafe in nb recollection 
the descent of Fontanel through 
Oalbroth Sarabroth Imibroth Hur- 
tali, the brave eater of porridge, and 
Erix, the inventor of hocos-poctUk 
Having got amo^ those Scots¬ 
men who. in ibzeign intellectual 
I>attIe-fielaB, stood foi^ os the cham¬ 
pions of their eomftry and their opi¬ 
nions, it would be uspardonable to 
omit Thomas Dempster of KLuixe^, 
who, is hfs “ i£istonalAteiiiriat€bntas 
Seotomm,” published at Bdopta, 
gave our eountiymen all thek own 
nt leasi^iucv mundered aH nther 
lands to sweu fist <|cP hb “illoB- 
trions compakim She of 
some of hb minarwoilni sxesofficieait 
'Of themadves ^to maA him o«t sn 
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an uncompromising and exalting 
national vindicator. Take, for in¬ 
stance, “ Scotia illnstrior. sieu Mcn- 
dicabuia repressa,” puolished at 
Lf^den in 1630, and “ Asserti Sco- 
tim (‘ives sui, Sanctns Bonifacics 
rationibus IX., Joannes Duns ra- 
tionibuB XII.,” published at Bologna 
in 1633. His championship has not 
entered as an elcm<‘nt into our rea¬ 
sons for believing Duns to be a Scots¬ 
man. If it weighed with us at all, 
it might, we fear, have a contrary 
tendency. But it must have been 
difficult for Italian scholars to refuse 
usM'iit to iuiything said about his 
f)wn count ly hy the first writer of 
the age on the history and tintiqui- 
tics of theirs; by the- author of the 
“ Calcndarium Romanum” and the 
“ Etruria Regalia and the editor 
of the Homan Antiquities of Ro- 
siiiiis. 

We found o(!casion, in stnne late 
notices on university life, to allude 
to the wild iKTsonaf history of this 
vehement and i>assionatt! scholar. 
But bef()ro setting down his books, 
we desire to Siiy a wtml of one of 
the Scotsmen coniinemomted in the 
“ Historia Literarin,” who, if all that 
be said of him by Dempster and 
M'Kenzie be true, must have been 
an intellectual gladiator, in some 
n'spccts more accomplished than 
Crichton himself. James Bonaven- 
tura Hepbrnu was boim, it appears, 
at his mther's rectory of Oldliam- 
stoeks in Haildiugt.onslure in 11173. 
He entered a monastery of the 
Minims or Eremites in Avignon, and 
became' librarian of the Oriental 
books ami manuscripts of the Va¬ 
tican. He was the Mezzofanti of his 
day—a day of exaggerated and vague 
pretensions—and boasted the posses- * 
sion of Beventy-two languages. “ He 
could have travelled,” says M'Keuzie, 

“ over the whole earth, and spoke to 
each nation in their own language.” 
It is curious that of the languages in 
wliich Crichton offered to meet his 
antaronists, the Gaelic, which in his 
childhood he must have heard at his 
own door at Cluny, is not one, nor 
do even the seventy-two languages 
of Hepburn deigp to include tnat 
significant tongue of his native conn- 
tty, though we find in it such ques¬ 
tionable aialeots as ttie “ Adamean,” 


the “ Mosaic,” the “ Halo-Rabbinic,” 
and the “ Solomonic.” We shall not 
commit ourselves to an opinion on 
all this, but shall merely note in 

J mssing that there was on actual 
Fames Bonaventura Hepburn, a 
Scotsman and a linguist, who^ He¬ 
brew Lexicon is mentioned in the 
Bibliotheca Latina Hebraica ” of 
Imbonatus. 

Having been led, perh^s, a little 
astray from John lAms Scotiu and 
his rjisciples to the class of literary 
gladiators whom he set in motion, 
we propose to go back to liim, and 
]inrsuc a new thread, commencing 
with his more immediate literary 
followers. M'Kenzie, in his “ Uvea 
and Characters of the most eminent 
Writers of the Scots Nation,” al¬ 
ready cited, gives a long account of 
John Bassol, a countryman of Duns’, 
and his favoured pupil. Such a 

S erson lived, was a pupil of Duns 
cotuB, wrote eoramcntarics on the 
Senteuees, and earned for himself the 
title of Doctor Ordunatissimus; but 
we are aware of no eridenee that he 
was a Scotsman. The most cele¬ 
brated of the immediate pupils of 
Duns Scotn^ if those may be called 
pupils who in some measure contra- 
verted the doctrines of their master, 
were Occam anti Bradwardinc, both 
Englishmen. One Scotsman at least, 
however, became distinguishtnl in 
Paris as a scholastic writer,—^John 
Mair, or Major, chiefly known as 
the author of a history of Great 
Britain — which is, more properly 
speaking, a history of Scotland—but 
who also wrote on Hie Sentences. 
He was a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
and his style has bt eu sarcastically 
spoken of as Sorbonnic. Buchanan 
stands under the accusation of hay¬ 
ing been educated and fed ly his 
bounty^d of having, when he be¬ 
came illustrious, satirised his bene¬ 
factor as S<Ao oognomine Ma^w. The 
expression of apMinit contempt, 
however, is of Maj^s own select¬ 
ing ; he employs it as a jest which 
may be safely uttered o^ himself 
one whose fame was so secure as his. 
And indeed a general xmtion that 
all who wrote on scholastic divinity 
were to be deemed foohah men, could 
alone have brought peojde to look 
on Buih an author with feeUngs 
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other than respectful. Hia small 
histoiT is full of very valuable mat¬ 
ter. He was a bold thinker on mh- 
jccts both political and ecclesiastic^, 
and from the Sorlwniie he wrote in 
favour of the linutatiou of the papal 
I)ower. 

The name of M^jor naturally in¬ 
troduces us to that of another histo¬ 
rian of greater celebrity—Hector 
Boece, professor of the college of 
Houtacut6,w’hosc History of Scotland 
was first publislied at raris in the 
year 1526. It is iierhaps scarcely 
proper to say that w’ts ought to feci a 
national pride in t)ie succe.s.s obtainc<l 
by this work. Scotland contemplates 
this erratic child with siicli mixed 
feelings as those which a father may 
be sup][)osed to indulge in tuwaTd.s a 
ecjimjj of a son, the «*levcrne88 of 
wli(»se rather seaudaloiw feats excite 
an impulse of paternal admiration. 
Boece has been one of the most sin*- 
copsful of impostors. We- find in the 
arid pages of hi.s predciecssors the raw 
outline of a fabulous history of Scot¬ 
land, an<l he fill<5d it ii)> with s<j 
much life and character tliat tin* 
w<jrld could not hehi believing in it. 
Even th(! sarcastic Erasmus put faith 
in Boece, and PauUis Joviu.s thought 
him coually eloquent ainl cruditi'. 
His innuence on our liistorv has be.en 
wonderful. Buchanan adopted his 
luxurious pietmes, elmstening the 
iaiiguiige in winch they were namited. 
and ;idai)ting them by an oecttsioiial 
twist to the. exemplification of his 
own jiolitical and ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trines. I’his fictitious history found 
its way into all foreign yrorks of his- 
toricaf reference, when the. fictitious 
histories of other nations had been 
curtailed, and it came to be the 
fashion tnat Scotland Wcw,-. looked on* 
as the most ancient of the European 
nations, carrying the dynti^ ot lier 
kin^, and a connected sei'ies of tmli- 
ticfu events, far before the birth of 
Christ As winpre uot bound strictly 
to follow chronological order, it is 
pcrhai)s not inappropriate here to 
mention tijp man who, by a thorough 
critical examination of the sources of 
our early history, effectually removed 
the fables of Boece. This was done 
by one who, like himself, was a priest, 
and wrote in Paris—Father Thomas 
Inaes, of the Scottish College, whose 


critical Essay on the Early luhahh;- 
ants of Scotland " was }muIishod in 
1721). Father Innes lived at a time 
when the law and public opiAion In 
Scotland rendered it unsafe for jicople 
of his profession and religion to be 
conspicuous, and his sceptical in¬ 
quiries into the earW history of Scot¬ 
land, published in Englisli, wera not 
likely to attract much attention 
among his fellow-priests m France. 
Hence we know not whera he was 
born, or when he died; and indeed the 
only known inddent of his {xirsunal 
history is, tliat he M’as noticed by 
Wodrow, the historian of the Cove¬ 
nanters, making researches in tlie 
AdvtMiatos’ Library. The two men, 
following to a ecrtiiiu extent the sunn; 
pursuit, must have felt utterly alit'n 
to ouch other. Wodrow, a thoroughly 
homespun western Whig of the nnwl 
rigid order, went no fiirther back thaii 
the twt> or three generations of the 
Scottish clergy immediately behind 
his owu, and looked on all things Is;- 
yoful tile ecclesiastical eirclt! of, th<' 
Western Presbyterians sws idle ami 
uii[)rolit4il>le vanity, unworthy of hi.s 
research. The. Jac<»bite priest, on the 
other hand, saw nothing gcmiiue or 
worthy of a good mans rfiflections 
save in the records of th(i past, and 
lived only in tlu' ho)ie tluit all the 
exi.sliiig fabric of heresy and innova¬ 
tion would, afbjr its brief hour of 
usurpation was fulfilled, fall again to 
pieces, ami open up the goo«l old 
ivays. Each did service in his own 
w'ay. The (Jovenantcr was a preju¬ 
diced, but, in a great measure, a 
trustworthy narrator of thii^ witliin 
the seoiM) of his narrow inquiries; 
the priest of the Scots College at 
Paris wtis far better occupied in the 
past tlian the ]>rescnt, and liequeathed 
to us a noble monument of hisloricul 
criticism, wliilc his brethren were 
busily employed in plots and conspi¬ 
racies to plunge the nation in a civil 
war. W^row, though he had few 
liympathie.s with a Ornish priest, 
looked on the scholar with a ipudly 
feeling and records in his iioto-booK 
thus, " He Is not engaged in poU^, 
os far as can be guessed; and is a 
monkM bookish^fson, who meddles 
with nothing bu^torature.” 

The ^ntestscomiectedwith the Bc- 
formation dispersed many able Seola- 
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men abroad, who made Europe ri^g be among tbe most restless in Enivpe, 
Yrith their Tebement oloqueaeo. ForS' offertA to the tnro Buchanans, and 
most among these we must of course several other scholars who aecompa- 
count Buchanan, whose woihs, issu- nied them, a retoeat&omthe conflicts 
ing in numerous edi^ons irom the thmi shaking the othm-Earop^ na* 
pntsses of Fronoe and Bollaad, were Mona But the tranquillity of Porta- 
in every library. He studied at Paris, gal seems to have been moroinimi- 
and became a professor of tho college ’ cal to tbe body of mmi who went to 
of St Barba He resided in France, constitute the university than the 
during several of his early years of turbulence of other places, Buchanan 
obscurity and study, as the tutor and was subjected to inquisitorial coer- 
companion of a fellow-countryman, cion, to an extent not precisely asccr- 
tlie young Earl of CassilliH. The flat- tained, though there is no reason to 
toring sittentions of James V,, whom believe that lie was under any of the 
he met in, Paris, whither the Scottish horrible tortures alway associated 
monarch had gone to bring homo with the word inquisition. Yet, 
his bride^ Magdalene of France, were we to accept a belief popularly 
induced him to return to his native entertained, the inquisition had in- 
cuuutry. But he had accustomed flicted on him a punishment, as po- 
himself to intellectual lumiries such tent as it was original, in com^ielling 
as Scotland could not then efl'ectunlly him to write his renowned tranala- 
fliniish, and ho soon went back tion of the I’salms. Wc know 
to the (Jontinent. He was fifty-five little of his tnic position in Portu- 
years of age before he again resided giil, save that he was actually there, 
in Scotland. Ho was for several oecnpijul in his translatitm, and that 
years l^rofessor of Humanity in in leaving the country he considered 
the College of Guienne, at Bor- that he had accomplished an escape, 
douux, where he had for his pupil He afterwards sojourned in the fa- 
the essayist Montaigne, who miolce raily of the Marshal de Brissac (^c 
L.atin as the language of his cnild- ifWsw/e), one of the last of those 

hood, and aflterwanis learned his na- great Prt'ncli cajitains who hold their 
tivo tongue as an acconiplishmciit. batons as sceptics, and stocKl on a 
Here Buchanan was the neighbour rank with princes. The young Prince 
and friend t»f the elder Scaliger, who Heurv said that, if he wero not the 
was fifteen years older than hirnwdf, Bauphinof Prance, he would choose to 
and saw .Toseph Justus, destined to he the Duke de Briseat': and when the 
the throne of jEuropcan suholarship, king desire*! promotion in the army for 
Ji ehild in his fathers house at Agin, a favourite, he had to put his request 
Tho younger ricaliger was probably to Brissac like one gentleman to an- 
uot uniufiueneed by his childish re- other. Tlie Scottish historian must 
ooUoctions of his father’s friend, have seen mueJi to teach him real 
when lie»maintained Buchanan’s su- history under such a roof. Yet it is 
periority over all the poets of the not easy to suppose that so close a 
age who wrote in Latin. Buehanan contact with a formidable opponent 
^pears to have remained lon^r at of the Huguenots, an^ a colleague of 
Bordeaux than in any ottier plai'o : ‘the Guises, conld have beenveiy gra- 
bttt the vagrant habits uf his class tifying to BudianMi’sProtestatft pre¬ 
took him, after a few years, to Paris, dilccrioitf. Such wa^ the varied and 
and thenc/O ftom place to place in stimngl^ led by tbis ^at man 
France, where his biographers with lieforelie devoted iiis 8enne.es to his 
difficulty tnw, him by the offices own country; and w% cannot doubt 
held by him in the universities. He that in those dayS) when no news- 
was altout forty years old when he paper’s “own correspondent" made 
appeared to have finely established jieople familiar with the^ daily pro- 
himself in life as a professor in the ceedinm in distantcourts mid camps, 
newly-founded university of Coim-. the wide pracMcalinsi^ into human 
bra in PoitngaL hM then as his aflairs thus aoi]iured by him must 
i^'flow-profeasor his brother, Patrick have given him a great stqmriority 
Bnchtman, unknown to flune. The to the wmid of provincial statesmen 
state winch is generally reputed to in which he found hinmelfl 
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J(^n i£tteai^ thotigit<hi8 £ftine reate 
in generai on other ground^ tros »u 
mean repivaentatire of the adholar- 
ahip o£ brotiaiid is ot^r lands. Hie 
iirat acquaintance with tiie Frendti 
wft« neither ut' hie own seekinn^nor 
to his own odihcatiou and oidoymont. 
H«? was »^ed in the midte of tJie 
piratical band, who iield the castle 
of 8t Andrews^ after the unmler of 
Beaton^ and hatl to endure {amal 
Hiavery in the galleya The obser\'<i- 
tione of the great iieformer on the 
life and xnannera by which he was 
surrounded, if he had favoured the 
world with them, nmac ha^'o lieen 
eminently carious and instructive. 
We can imagine sueli experiencjes 
premring him with cocampios of life 
itnd conversation urhieh would enable 
the Stiottisb preacher to stuitle his 
French and Swiss e/ongregationa 
The rwttUnesB with wludi he laider- 
took his foreign ministrations is one 
of the incidents cre<litablo <o the 
general scholarship of the Stscjts at 
that period, it is an instructive 
fact that of this man, so ]>uwerfnl in 
his day, and so pu]ailnr througli sub¬ 
sequent generations, ^icotland has 
preserved no a*membrauce, either in 
painting or sculiture. It sliows, too, 
jn a very striking shape, how entirely 
the great scholars and toaclcers of the 
age were driven to the Continent for 
tm) more affluent acljuncts of art and 
literature, tliat tlie only lautrait oj' 
the Scottish reformer' having any 
claim to authenticitv, is the small 
cut in the work ol' Ids friend, Theo¬ 
dore Bezft — “ I cones vironun doe- 
trina simid ot pictate illvisfcrium,” of 
Julies UnoxvB. It is the prototype 
of the well-known portrait which 
shows a thin liard face, high cheek¬ 
bones, with a long wiry heard— a 
Geneva cap on the hcaA^ and a high- 
mouldered Geneva gown. It is ne¬ 
cessary for the very tallibie race of 
1xK»k ooUeotors to keep these charac¬ 
teristics in rem^bronce, since, in 
the French editiou of Beza, the por 
trait of some other man lta» Imbi 
snbstitut^ tor that of Knox., 

The eany Edbnner and the leaders 
of the predomimuit ecclesiastical party 
in Scotland, for a considmable period 
after the fieformation, werermiinentiy 
leuned SSm example of a iorrign 
educatioxt: waa set to thmn by their 


l^oUtiuai beam, the Regent. Mon^, 
who studied the teuowuoa 

Peter Kamus. !!Qra hpu phuse for a 
working clergyman ig^.wie xmist ad¬ 
mit, his })«irish; and it may not be 
the best test of parocbiid usqftdness 
in {|uiet times, and with satisfactory 
nattonal academic insritutiomu that 
the clergymim’s name is widely blown 
in foreign lauds, and that he has 
spent much of his time in distant 
literar}' circles. But still the Euro- 
m‘An renown obtained by the earlicj- 
Protestant churchmen, turisiug as it 
fUd fnnu the necessity to breathe a 
liighev intolleetual atuu«phere than 
the narrow cuini>as8 of their native 
country could suppl,y, is in itself an 
object deserving ot liigh iulmiriiiioii; 
iuid when it was buried in the 
wretched cKtclesiastical coniUcts of 
the. great civil war, and tlu' Scottish 
Clhurch e^tme forth from ihesti sliom 
of her iutellerdual lustre, it is difficult 
to avoid some feeling of regret for 
this jwrt. of the ih.ahge, even if wc 
iuhnit tluil. the ch.'inge, us a. w'hole, 
was lieneficifll to the clergy and t<j 
the country. 

Tin) immediate colleague of Knox, 
JoIjii Craig — he whose detiuueia- 
tory sfirmoiiK afterwards frightened 
Kiiig .lames from his proprietY—un¬ 
derwent, before he became a minister 
in Edinburgh, mlyoutiires which setun 
to have been still more m|urveUouB 
and |)erilous than those of his leader. 
It is saicl, tliougli the story is luthur 
improbable, that he was converted 
by a ]>erasal of a copy of Osilvin’s 
llistitutoH in the library of the Ilomi- 
uicans of Bologna, uinong.whoiu lie 
held an office of high tnut. The 
legend proceeds to say that he jivow- 
fxl his opini(»us, and was wmdemned 
to death at RonMi, but tlrnt he was 
released by a gencml breaking open 
of the prisons on tlio deatli of Pope 
Paul 1V. Tlie next act of the drama 
finds liim in the hands of a bai^^ of 
robbers, one of whom reoogniaiag 
him, and remembering to have boim 
helpwl by him when a destitute w«a- 
dcrer at Boio^a, induces- his cozn- 
panimis to am instead of mbbitm' 
the wanderer. Comxa»Ued. to seek 
refuge iu Geuava, he,.was on Ids 
way thither, fkistdtig in disguise 
through bypaths,aml Hunger ana 
. Btrarionlmvingovertak<mltiip,heItad 
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ftat down patiently to await Uie en^ 
when a do^ approaclted him, and laid 
a i»ieee of money at hia fettt. Such 
v'orc th(' Htoriea Ixslieved of the mi¬ 
nister of Edinlairgh, who had been 
»n u wanderer from home, and 
hud HO (entirely luiigottoa his native 
that he required to preach 
in Latin to a select audience m the 
Mu^daicn Chapel in tlie Cowj'atc, 
until he foumi time to acquire a 
suiKcicnt Ivno^vledxc of his native 
ton^juo. 

Alexander Arbuthmd, Principal 
of (Jollej'c in Aberdeen, and 

an ccck'Hiastical leader of eminence 
in tile rei^n of Kiii^ James, studied 
imdi'r Cnjacius at Bourses. Erskitie 
of Dim, one of the. early lay leaders 
of the lleformatioii, studied under 
Meluin'thon at Witteinberi^, and jiass- 
ed over to (V»jK.>uhagen, when' we 
are toid that lie attended tlie lectures 
of J<»hii MacCube.us, a 8(;otsman, of 
wlioiu we know nothiiifj: iiion' than a 
iirief at'eoimt in tJie. “ Historia Lite- 
raria ” of tiur friend Dempster. 
What Iliji^hland name may liavt' iHien 
so Ijatinised in assiniihition to the 
heroe.s of the Ajioerypha, we know 
not. Andrew Melville, not les.s 
known to fame fn>ni his place in 
ecclesiastical histoiy than from the 
int('n'.stiiijr mem<»ir by Dr M‘Crie, 
studied at Paris, and w'i*nt afumvards 
to Poietiers, whe.u; he became rejjeut 
ill the coJle,'^e of Ht Mareeau. He 
succeeded Kiiox in the friendship of 
Be/a, ami was so sedulously the dis¬ 
ciple iif the venerable scholar, that 
his eiu'inies culled him Ih'ziis ape, 
Si'verol of the suiiceediniJ leaders of 
the Seottisli (''Imreh, sxieh as Alex- 
amier Aless, jnofossor of divinity at 
h'l’ankfort, Boyd of Trochrii^, Thonias 
8inotou, Baiihe, Henderson, M'Waid, 
and Spanrj, had intimate relations 
\ritli Cimt iui'iital scholars, Ooncem- 
inji; the hmt we must make an expla¬ 
nation, lest we suffer the fate of the 
editor of Baillie's letters, who, at the 
hsuids of a *;Teat jiopular reviewer, is 
eharpxd with gross blundering in 
sub.stitutbig for the ^espt^ctable Scot¬ 
tish suimvmc Strang, that of Spang, 
which means no other than to leap 
distractedly. But Spang was the ro- 
aiR'cted nmiio of a very considerable 
'^vliolar and an oi'ute observer, as any 
one will find who chooses to peiuse 


his ** Rerum nuper in Regno Scotiem 

f astsrum Historia,” A^c., published at 
>autric in 1641, of which the present 
writer has the feUoity to possess a 
tall clean copy Ixjnnd m velmm. 

As we arc not WTitiiig in any contro¬ 
versial spirit, it may be permitted to 
us to say, that the reputation of Scot¬ 
land was respectably supported by the 
mqsments of these eminent di^nnes. 
l^e memoirs of the supjiorters of the 
old faitJi, however, do not come to us 
w'itii tlie same full tone off applause as 
the champions of the winning side— 
enrent <iuia ootf saei'O. It would be 
inaijpropriate to count Beaton among 
these controversial champions. His 
history was the climax of that su- 
iremc despotic power which hail to 
>e brokep ere eontroversy-could coin- 
iiieuce; but we note in passing, as 
!ipi>ri>priale to our subject, that he was 
Bishoji of Mireiuiix, t.'ardinal of St 
Stephen in Monte < Velio, and an 
.•leiite and powerful Continental di)»lo- 
niatist. Knox’s principal eontrover- 
sial opponoiit was a jiemm of a difler- 
ent class, Niuian Winzeal, or Win¬ 
gate, abbot of the monastery of St 
James, at Ratisbon. To this oflice, 
wliieli lias a dignifieil souml, he was 
driven hy losing that of pariali 
sehooliuastcr in Linlithgow : and 
he seeimM to eany with him regrets 
for his »ev('nnice from that, “ his 
kindly town,’’ and a lively st'nse of 
the importance of the functions 
there fuJtilled by him, judging “ the 
teaching of the youthhead in vir¬ 
tue and science, next after the 
authority with the ministers of jus- 
tici', uiidt;r it and after the angcli- 
eiil olUce of godly pastors, to obtain 
the third principsd piece most com¬ 
modious and necessmy to the kii'k of 
4.fod.'’ Winzeafc was the author of 
the ‘‘ Flagellum Sectarionim.” and of 
a pre.rifjus tiact called “ The Laat 
Blast of the Tromjiet of Godis Worde 
agunis the vsuritit auctoritie of Johne 
Knox, and his Caluiniaue brether.” 
Tliis, of course, was not a kind of 
production to ^ safely published in 
the sixteenth ceuturv, ip a {dace 
where the object of the attack was 
supreme in power: and it completed 
that measure of Winzeat’s iniquity 
which compelled him to seek amety 
and find promotion abroad. Winzeat, 
who affected a oontexnpt for innova- 
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tioBS m s^le, and a .love for the pri« 
mitive Scottish tongne, charged 
with comiptiitf, by the introduction 
of Anglicisms, ^our auld plain Soottes 
qiihilk sour mother lerit sou,” 

If etymological critics should agice 
in iinmng the charge of innovation 
just—and our general impression is 
that there is ground for it—they 
will show that Knox, on a sm^ scale, 
imitated Lnther^ in reforming the 
langiiage in which he promnl^ted 
the relbrmation of religion. 

Among the most cons{)icuoiis of 
those who ventured to run a tilt 
at Buchanan, was Adam Black¬ 
wood. His grandfather fell atFlod- 
deii. His father w'as killed in the 
wars of Henry VIII., probably at 
Pinkie, when he was ten years old, 
and his mother died soon after, a 
widow broken-h»'artetl. The boy, 
tended by ndations whose religion 
gave them more influence in other 
countries than at home, wjw W'lit 
early abroad. He became a tliorongh 
Freni'hmun, studying at Paris, and 
sijcnding his (lavs' at Poieticrs, w'hcre 
he was a eounsellcr of the piirlianumt, 
and professor of law. Ho was a cham¬ 
pion of the old church and the divine 
right of kings, and wrote with tin! 
controversial vchemcnc<j of tin; age 
against the opinions proiimIgat(!<l hy 
Buehannii, in his “ Dejnre regni apud 
tScotos.” Hut th.it for whioli he chiefly 
elaini.s I'cmeiubrance is his “ Martyre 
do la I4(‘yne d’Esci^s-se, Donariere do 
France,” iSic., with an ncexmut <»f the 
rneiisonges, calomnies et faulses mv 
ciisationes dre.s8^-s eontrc c»ittc tres 
vertmnise, trcs (/'athoHque ct tn!s 
illustre princesse.” It is most easily 
to Ihj found ill the reprint of tra<;t,s 
on Quottu Mary, by Jebb. Black- 
wtHKl hit the key-note of that kin«l 
of chivalrous rejection ot sublmiary 
testimony, and (ieifieation of the ae^ 
cusctl, which have characterifsed the 
subsequent vindicators of (^een 
Mary’s innocence; and there is in 
his resolute anglenoss of purpose, 
and energy of championship, the 
charm whi^, in spite of all doubts 
and difficulties, pervades the writings 
of this class. Another contemporaiy 
vindicator of Queen Mary, John Les¬ 
lie, the worthy Bishop of Ross, es- 
temned by Mends and foesk lived 
much at foreign (courts, conducting 


vain negotiations for tiie release of 
his royal mistress, and was a reddent 
at Rome when he publislied his his¬ 
tory of Scotland. Another tfedtsmaii, 
of the same family imme, George 
l^ie, enjoyed a more astounding 
but less substantial fame as a cham- 
mon of Oatholicism. John Btmcdict 
liteucciiii, archbishop of Penno, wrote 
his Mfe and marveilouB jul ventures, 
under the name of the “ Scottish Ca- 
puehiii ”—II Cappucchine Scozzese ; 
who, returning to nis native tow'i'i's at 
Monyiniisk, tlK*reoxeeutcd miraculous 
conversions, for the particulars of 
whieli we refer, as oflicinl people say, 
to the document itself. Jt was trans¬ 
lated into several languages, drama¬ 
tised, and acted, and an abridgment 
of it by Lord Hailes, written with his 
usual diy siiccinctneiw, is to be found 
among his Inographical tracts. 

The short duratam of the Epis<;oj).al 
establishment in S(;othind aft(*r the 
Reformation, affonhsl few opportu¬ 
nities for its eI((rie,Hl memlwrs ihh:- 
iiecting tlnmiwlves w'Uh loreign eoun- 
tri<*s, before the iieriod when o(5otland 
became less conspicuous for the mi¬ 
gration of lier sons. Yet the K[n8coj)al 
(Jliundi sIiowimI the Goiitinont raoni 
than one eminent (’eclc.siastic. Pa¬ 
trick Adamson, a man highly onpo- 
ailar in iH*.eh\siastical polities, in his 
att(‘r (lays wrote some eh^ver liritin 
poi’ins at 'Bourges, to beguile his time 
wliile in hiding from lhcslaugl')i(*rer6 
of St Bartholoirn'W. 1 )r John Forbtis, 
of dorse, wdiose “Tra(!tatnH dc Siin(5- 
Ilia,” and oth(!r works, in two portly 
folios, are an eleimmt in every (.‘om- 
plcte theological library, left his j»a- 
tfirnal acre.s in Al)(*rde(mshm*., and 
for some years w'undered among the 
nniverssities of France, Germany, and 
Holiami, passing so far north as Up- 
sala. He married at Middelburg a 
Hutch wife., b(;ariiig the mime of Socle 
Roose Boom, which, being translated, 
means, it nrqiears, Sweet lios(; T*'ce. 
Spotti8woo(l, the historian - nrcli- 
Inshop, adapted hiinsolf so much t(> 
the customs of I^ris, that he was 
under the accusation of liaving there 
attend^ m.iss; and the good Biahop 
Leighton lived long enongh in 
France to speak l||cc a Frenchman. 

Our slight notices have run in cur¬ 
rents, as one iiarrte suggested another 
by some one of the causes of a«( 0 - 
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ciaiiou, conUgtiit^ in time or pl«ce» 
Bimilaiity or ant^oniwa. We^ni^tii 
iiiid many uartiea iiliiatrativo o£ ottr 
object *Vhidi are not in Miicti 
ibrtmtouH iuul dovioua excursions. 
Tliere is, for instance,, iinorenco Wil¬ 
son, who commemorates with nlett- 
Htmt pensivoness Ids early childnood 
on the banks of tiro LutHse, whilu he 
writes on ttie wmsolutions of jdiilu- 
.snphy in the old.ctahudral town of 
Car|H®t«is, of which lie is um much 
a denizen as if his ancestors had 
livetl there for many i^euemtions. 
He is known to Iho lettnitMl as Ole- 
raentJus Yolusinns ; tuul if wo had 
room, we would (.ptotc the pictiirostpie 
account n’hiuh lus patron, the qroiit 
Cardinal 8adiilate, ^ivea of his dis- 
(rovery and adoption of the youthful 
wanderer from the far north, who 
spoke* to liim in tlie Latin tongue so 
elocpicntlv and appropriate!}'. A 
a'j'son ol’' inoro solid fame was Gil- 
K)if -lack—Uilbertus Juchteus—a 
teacher at Herbr>rn and Holmstudt, 
and professor of philosophy in ’the 
University of Leyden at the emii- 
menceineiit of The soviMTtee.nth cen¬ 
tury. In Ids “ liJsTitutioJies Uliysiejo,'’ 
wlii<’h is a Imok rather (tf ps^'chology 
tluin physifis, there are twmc passages 
which might justify a person desir- 
«>ns to make out a c-ase, in maintain¬ 
ing that he untieipated some of 
the views of the e^nninon-sonse school 
of liis eoimtrj'nnin. A life »)f him 
will be found In the Thcatnim Chi- 
ronini Vironiin" of Frclwa-, who, in- 
hiUiUng to bofrin in a very emupli- 
lueutary' strain, tells us, that 
est AbtTdojtia\ sepfenlrimtiulis Jirit- 
nnuM emtioyto, MJtnouutn pimUu 
nobili. William Ht^gate and lioltmt 
linllour were simultaiienusly profes¬ 
sor at Bonleaux ; and it is of tliem ' 
that. Vinotus is supposeil to write to 
Buchanan when-hc says, “This school 
is rarely without a Kcotsmau ; it has 
tw{» at i^sent—one of whom is pw*- 
fessor of philosopliy, the otlier «t' the 
Greek hmguage and mathematics; 
bet h are gc^, luuiest,ami learned men, 
and eiTjoythe favenuabk opinion of 
their auditors,” * llie same university 
was for some time the theatre of the 
cedehrity of John Ciuneron, whose 
life, as written by Bayle, afibids us 


an excellent spociuion of the vagrant 
Bocteish scboiai’, iUling suceessLvefy.a 
chair in half tlic nuivnrsiriee of west' 
om Europe The great sceptic re¬ 
cords the iustonishmeat of the fVench, 
who found in this youth, raw ihun 
Gla^ow, “ quo <huis uu 4gc si pen 
avancti, il parlait on Grec but le 
champ avec m meine faciUtd, ot avec 
la meme nuritd que d’autree font en 
Latin.” It would be nupardonahie 
to omit William BeUenden, of whose 
life scarcely anything is known, save 
that he ^nt the gi'cater iiart of his 
days in Paris, where he is-sicken of 
as an advocate, mul a professor of 
humanity. His works are rcmai'k- 
uble for their mtre latinityand their 
searching analytical mticism of tiiu 
indications of ancient life and govern¬ 
ment atforded by th(f classiciil writers, 
and t‘8|a)ciully by Cicero, A set of 
his tracts, clustered togt'ther under 
the title “De titatu,” wjm» re-edited 
by Samuel Par, with a Latiu preface 
in his usual style, bristling witli 
Greek quoUitions, iuid uUusious to 
Foxins and Keirthius. The chief 
object of the publication was to show 
how largely Conyers Middleton, in 
his life of (vie.ero, was indebte<l to 
Bcllenden. 

FiV«?iy taio is familiar with the “ Ar- 
gcuis” of Burehiy. Many have 
tempted by the aspect of the compact 
tdzevir in the book-stalls to tmnsfer 
it to their librsury. Few, however, 
notwithstundiug the (mlogiuiu of 
Cowpiir, Imvc read this tknse iittlc 
romauee. We must admit that, in 
any attomitts wo have made on it, we 
have found it, as Fuseli said of “ Para¬ 
dise Lort,” tough work; and on the 
whole we prefer his “ Satyricon Eu- 
phormioniv on account of its ctuious 
uotieos of the oondicion of Britain. 
But two i^uturiee and a Imlf will 
dim the brillhuM^ of impiilar works. 
Barch^y was a great author, whose 
name was known over the learned 
world. A Scotsiium strictly he was 
not, for he was Imra in France ; but 
he came of an Aberdeonahire iaimly, 
the some whose old forta|iee of Towie < 
enabled the Bussian ge^ral to take 
the name of Barclay de Tolly. '!l^e 
father of the author of “ .i^genis,” 
William Barclay, wa» born in Aber- 


* Quoted iu Irving’s “ Lives of Seotty^ Writers,” L 23L 
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doenihirt, in tihd year 1646. idtttf 
Bittang at fe«t> bf Oq}aekB}, aikd 
leantin^ tram DoneUua aw dontim, 
h» beottie npoAflior of dvil' IawM 
the UmTensty of PontamtiuBMOii, in 
Lorraine. He wrote eome jnri^ru*- 
dentiaJ wcnka, chiofljrwith a poMtieal 
tendency, and might have been oitetl 
among the opponents of Buchanan. 
Somewhat closer than tJiat of the 
author of “ Argents ” was the conneo- 
tion with HeoUaud of another hril* 
liant writer of fiction. Count An¬ 
thony Hamilton, though his {inrents 
bojourned in Ireland at the time (d* 
his birth, must be counted a true 
Scot by origin. But his days were 
STM'iit amid scenes far ditfenuit fiT>m 
those of poor Scotland, then under 
the gripe of cruel tyranny on tlu* one 
side, and gloom}' fanaticism on the 
jdher. All general readers know that, 
while wc have ill the Memoirs of 
Grammout some of the most flistinct 
and lively pictures of Louis XIV. and 
his great servants^ they attbnl a pic¬ 
ture the most vivid and pictnrefM]ue 
ever presented ,bv human pen of the. 
court of Charles ti., with all its wild 
strange mixtuit‘ of iK'auty, wit, eccen¬ 
tricity, grace, brutality, ami profii- 
giUty. No writer cv«r inore fully «le- 
veloped the capacity of the French 
language for rapid e.]car narrative, 
decorah'd here and there with care¬ 
less easy Avit Macaulay in his late 
volumes Avell siiys of him, that “ lie 
ilcRcrvesthe high praise of having, 
tliongh not a TVenchman, written 
the iKiok which is of all books 
the most exquisitely French, Imth 
in spirit and in manner.” Hnl- 
1am says, in tho eleventh chapter of 
his coBStitutiunal history, “ The ‘ M«> 
moii^Qs de Grammont ’ are known to 
evt^body, and are almost unique in 
their kind, not only for ths gr^ of 
their ^yle, and the vivacity of their 
picture^ but for the happy ignorance 
in whidh the author seems to have 
lived, that any one of his readers 
could imagine that there are such 
things as virtue and prindplo in the 
''world.” Wa cannot assent to thia 
It is true tliat Hamilton tells the 
"vilest thii^ without a word of re¬ 
buke I but sometdnes a brief^ clear 
artistic statement is the severest of aU 
retmke, while throu^iofut his wieki^ 
nairative th^is a tone of sarcastic 


oe!sn6&<tf»fit paring but stiU clear. 
The calm plaeMhty' which he 
piotnresituely desermeatho worat ao- 
tibns, and attributes^ fibffifu to the 
worst motives, exposes ^e rotten^ 
neswof the social svtdem iu which he 
liv^ far mom emphatically than any 
rigid''ittoraUst could havt^*exposiHi ft 
in csxtcmal demwcdationsi Wo sec at 
once that lie was far too clever a man 
to lielievo that the worid could go on 
if its leading people were all like tho 
circle iu which he moved, and there* 
fom it is that he unatomises them, 
and lets the world see what they ara. 
In u common scornfiilnoss of spirit 
Avo ImA'c often thought that Qram- 
mont resembles Voltaire’s “ Gandide.”^ 
Through both we extx pweeivo that 
intdlectnul capacity in the author 
which might ontitlchim to say, Vitfeo 
me/ifjra. That the Ix-ttor way UMX'ivcs 
their approval might perhaps be 
doubtful — that they acreptim tlM» 
worse, us an establidled fact, even 
Avhi|«.‘ lushing it with their sarwism, 
is, wi! fear, indisnntablo. 

The “ Argenis’’ and Grammont U*atl 
us into a class of writora, in which wo 
remember at tliis moment only one 
other cmini'iit name among the Scots¬ 
men v'hi* (diietly hifiourcil alnvwul— 
it is that of Michael llamsay, liet- 
ter kiioAvn as the (ilievalier Itamsay, 
the pupibif Fiindhni, and the author 
the “ Travels of (lynis.” \Vo are not 
tempted to dwell on the life and la¬ 
bours of this amiable man, and so 
luntirig to the next cjktegory of au¬ 
thors to which chance directs us, find 
that the jurists present themwlvos. 

Robert Reul^ the second Presiilent 
of the Court 'ot (Session, acrh I'mibled 
to adjust the procednm in tlmt tri- 
bunul (0 the foreign model on which 
it vras founddl, by much sojourning 
among the Italian nud French law¬ 
yers. He was a patron of letters, and 
desirwl to infuse now intellectual 
bhMsl into his country, by iridncing 
<>niincnt foreign scholars to reside in 
iSc< dland. He brought with hini from 
I'rance, and placed as u monk in t!m 
retired monastery of Kinloss, Fa* 
rerius, the l*iHlmonte(jo who con¬ 
tinued Boece’-' liistoty. 

Among his. cont^pbraries several 
Scotsmen held the dtoirs of jurist 
prudence in the Continental univerri- 
ti«. Edward Henryson, who wrote 
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a tract “De .Turisdictione,” preserv¬ 
ed in Meennan’s “Thesaurus,” and 
who was employed in editing and 
couHolidatini' the Scottish ‘acts m the 
reififn of James VI.j was for some 
tirnea proftissorof civil lawat Bourges. 
Poter Itissat was professor of eanon 
law in Bologniu and wrote some works, 
jurisprudential and literary, with 
which wo profess no acfinaintanw be¬ 
yond the titles attn’bnb'd to them in 
Works of roforence. Henry Scrim- 
gcour, of the lioiiseof Dudhop(!,gaiJi(!d 
n far higher fiimc among Continental 
civilians by liis Creek version of the 
“ CVeistitiitionoJi Novollie”— he lived 


tin* giTUtf'r part of his days at Augs¬ 
burg and Geneva. Sir Th<»mu8 Craig, 
the great feudalist, though he lived a 
good deal in Seothand, drew the re¬ 
sound of his work from his inter- 
coursi' with tlm (knitinental jurists, 
the next generation of whom referred 
tt> it as an authority. Among jurists 
we would require, were we assorting 
our eniiiieut eountiyunen in depart¬ 
ments, to eouiit tlio eecentrie Mark 
Alexander Boyd, the friend of (hija- 
cius, who found himself, although a 
Proi(‘.slant, fighting against Jiis own 
friends. 

The well-eaiTied remmii of Reot- 
land as a inedieii) seliool belongs to 
thill later ])eriod when she viis en¬ 
abled to keep her distinguished soius 
at home. If we wen; le.ss rigid in 
our selr'ctioii of naiues, we might 
claim one »*f the eiirly lords of the 
i‘.iii1a.stie sciimee, which Wiis the medi¬ 
cal seieime of its day, in “ tlie won¬ 
drous IVlieluw'l Seott.” But within 
the iK'rii.Hl ol‘ moiv nutlieutie. bio- 
grajiliy, if not of more legitiiusilc 
seienee, wo are not unrepresented 
idiroad in this dejiartiaeid. Dunean 
Liddel, the son of a respectable citi- * 
y.eu in Alw'vdec'ii, wliere lie was liorn 
in the middle of tiu' sixteenth eeii- 
tnry, ambitions for a wider field 
than hie native town iifforded. took 
his slutf iu hie hand, and wmidorcd 
to Frankl’ort oii-the-Cd«*r^ where he 
found a friend and guide in his coiiii- 
tiynian, John Craig, professor of 
logic and mathematics. After trials 
of his fortune in several places, he 
l)et|am(* professor*,of physic in the 
university of Helmstadt, where he 
was revereti as the founder and 
uiaintaiuer of a distinguished medi¬ 


cal school. His professional works 
had a great European reputation 
in their day.. Henry Blackwood, 
the brother of the vindicator of 
Queen Mary, was dean of the faculty 
medicine in the University of 
Paris. Peter Lowe, who wrote a 
book 110 less comprehensive than 
“ The whole Course of Ohirurae” in 
1597, styled liimsc'lf “ Ai'cllian Doctor 
in the Faculty of Chinirgie in Paris,” 
and Ijocame physician in ordinary to 
Henry IV. A life of Marc Duncan, 
who was a practising physician at 
Sauinur, will lie foiiiia in Moreri. 
He obtained so high a professional 
reputation, that I^g James I. of 
England endeavoured to bring him 
to Ht James’s, but he had married 
and settled himself in France. 
viTotc a pamphlet, taking the bold 
and merciful view of the (’clcbrateil 
]>erseeiition of Urban (iraudier, the 
ev«mts connwiUsI with which camts 
under lus immediate notice—but he 
is eliiefly reinomben;;d as the author 
of the“ Institutionesljogieie.” He was 
Primaiial of the University of Saii- 
nmr. Another inultitarii msly eiitlow- 
ei I S(!Ottish jihysiciaii, Walter Doniild- 
soiqan Aberdonian, is eommemorateil 
ut length by Bayle. In tlic Uiiivcrsitj 
of Sedan he was prolessor of Physics, 
Etliies, and Creek. Dr Pitcairn, 
now better known as a .sarcastic Ja¬ 
cobite author tliaii as a .'(cientific pliy- 
siciau, was a professor in Leyden 
before lu* took up Ids residence iu 
Edinburgh. 

While driven to a close Ijy the 
necessity of space, several omis¬ 
sions crowd on us siioutaneously. 
Th(;re is a whole host Gordons, iii- 
<;luding Sir RoWrt ot Stralocb, the 
topographer who, assisted by Timothy 
Pont, pnqiared tlic volume of Bleairs 
great historical atlas, which is known 
ns the Tlicatrum Scotisc. Th('n’. are 
thr-i Johnstons—Arthur and John 
the jMiets, and Robert the historian. 
Sir Robert Ayton, whose monument 
is ill Westminster Abbey, wrote 
many of his sw'cet [loeins in France, 
and frequented several of.the German 
courts. David Panther—whose “Li¬ 
ter* regum Scotorum” were thought 
worthy of publication at a period com¬ 
paratively late, on account of the ex¬ 
cellence OT their latinity—was a wan¬ 
derer abroad, and acquired a know- 
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ledge of foreign countries vrilicb mark¬ 
ed Mm out as a proper repreaentative 
of the crown of Scotland at tiie French 
Court. Patrick Young (P^dua 
Junius), the great bibticM critic^ who 
iutroduced the Alexandrian Toraion of 
the Bible to the learned world, Ured 
mucii in Paris, and oorresimnded 
with feUow-labourers in Holland and 
Qermaiiy. 

If, instead of being brought abraptly 
to a close at a certain pa^ we hm a 
volume or so at our oisposol, we 
might go on wandering about among 
the vestiges of Continental celebrity, 
and picking up here and there a 
Scotsman eminent as an author or 
teacher. But we do not profess to 
('.onduct an exhaustive inquiry, and 
shall be content to believe that our 
desultory notices arc a sulheient in¬ 
dication of the profusion of intellec¬ 
tual vrealth wdiich Scotland lias cast 
abroad. To compare our mental pro¬ 
ductiveness with that of tlie average 
civilised world, we might, after the 


fashion of tables of exports and ixU' 
ports, balance the resiuts with tim 
munber of eiuineut men whom for* 
eign countries have sent to us.* Ob* 
jedions might, however, wc suspect., 
be taken to surh a oomitarison, on the 
plea that the soil of Scotland was too 
arid and penurious toattiac't ambitious 
men from the otlu^r nations of Enro^^e, 
and that the very motives which 
sent our countrymen abroad, preclude 
us from Bup)K)8ing that we were to 
draw an ecmivalcnt in naturalised 
foreigners. This reproach, however, 
does not apply to England, where, al¬ 
though many of the established 
sources of dignity and emolument be¬ 
long exclusively to the native subjects 
of the crown, euout^i has ever remaln- 
cil over to attract ability from the 
world at large. Yet even beside so 
imperfect a record as our desultory 
list, how meagre in the biographical 
dictionaries si^ems the reconl of 
foreigners who have achievetl emi¬ 
nence in Britain ! 
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THE IHIUAK CIVIL SEBVICK 

Whatever 6<nicanw the future of have bcem effected with better, and 
her ludiau empire may well elaini to demonstrate the necessity of a 
from Euf^land (p'ave attention, even radical change in the method of their 
amid the din of the “ \voria»’s »e- supply. True, also, the system hod 
BATE.” If the mighty work in produced, or rather hatl been iropo- ^ 
which she is now engaged caust* her tent to exclude, Elphinston, Wel>b, 
to watch with li^ titan duo interest Babington, Clerk, Metcalfe, Bird, 
the result of the great experiment Anderson, Thomason, and*ml who ' 
which hIio initiated Jtt 18-13; if. under iustiiied Mr Canning’s eulogium of 
the ))i'(MHsiinM>ftiffairs apparently more India as *‘8o fertile m statMmeu;” . 
imtxtrttmt, sho he imluced to imagine but these were but hundreds among 
that she may iiwait in security the thousands—exceptionsto what ought 
gradual evolution of all the l>enetits to Ihj the rule ; pro^xT precaution 
which the “ A et to provide for the might secure an entire phalanx of 
6’ovef/wfttfwt 0/7 iwlta”* was intended Pitts and Foxes, Mansfields ami 
and is expected to produce, slu* may Eldons. An idea that India was 
lie roughly aroused from a pleasing languishing from a deficiency of tho.se 
delusion, and find, wlicii too late, talents with which all dcpurtmeiits 
that she Jims dealt bt-rself a blow, of the home market were so niiiui- 
w'liicii the mor<% open, and therefore dantly supplied, certainly obtained 
muiv dreaded, agency of Bussiaii very general countenance imd cur> 
armies wiuiid have been impoteut rency at the time; and little doubt 
to intUct. ■ ■ can i.>o entertained tliat the framors 

We are not of those who would of the bill of 1853 regardeil those of 
itndure evil, because jiructical oxperi- its clauses wliich provide for the fu- 
lucnt can alone detcnnlne with ccr ture recruiting of the Civil Service, 
taiiity the t‘tlica(;y of a projKiscKl as among the most important of the 
remedy ; but we hold it to be the vrhole, and that from their operation 
part of tiTie wisdom, not only to be are still looked for its most valuable, 
careful ui its selection, but to watch fruits. To these provisions, there¬ 
with the most cautious prudcucc the fore, wo propose to confine our atten- 
progress of its ojieration. tion at present, in order that we may 

When the Legislature recently set judge on what ground these expecta- 
itseif to amend the constitution and tious rest—what are the hopes of suc- 
workiug of our Indian Government, cess—and what the chances of disap- 
mauy, nay the lui^jorit^l^ of its sup- pointmeut. It is, indeed, a (question 
posed defects were confidently attri- of vital importance: for, granting that 
Luted to the unfitness and incapacity evils existed, and that a remedy was 
of the momlHirs I if the Civil Service— requirad, it is obvious that if we 
that i.s, of the men ehaiged with its have wholly or j^rtiaUy mistaken 
administration. Thiy biien se- the case, and appl'i^i the wrong one. 
Iei5ted, it was urgwl, without disori-»the consequences may involve, not 
mimitiou, educated imperfectly and merelv the postponement of the cure, 
uusuitubly, and sent at an immature but tW raiad and fatal progress of 
ji^ to tlie scene of their future duties, the disease. The changes by 
v<mere their ignorance and ineffi- the late act in the constitution of the 
ciency but grow with their growth Indian Civil Service embrace— 
under the inuolenoe-bogetting sun of ist, The mode of selectitm. 

th<> East. True, an empire had been 2d, The age, aj^d qualifications of 

ucquireil, Imd wm maintained by the sclectaL i 

them after a fashion: but what had 3d, The mode of their subsequent 
Won done with such instruments education, and training for their fu- 
sorved only to show what might ture duties. 

-- ft___ 

* 16 and 17 Viet cap. xov. An Act to provids Oovenuaeat of India. 

aotU August 1863. 
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Under the old law, the original the men of the new echool, those to 
eolection of candidates) for the Civil whose origin we are now about to 
Service rested entirely with the Court advert, will h»we to instsribe tho yet 
of Uiroctors. Each of the twenty- bhwk tablets of the hiture. Heaven 
four individuals composing that body grant that it be not with a narrative 
was privileged in turn to nominate of disastrous foiinre, and that those 
for probationary education at Hailey- starting with the hopes of f^aeton, 
bury any young man of tlie prescribiid may not meet his fate! Under the 
age—which was fonacrly Used at present hiw, all initiatory selection is 
between fifteen and twenty, but for aispcnstul with. There remains to 
many years past at foom seventeen the Court of Directors, >vh a Imdy, 
to twentyoone—who could show him- only the formal duty of appointing to 
self, in a preMmisary mmniiuation, to their sendee “ any natural Imru sub- 
huvo made suoli progress in whsit is ject of Her Mi^esty, who may acquire 
iisusllytcrmed “illiberal and classical a title thereto under such rules as 
educatioi^" as is ordinarily done by the Board i)f Commissioners for the 
youths of the Icssej' age in our public aifairs of Imlia may from time to 
schools, Tho coiuve of studies at time make.” 

Hailcybury was calculated for exten- Before noticing in detail tho regu- 
sioii over il jieriod of two* 3 n!ars, and lations which, in exercise of this an¬ 
con f cm placed, we bolieve, ratlicr the ihority, havoln'cn framed by the said 
mnintenanci' of such classical and Commissioners, and comparing them 
mathematical learning as had been with those formerly obtaining, and 
already acxpiired, than an advance to prior to consideriug the general merits 
cxcelleiJce in tlmsc pursuits; while of the primdpJc of “competitive ex- 
the first tahmts that England exinld ampuition," which they nave mttdc 
supply were retained for the instrue- the basis «)f their Hijheinc for discover- 
tiou ol‘ the Htudentb iu tho.se jnorc ing the fittest men for India, we would 
obviously and directly necessary to premist* a few wojtls on two tcndmi- 
their future efficiency—history, oies which apiiear to grow out yf it, 
law. political economy, ami the rutli- in the j>firticular caw* mdon! us, as to 
meiits of t ho Oriental laugnages. An the operations of which, whether they 
average proficiency in thesi! bnuiclios may be beneficial or otlmiwise, dif- 
of study, coupled with goml conduct ferent opinions may indeed be enfor- 
during rmidence, entitled the prolw- tained, nut which (»nnot, we think, 
tioner to final admission into the fail to exinciso a most important iu- 
Civil Service at the premdcncy for fiuenee on the future of the Civil 
which he had been nominate<l. As Service. Iftliepersonalleelingswhieb 
the entrance almost invarialdy took necessarily influenced the Court of 
place at the earliest age allowed, the Directors in the distribution of their 
mqjority thus loft the college at nine- patronage, led them, in some in¬ 
teen, and reached India before com- ntanr,es, to, be less careful than it 
pleting their twojjitieth year, there to behoved them to be in selecting tin* 
enter on a more r^ular and exclusive fittest objects for its liestowal, it must 
study of the particular languages in Iw allowed tliat tJicir nominees were 
which they would have to transact' almost invariably of a particular class 
biiBuiess, and this under pain of for- and position in swiety; men, in short, 
feitiug their appointment, if within recognised and desenbedas “gcntle- 
a limited period they failed to attain men by birth.” Par lie it from us to , 
the minimum of such acquirement set undue value on this circumstance; 
held to bo absolutely necessary for Init that it has a va/wc, to a certain 
that purpose. extent deserveil, and tacitly ^nit- 

Such was the system which has tod, oven by those who, wonting it, 

' hitherto to British India le^ are mo^ interested in depreciimt^ 
lators ana administrators; with w^t canifot, wc think, Ixi denied, 
success we know. The result is e^er by tiu- student of brntoty or 
written in the pages* of a bistmy of human natures The possibility 
which appears abmost fabulous to and probability or stuffi Clement de- 
the philowqdier and the statesman. ereasW in the comititiitifm of 
It remains to be seen with what tale Chvii S^ice, ought, therefore, not 
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to be lost sight of in estimating its 
future charackTj nor, we are con¬ 
vinced, will the posmble consequences 
of siien change in its conmlexion be 
regarded as undeserving ofcon»dejra- 
tion by those best acquainted with 
the habits and feelings of the more 
intelligent and beet raucatcft among 
the natives of India, whose percep¬ 
tions, we have reason to lielievc, ore 
more acute on this subject than is 
generally supposed, and whose own 
institutions and habits of thought 
incline them to attach so much im¬ 
portance to the aceidentsof birth—-in 
lact, to CASTE. 

Again, experience can alone deter¬ 
mine the eiiect; but the fact stands 
in front <'f the competitive system, 
that under it all kindly connexion 
lictween the masters and the servants 

-all feelings of gratitude or respect on 
tJu* jMirt of those employed towards 
those who have obliged by employing 
them -all friendly interest on the 
part of the individual masters in the 
future career of those whom they 
have been |H.*rsonally instrumental in 
introducing to tlie service, must 
necessarily have an end. The im- 
pirtance of this change can perhaps 
only be fully understood and appre- 
ciatod by those who, sent out by the 
< Vmrt, have, during a long courstj of 
^•ervicc, been wont to look up to that 
body with a feeling akin to allegiance, 
as the initiator of their fortunes, the 
proteetor of their interests, and the 
rodresser of their wrongs, and as 
having, uiuler these circumstances, a 
peculiar claim to their cordial and 
xealous services. Such feelings can 
hardly he ex])ected to animate those 
who, bringing to the table of the 
('ourt the requisite legal certificates 
obtained in other quarters, shall de¬ 
mand, as matter of right, the com¬ 
pletion of the fonns prescribed for 
mstalliug them in the positiou they 
have teow. 

But leaving these speculations on 
the possible con 8 e 9 [Ucnces of these 
novel causes, it is time that we turn 
to the re^arions with which the 
Bvtord of Control, in exercise of the 
liowers eonfided to it by the Legisla¬ 
ture, has guarded’^he |K>rtals of the 
Tn^an Civil Service, in the framing of 
winch, it is worthy of remark that 
they do not profess to have consulted 


those who, having learnt in the school 
of personm experience what consti¬ 
tutes fitness, might he supiposed 
capable of assisting otiiers in devising 
a plan for discovering and testing it. 
We do not write this in forgetfulness 
of the presiding Genius whose master 
mind and hand directed the resolu¬ 
tions of the Boardj and who, having 
made an ofiicial visit to India, may 
have been considered as possessing the 
requisite information. Taken as a 
composition illustrating the depth 
and refinement of his own spirit, the 
rei>ort on which the Board acted may 
l>e woven as another leaf into the 
chaplet vith which the muses of his¬ 
tory, eloquence, and poetiy, have 
combined to decorate their favourite; 
but Laving in mind the talents, the 
very briiliaiicy of which we believe to 
have lust to Mr Macaulay the glory 
of legislating for India, wo feel that 
we have need of caution, ami have a 
right to scrutinise with a suspicions 
eye tlie strength and solidity of the 
foundations on which the b^uty of 
the superstructure has 1}cen raised. 
To sjieak plainly, we are not confident 
that Mr Macaulay ever did, or could, 
while in India, obtain that thorough 
knowledge of, and insight into, the 
dutiesof a “civilian,” ana of the miaJifi- 
ci^ions neceasary for their disenarge, 
wfdoh is posstws^ by the men them¬ 
selves, and consequently was in igno¬ 
rance of many of the rougher* and 
smaller, but still highly important 
features in the case be had to deal 
with; and that his imagination,kind¬ 
ling as he advanced, and carrying 
wim him lus eoUcagttes speU-bonn£ 
lost sight of wh^ he did know of 
the realities of In^ la the id^ties 
of Atlantis or Utopia. 

By the rules so framed, any natural- 
bom 8uh|}«ct of Her MideBty. desirous 
of entering the Indian Givu Service, 
is ailowea to present himself as a 
candiilate on prmucing— 

1st. A certificate that his age is 
above eighteen, and under twenty- 
three. 

2d. A medical certificate of his 
physical fitness for service. 

3d. A certificate, or other ptool^ of' 
good moral character. 

After which he will be so^ected 
to a ccanpetitive examination, in 
which, should he win a pilaca within 
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the first twenty* in order of luerit, ordinary husineas till vori^iug oj» 
he will be deemed a “ selected can- twejdy-six, or lx* <^hiirged with any 
didate” for the Civil Service of the veiy werinus reai>oiisibilitiea 
Etist India Company, sulflect to f«- thirty. This jamiiMUcment (ft’ their 
turn and final exiuniuutiou, tentative olficial maturity may at iirst view 
though not Pomi)etitive, after one or Ikj thought to concern only the 
two ycao-ii, as he may himself pro- men thciuselves, as involving a late 
fer. coranicnceuieiit of life; but closer 

P.-issing over the second of these (Hmsideration will make it t'viilent 
requirements os a rule of obvious prO' that the Slate has a direet interest, 
pnety, and the third as an e(iually apart fn>m such private etmsitlera- 
neex'ssary provision, though sonic tions, in asc(frtaiiiinj|; whether the 
dilfieiilty niiiy be fonnd in the iin- future effieieney of its servants 1x5 
partial working of it--|iHUKing only not in some way eoiiiiected with, and 
to indulge in an antieipatory chuckle dependent on, the age at which tlnsy 
at the la^rplexiiy whic’h may be ere- leave their native <;ountry to assume 
jiti'd among tiie magnjiies in Oatiiuui their dutu’s in the Kast; and whether 
Kow by a young Hindoo arriving with tin; ho])e.s now saiiguiiuiy eiiti'rtained 
eertifieiitcs of mor:ility from the that men m» prcKteediug, stie(!tt;d and 
Idmrmu Subha, vtniching for his trained us now pi-oposed, at the age of 
veracity, save where lying is co»i- twenty-four or twenty-tive, will prove 
'iHCHf/noiti autl iawj'u/y and for his su|X5rior to tlujsu who, under the 
having unilbrudy displayed the most old system, fuiiml themselves in tlie 
marked !ibhorrenc(; of dtftviion in same position at tw-enty, are likely 
fraud,—we pn.-«s on to the provision to be realised or disappointed. As 
regarding the age, and that touching these exjiectations are iKised on the 
the examinations, which ajipear to us greulv*r age and Kuperi(»r attainments 
to be teeming with most important of tht5 elder parties, it may be, said 
ccnisequenees, tending (piietly and that any comparison l^tweeu them 
unostentatiously, but not the less and the younger ought in fairness to 
ettectually, to change, whether for be instituted betw'i'cn the two at the 
good or ill, tlm whole m'-ture-and sann- age - - Ixitween tlie one who, 
character of tin; service. It is true having ]»»sHcd thnmgh HaiJeylmry 
that youths of eighteen arc allowed with as nmeh information as he 
to cuter for the race ; but what chaiiei* eoultl there acquire, began his farther 
will they have- -.xav’e in a few rare, training in Tmfia at twenty, and h.'iv- 
und perhaps, .'ifter all, not very <le- ing acipiired a jiractieal experieue(^ 
sinible instaiiees -with irwai ol‘three- of five years, is itow twenty-tivi*, ami 
and-twenty, unless the examinuti(»us tin; imui who has just landed cU t/tat 
be conducted on tin; prineii»le of a ui/i , bringing with him the fruits of 
hainlieup't Ask the sages of New- longer resideneo in Europe, in t.lic 
market of w'hat advantage, to the shajic of a greater aequaiiitance with 
“ three-year-olds” would b«* the privi- its habits and nnafes of thought, 
lege of isoutending, on eijual terms, more extensive l(5arniug of .a parti- 
against the more developetl muscle cular nature than the earlier eomcr 
and longer stride of hor.<(^s twice • /md, or is likely to ]io.v<“ since ac- 
theirage ? Wc think, thcii. fore, that quirerl, and opumms already form- 
thcre, exists a fair prcsumjjtion that cd. on many subj(|ctB on winch tin; 
those establishing their right to otlier is yet umhicidi'd or indifferent, 
1 h‘ entered as “stdccted candidates,” but wlio still lies under tin; ne,ees.sity 
will more frequently be above than d'gathering for himself that praeti- 
undcr twenty-two, and that con- la) knowlecigc which his rival Inw 
sequently those eventuaUy obtain- I’Min five years in accumulating, 
ing appointments will arrive in ti’c prefer, however, at present Uv 
India more generally after twenty- comjHvrctbc two as they stand,and 
four than before that age ; and thus, to endeavour to ascertain whether 
as we sliall presently see, hav«j no the youth of i w'ep^, hcmuttrably cer- 
opportunity of tram^-tiug the most tified by the eminent men presiding 

* Tbis number will depend on the supply roirov So^av iavrov vXtiova . 
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at Hailcybuiy to have croditaWy 
availed mmself of their mBtructiona, 
or the picked man and matnre echo- 
lax of twenty-five, be the better pre¬ 
pared, pliyatcfdly and intelloettially, 
for the work before them. Did the 
Bcene of that work liii in Europe— 
were their enerfpes and capacitica to 
Ik) at once put in focorcise amid tlui 
IdeuM, ciuttoma, and habite of the 
West—there would of cour8(j lx* no 
diffiftiiltyin detenniuini^wliiclj of the 
two was till! ri]»c8t ftc use; the elder 
would clearly Imi five years in ad- 
vauee on the roatl to coniwteney or 
perfection ; nay, more, woiild possess 
{idvanta"es wliicli the younger, snp- 
wsiiig his future time to be occupied 
ty actual busine-ss, might never liave 
(UHtire U> neuniro : but the ease be- 
eoim;B very ditterent when the Etiat 
is to Ik' tlie theatre of their rivalry. 
:md where much of what the elder 
possesses is not only of no dhref utw, 
l»u( uiny chance t<j prove perplexing 
and (c»t)arras,sing to his'futurc move¬ 
ments. Jn estimating prosjjertively 
their respc-ctive jicrformanctis under 
such eirnmistances, we must take in¬ 
to our ealculations two tilings,— 

1st, The <'lle<its of their different 
;iges on their utility, jireseut and 


future. 

2d. The value of their respectiA'c 
!u-»|uircmeut«, not iu sc, but in rc- 
liitiou to the wx>i*k ou wldeli it is 
pi'opostd to employ th<!ni. 

lue superior docility of youth is 
a fact oxteusivoly roivgui'wxl and 
acted upon in all professions in which 
the formation of mHUxlinr habits and 
modes of thougnt is essential to 
fitness and success. Wliy dii our 
army and navy prefer youtlis oi* 
eighteen to inijn nve or six years 
older, projKirtionaJly matured in mind ' 
and iKnly, and furnished with any 
amount of varied knowiedge ? simply 
because exi^rience has ^owii that 
thew' qualities, valuable us they are 
ill themselves, render thcii* assessors 
eomparatiA'idy unfit for their pur- 
jKises. Education cmpleted, opin- 
ums settled, habits of body formed, 
high notions of independence and 
setl-importajice begotten, prove but 
so many obstaclq|i to tlio .necessary 
moulding of the man into the shape 
it is primarily requirite he should 
assume, whatever additional aooom- 


S iiments or iierfecticoiB it may be 
ruble lie should afterwards ac¬ 
quire, if inclination lead, or oppatta> 
uity oflcT. The same may be said of 
many oUict oocupationa but perhaps 
of none 'uith more ixutn than>of tne 
Indian Civil Service j and an age has 
therefore liitherto lieen fixed for ad¬ 
mission to its ranks, at which the 
constitution of mind and body have 
not attained their full developmenL 
us tiffording the greatest facility, and 
opposing the fewest oLstacles, to that 
future practical training, from which, 
lie it ever remembered, no amount of 
preparation here can possibly exempt 
its members on reaching India. Dia- 
upjwinting to the individuals, fatal 
to the interests ol' the State, will 
assuredly be any notion that such can 
he dispensed with, or that any 
amount of talent can Ijc substituteu 
for it. We i'oir then that il‘ pli¬ 
ability, bodiU and mental, lie an im- 
jiortaiit qualifieation for an Indian 
di'bntant, that tlie man of twenty-five 
would comimmoi' his career at aisad- 
vuutage,>iu rcBi»ect of age at all events, 
with liim of twenty. " Medical men 
would, wc apprehend, consider him 
as less likiily to endure, witliout detri¬ 
ment to his constitution that aceli- 
inatiu" process, whicli aU wlio shift 
tlicir habitation some 30 or 4o de- 
gi'ces nearer to the Equator must 
peiforex? undergo ; and if the human 
mind be genenilly docile in propor¬ 
tion to its youtli, he vdll be found to 
possess less facility of adapting his 
id< •as to new circumstances, and 
forming himself to the requirements 
of his position. Twenty-five in years, 
and virtually yet older in mind, ow¬ 
ing to the stimuli imd< i which he has 
been educated or “ forced'* may we 
not fear that he will olmost inevit¬ 
ably have a disposition rather to 
toacb than to learn ; and to subdue 
ratba- than yield to the novel cir¬ 
cumstances which surround him, 
stri\iug to render thorn subservient 
to his own preconceived and settled 
notions of right and wrong, of fitness 
and unfitness? Than 8n<^.propensity , 
in such men, nothing can he mcie 
dangerous to the (Ability of our 
Government in the East. OneiiQudi- 
dous step of, pne highly talratod 
yoimg mam hnagining himself su¬ 
perior to vimt he may tma. "the 
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antiquated twaddlen of eld 
school,” maj in am instant kindle a 
flame, extin^ishable only in the 
ruins of our Indhm Empire. It was 
under apprehension of such danger 
from such caitse that the Marquees 
of Hastings warned the students in 
the college of Fort William against 
the temptations of their position to 
hasty innovation in the hope of im¬ 
proving: “Bi'warc,” he said, “ of 
sei'king to crowd into your official 
e:iro<T the work of a eentuiy. You 
stand charged with its conservation, 
in the midst of an ancient and vone- 
rable lalifice, parts of which may a]>- 
IMjiir to vou to require rejiair or reno¬ 
vation, 'init ore yon venture to nv 
movi' one ol‘ tlie time-worn stoTH*K, 
lie well assured that vou have ready 
another exactly fitted to sup]*Jy its 
place, lest, while yon are hoping to 
creet for yourwdves n monument of 
glory, you bring down njioii your 
fieads *a lieaj) of enmibling mins.” 
Wo quote from memory, hut such 
was tiu* purport oJ’ his words ; and. 
we belii've lluit h»‘ would have deem¬ 
ed the eantion yet more neeesssiiy, 
htwl his audionci* been composed of 
such men as will proceed to liuiia 
under the new rcguialions. To them 
would ve repeat the warning, iu the 
words of the iioct, and say to each 
talented asjnrant for liistinctiou in 
the East, beware,— 

“ TiijiiriOK') 110 {ironuis 
Stiintrra colnmnam ; neu jiopulus freqnons 
Ad ariiia cossantos, ad arina 
f ■oiicitct, imiioriiiuirinc frangat.’’ 

Hanng thus addnml mucli reason, 
as we tliink, to fear that the imIvo- 
cates of the ^'ffreatey affi?' maybe dis¬ 
appointed in their anticipations, and 
that the local (.rovemment in India 
may find more difficulty in working 
with the stifFer matinial we are aliout 
toaend them than with thi inon; pliant 
stuff with wiiich they have hitherto 
been supplied, we come to the second 
and yet more imixirtant question bear¬ 
ing'on the comparative efficacy of the 
men, viz. “"tiie value df their rei^iec- 
^tive attalnncnts in relation to the 
work they ore wauled to wrform f 
a sutgoct wiiich will naturally l^d to 
some inquiry iuto the real merits cf 
“ competitive examinatiou^ as a test 
of ability and fitqess.' “ Sorely,” some 
■will exclaim—“surely, if there be a 


doubt wrliich is most convenient, 
there can be npne as to the advan¬ 
tages of superior editcid^ion.” • None, 
ccrtaittly, if by fcliat expression 1)® 
meant that the superiority consists in 
gt’mtet- knowledffy of wfiat u, neemary 
to be known ; but if it lie in the pos- 
Bossion of an excess above that mea¬ 
sure, the same conclusion does not 
follow'—too much may 1 h' as detri¬ 
mental as too little. lii‘t us first take 
a hasty survey of what may l>c railed 
the “stock in triule” of the two men. 
He of Haileybury has a fair know¬ 
ledge of his own language, and a 
modenirto lu'qiiaiutanco with those of 
Giwce and Rome ; his researches in 
mathematies liave not licen profound ; 
and his view of history, ancient ana 
modern, is rather siqicrtioial ; but he 
has InMM) w'cll instructed iu the prin¬ 
ciples oi'jurisprudence ami iioliticnl 
economy, and h.is suewicded in miis- 
lering the rudimental diftieultics oj‘ 
twoor more oftJieOrieutan.'uigiiages. 
Oii.th(' other huml, the jirizo man of 
twenty-live poHsesses all these quali¬ 
fications in a much higher degree j 
his style of compwJtioji will be formed, 
vigoreus, and corroel. If ho Imvc 
wooed tlic muses, his classiral know¬ 
ledge wdll not, like tlial of Ins youngca’ 
rival, Ik- merely suffidenf '' pnofTire 
woiv'S,” hut extensive and critical; not 
simply .such as ti) render plejumrablo 
and refreshing the occasional reference 
to his Homer, Virgil, or Horace in 
miimtos snatched from the w-i^iying 
drudgery of the isilicc or reveiim* 
offiei;, lint Bueli as enables him to 
“ decide, w'here doctors disagree,” and 
arhitrate whdn Porson, Hninck, Her¬ 
mann, and Hartung are waging inter 
iieciiic war as to wJiether rc or Sr 
, ought to be reoil in some iminteUigihlc 
chorus. Or if, of sterner mood, be 
have won his crown iu tlic arena of 
the exact, sciences, bis kuow lwlgc will 
not lx: bmited, us tiiat of ids com- 
jiiiiiion, to the problems useful in the 
ti ansactibns of ordinary business • he 
W'll not only bo competent, as well as 
he, to underslruid t^: “village ac¬ 
count,” or qp})(>.se with the force of 
common sense the pmritait falsity of 
the intriguing Hin^ who may si^k 
to mislead his hii^ment, but may 
perhaps be able to 'express alge- 
Dcaicimy the “ unknown ^naniUia’' 
which he will fi.nd so thickly scat- 
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over the caleiilation of the 
" Kimiuin or explain, in scientific 
laiij?ua^e, to the lucndaciouH Braniin, 
the jcjfular Htejw of the logical pro- 
cfiss liy whirrh he has arrived at tiur 
(liHlioTicstyof his conduct,even thoiiffh 
h( find the ]>owcr of logic insufficient 
to demonstrate to the, worthy fiuie- 
tionary the moral identity of the 
“ Vtih" and tlu' “ Iloiuitttm” 

Again we hear the fjne,Mtion, (.’an 
there he a doubt, upon this showing, 
which of the iwo is the suiHjrior^ 
As a, race-horse to a hackney, as a 
lazor to a eoimiion knife, so is the one 
helttir than the (dlier. Exsietly so. 
We iidinit that, of tins things com¬ 
pared, the one exeels in spet'd and tli<! 
other ill sharpness; but if we need 
the horse nr the iuHtriiinent for the 
ordinary uses of life, the siijieriority 
('•'uses, and the vei'j' (miilities in which 
it is snp]io,sed to liii Weome not only 
useless hnt ern hurra using j not merely 
siifierfluities hut defeets. 

1 laving premised thus ninch of 
their re.sj)eeiive states of jirepara- 
tirm, and the jHissihle results, let us 
now coiuhiet onr friends together to 
the theatre of their operations, and see 
them simultaneously eoiunietice the 
work which they will have to do .sidi' 
hy side, e,ertainly for tMTiity-five, and 
it may he thirty-five, years, 

111 deserlhing this work, though we 
shall draw tin* actual linos of our nie- 
lure from thi' realities of the Mnciras 
Presidency, wo doubt not that those 
eoiaju'tent to judge will find in the 
delineation no es>eiitial diffi'rcnce 
from what woultl he presented hy 
Reiigal or Bombay. On the naturt 
of the work, and the circumstances 
under which it is to he done, depends, 
as we have alreudjr intiuuitea and, 
liannot too strongly impress upon onr 
reader.^, tlio fitness id’ the instrument 
with winch it is proiwst'd to execute 
it. If the task aiai its locality 1 h* such 
that the age of the eider woi'kmnu 
prttve no hindi-.moe to him, while his 
oddilioinil or su^nrior acimirements 
can he brought into useful exercise, 
if is evident that the younger must at 
oiieo vicld to him the palm, which hi' 
will have no d^hculty in retaining 
throughout their*" course of service ; 
h'lt if, on the other hand, it be found 


that the more mature age of the one 
Ihj no advantage, but rather an en¬ 
cumbrance or impediment, and that 
his superior acquirements are practi¬ 
cally u.selii.'^s, owing to the want of 
any field for their exercise, then must 
the expectations wliicli scfrt him fortli 
lie coniessed to l>edisap|K>inted; and 
he must !)(' consideretl to have posi¬ 
tively wasted live years of his life—if 
not something worse. 

Tlie young civilian, on arrival 
at Madras, receives an allowance of 
niliees, 2-’)0, and oO nii>ees for house- 
rent, or per mensem, and is placed 
under the. “ Board of Examiners,” 
who assign to'him mMnix/tres or in¬ 
structors in two of the four vernacu¬ 
lar languages of that presidency. On 
" passing,” or being reported fit for 
tlie public sendee in his “first” lan¬ 
guage, which it is computed he may 
well do in six mouths, hia pay is 
angim'iitcd hy fifty rujM'es; and on 
obtaining a like certifiijate in regard 
to his “ second” language, he receives 
a fnrthi'i’ inerease of fifty rupees, 
niiikiiig a total ineomc of 4()0 rupees, 
or i,'40 per mensem. This ho is 
exjK'cted to m'eomplish in twehc 
months. Should he fail to do so, he 
is sent “ up tin* country,” rmtimlfd, 
for a |K'ri<id of twelve months; at the 
(‘ 11(1 ot ivliich time, if he do not pass, 
lie is removed from the sc^rvice, for¬ 
feiting his apjiointment. Whenever 
he succeeds in ]>assing, lie is unme- 
diately appointed assistant to somi' 
eolleetor and magistrate in the pro¬ 
vinces ; in which capacity he remains 
on till' same salaiy, but witli an allow- 
aneo of 42 nijua's for liis tents,” till 
his promotion to “head assistant,” 
or till he have beeM six years ein- 
jdoyed, Avheu he receives an additional 
175 nipn. s, making his monthly total 
rupees 675, exclusive of tent allow¬ 
ance. 

The duties allott^'d to him as as¬ 
sistant are, for the firat year, neces¬ 
sarily of the miist trifling descrip¬ 
tion.* He endorses " blank stamped 
paper” prior to its issue from the 
collector'a office—is adirised to make v 
himself acquainted with the history 
of the district and the state of 
current business by study of the re¬ 
cords—to learn the police, nnd ma^s- 


* Village Accountant. 
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terial regulations—to observe the ox- 
tcrntd fonna in which business is con- 
ducted—to become taniiliar with the 
ciistoms and habits of the various 
trilM'S or sects comprising the popu- 
It^n—and to bo c:irefiil nt the sauie 
time to perfect his knowledge of the 
native, huiguages, in oixler to qiuilify 
himself for ]iassin^ the very strict 
practical examination required ere he 
receives furtlusr pronmtion in the 
servic*‘. In a few months, if he bo 
industrious, he is prolwibly ordeml, 
as “ assistant magistrate,” tfi try his 
hand in the investigation of a" few' 
jwitty police eases; but he is jirohibit- 
ed from entertaining others till he. 
has had one year’s exporieiiee in the 
provinces. He is then alst» gnwlu- 
ully inittait'd in fiscal duties. A 
“ Talook,” or simdl division of the 
district, uiuhsr a “ Tahsildiu-,” or na- 
tivi! colle,ctor, is assigned to him, in 
which, aided by an oxi»(irieneed na¬ 
tive ‘‘ Juw'almeve(*s,” or secretary, 
iuid under the immediate snjx'rvision 
of the i-olle-ctor, he tran.sacis the rou¬ 
tine busiin'ss connected with the re¬ 
venue as w'ell iis police ; and the, eul- 
lei'tor {Hivhaps further employs him 
in measuruig salt, supttrinieiuiing the 
“ Tappal-nmuers,” or inuil-earriers, 
checking the issue! of nostage or oth(!i" 
stamps, and suchlike duties aa, tliougli 
requiring no mental exerUse, need 
I'omiuoa honesty for tlieir pt'iform- 
auce, and cannot, tlniivfore, bo in¬ 
trusted to native servants unless un¬ 
der the irniiKaliaie eye of a European. 

Six ttr seven years sjieiit in such 
occupations bring uoar the time at 
which he may h»ok forward to jiro- 
motiuii as ** head assistant,” provided 
tluit in the interim he have passt^l the 
required examination in the liistoiy 
of the district^ its lauded teuun'ii,* 
&C., ill two native languages, and in 
the law of the presidency, both magis¬ 
terial and revenue, including not only 
tlie text, but the comments on and 
expositions thereof wliieii have ema- 
uateil from tlie '‘Sudder^” or chief 
court, and the Board of Revenue. 
On becoiaing a head-assistant, lie as¬ 
sumes a more definite and recog¬ 
nised position in the sertdee; his 
salary, os we have seen, is augment¬ 
ed; and more important duties are 
assigned to him by the collector. He 
is probably sent to reside at some 


distnitc.e fiem ht^dquartem in com- 
{taratively indeiiendeiit charge of one 
i»r more iiduuKs, the business of 
which, if he ilo it thorougluy, oc- 
(‘.upies him from moruiiig till night, 
allowing but very short intervals for 
meals and exercisi*, or for-'ll hasty 
glance at thi* //owe A’caw, the lUnsi- 
tnUed jVtfi/w, or Punrh, ami iht- 
haps occasionally a “ lb'view.” In 
this ]SiKitioii, unless lie be married, 
he rarely sees a wdiite faeo, or iioars 
the sound of his native language; and 
he hails •with delight the advent of 
the Hubaltern and liis small detach¬ 
ment marching to the ixiriodical rt'- 
lief of some lonely oulfiosf. The 
scriiggy sheep is slaughtered ; the 
ioii^i fowl curried ; the loaf itf bread, 
ircnvfd ht/poM, isdisplayed as a treat; 
the. beer, brandy, and cigars, repiv- 
s«*nt. the fabhid luxuries of the East; a 
half-holiday is taken in eelehratioii of 
Um! event; ami the hour of parting 
brings wdth it somewhat of that 
imjancholy fc.cling which is cx|»cri- 
cnccd by voyagers who, imM.>tiiig 
for a moimmt on the Avitle ocean, <*x- 
ehange their friendly grcctjngs, jiass 
oil, ami are again alone in the W'orld. 
(hir civilian, however, has little time 
for wmtiiAeiital reflections ; while on 
what may be, apprenriatcly P'rmed t he 
“ (kitchciy ” trean-iiiill, some half- 
(h»z«‘u questions constantly reciUTing 
under slight modifications oc(;ijpy 
his attention we can staireely say his 
mind—from day to day ami month to 
month—e. 7 . Ih Itamasamy untitled to 
any, and Avhat, remission on account 
of a deficient supply of water for his 
ricc-fieldl May the iiiliabitaiits of 
one village draw' w'abir from a par¬ 
ticular source ? or have those of 
another a preswiptivc right to erect 
a dam, which will wholly or partially 
preclude their so doing % Is the ex¬ 
tent of land ill Mootoo’s “ puttah,” or 
lease, rightly staLed ? or, as insisted by 
Ids enemy Ramun, has he and the 
“Kunium” colluded to defraud the 
(lovcrmneut by understating itl &e. 

6tA\ 

After sening six or seven years aa 
head-assistant magistrate, he may ex¬ 
pect promotion either to the office of 
subordinate coltec^r or sulmrdiuatc 
judge, provided he bo able to pass the 
further examination, by which his 
advance in the requisite Knowledge is 
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thou teataii It may seem straugo to 
thoHO whose ideas of judic^ fime- 
tiona a&d requirements aire limited to 
Euglish autiuuM of such tliiuge, that 
the latter uthce should be open to the 
“ head-assistaut cqlh5ctor and magiS' 
tj'ate," and that a Judge should mount 
the bench without any direct nml os- 
tensiblo training for its duties: but 
althougli it is to bo wished, aiiu per¬ 
haps ore long will be so ordered, that 
the choici; la'twecm tlie revenue and 
judicial liiu-s should ho made at 
an puilier j«TJ«)d oi' the st^rvice, aud 
that aasLstauts should Iw prouu)ted 
cltlier us head-ussistaiiis, or as regis¬ 
ters and assistants to the judges, as 
mdeed formerly f)btained, yet the 
present practice involves no such ab- 
suwlity or ill couse(|uence us at first 
A'iew it may ujipear to do. The 
p4>wci'8 iiiui duties of the umgistratc; 
are to a gn*at dijgrco coextensive 
with thos<.‘ of the subordinate judge 
ou the eximiual side id his (!ourt; and 
in civil caws tlu- knowledge vvliicli 
the heatl-sissistaiit c-ollector has ac¬ 
quired of the tiumves and customs 
ndating to Imid, uml of the ordiuary 
tnuiBiactioiis forming tlui subjects ol‘ 
dispute and litigation iuuoug an agii- 
eultund population, whi«h*lic ci>uld 
not have qbtaincil in any other capo- 
(;ity, are in reality lUitre esseutiid aids 
to him in doing substiuithd justice 
bijtween partii's in his coui-t than 
would be all the law stored up umler 
the thns* most voliuaiiuuis wigs of the 
(Jliaueery bar.—“ Mais re venous h nos 
moutons." The heioi-aesistaut ami 
magistrjitc is elevatedr- we will say, 
after fourtemi yetu'd service, when, if 
he have uommeueed at tw«'uU'-tivi‘, lie 
will bt‘ thirty-uiue years of agt;—to 
a sub-eoUeetorate. A large section 
of the distriiit known as Uie ‘‘ Sub- 
divisum " is th«*n placed under his 
immediate charge, subject, however, 
to the supervision ana intorfcrence 
of the collector in :U1 cases ujiou ap- 
}wal made to him, and without tht; 
power of introducuig aaiy novelties 
or siqtjHJsed improvements in the. 
practice ami mam^ment of idiiurs. 
fhc nature of kia duties is otherwise 
in most respects identical with that 
ot the collector, that he has no 
direct correspundcuee with the supe^ 
vior authorities, and has no “ trea¬ 
sury,” all Qollectious being remittod 


to and payments made from that of 
the collector. 

After the lapse of another seven or 
eight years he may e:i^ct to obtain 
a coUectorate, and m the next ton^ .if 
he hare distin^ished himself among 
his brother collectors, and ono of the 
three seats in the Ihiard of Koveuoe 
idiuuld fall vacant, he may be selected 
to fill it. On the other hand, should 
the head-assistant ” bt; promoted as 
“ subordinutc jmlge,” his career will 
ditfer in little save the natiuro cd' 
his duties fiom that of his revenue 
brotlier. For eight years or move he 
will have to preside in the inieriur 
court, his acts and orders being 
strictly .‘iuiKU'viscd by the ‘‘ civil and 
si'ssion judge and wbeu at length 
lie is luniHelf elevatod to that j>osi- 
tion, he jnay in ten or twelve years, 
if distinguished for ability, expect 
advancement ns tnie of the tliree 
judges of the. “ Sudder ” or cliief 
court of the Company ; a prospect 
whic.h, likt; that wliicn tfie Keveuue 
Hoard presents to the collector, is tup 
remote aud uncertain for any indivi¬ 
dual to count much upon; while, what¬ 
ever situation he mayludd, either in tlie 
revenue, judicial, or general depart¬ 
ment, the civilian, after thirty-five 
years’ wrvice, is, i/.so facto^ super- 
aimuated. and turned adrift with a 
amsiou iwJjTtW per annum, provided 
le shall have come in turn for the 
purchase of an (tmmUtf from the 
civil fund, of w'hieh only four are 
annually availahle, and imniiot ex¬ 
ceed (HLotlier ATtOt); and until he 
have obtained which, pt-mio'n is 
entirely withheld from him, Having 
.-dludod to the general depaitmeut, it 
is necessary to mention that either 
the judichd or revenue, offioer mag be 
'wiihfirawn from the twtliaary course 
of the wrviee, m above described, to 
fill tht .Mtuation of member of coun¬ 
cil, aeej^tary to Government, or ac¬ 
countant-general, ail sufierior iu emo¬ 
lument to those of a jiulge or eolleo- 
tiw, or even to the Sudder jndgoa and 
members of the Kevenue Board; but 
the aggregate munlter of these omoes 
is so few, and the probability of any 
giveu individual attaining them so 
small, ihat they ax^ seai'cely to be re¬ 
garded u an estimate of the average 
lirospeeta afforded by the servii^; 

With still leas hope can the dviiian 
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look fonrard to any of tko ^aud respective attoinxQonta of the riviijs, 
prizes in the political department; not, be it remembered, in sc, bat with 
these ahnost invariably, mid ve^ ua- reference to the aptitude oonltorod 
turally, Ml the military. Those by them for the Indian Civil Service, 
who have the interest or the power No one will deny that every candi> 
to rntzodnce men into the lower ranks date for that service oufj'ht to be com* 
of tho dlfdomatio service feel that pelled to prove that he has received 
their patronage would be, as it wem, such education ns is usually bi»«towed 
wasted on the young oinlimi, already uti Eiigli^ gentlemen, aiut known as 
hx'ated where the advaiiceineiit, “ classical and liberal," mid that ho 
though slow, is sure; nor, indeed, has duly profited thereby ; but it is 
does he himself desire to enter the not so muniiest that tlie degrees of 
department in a junior grade, and to excellence therein, over and above the 
sacrifice, for a doubtful advantage in neemar// quantum, ore a true and 
prospect, the more eer^n Inuiofits of proper measure of qmdifioatiou for 
his present position, together with service in that country. On the coit- 
his claims to promotion m the regn- trary, it may Ixi that the veiy sup^ 
lar course of nis own service, which riority may, to a certain extent, unfit 
the military man in suck case retains, its possessor for the jwrticuiur work 
All iurcUigent young otficer, to whose in question, while it causes him to bo 
jirospccta the opening is of vital con- selected to the exclusion of otbern. 
sequent, is theretbre generally se- who, having tvonyh, but w more, or 
lectedas junior assistant to a resilient the indispensable cultivation, may 
at a native court; and when a va- possess other qualities, physical and 
cancy occurs in the higher ranks, of mental, in whicli he is deficient, but 
such importance as to demand the whicli would reniler them, were their 
careful scli'i'tion of the (rovcnior-Ge- admission possible, more valuable 
neial hinisclf, his choice is usually, servants of the State than himself, 
and very properly, conlinod to the The axe or the piaiie must ricci'ssarily 
men already experienced ; and he imjssi'ss a certaiu dcgiue of sharftom; 
neither wishes, nor would it be expo- lait the artisan would la: disappoint- 
dient, to remove from the supenor cdwho.la hope of rendering those 
posts in the civil service men, vaht- tools more clhcacious, shonU form 
able where they are, but whose pur- them of metal more highly-tempered 
suits and habits have not pnquired tlian usual, and pul ouiliem the edge 
them lor jiolitical duties. We liavo prop«‘r for a razor ; aud so of mental 
thus given a brief, but wliat wo be- culture and aceomplisliment, excess 
lieve the “ selected camliiJates” may above what the occasion demands 
rely on as a faithful sketch of tlie may defeat its own olyect; and us 
duties before them. It may, per- in the one case the superfluity of tho 
haps, cause them some disappomt- requisito quality is not mendy wasted, 
meut to And that sudi small scxip is but renders‘the instrument unfit for 
afforded therebv for any talent araive its designed use, so in the otiier^ it 
medioci^, and that patient endur- may be appreJiendcd that the mind 
ance of daily drudgery i.s in raalit.i^ ovor-traimai for, and above its work^ 
the quality most essentitd to their may not simply do that work w) bet~ 
<ifoe discharge. NorwiH'this feeling, <er tliaa the intellect equal to it and 
we fear, be lessened, when wc come, ho im>re, but may altogether recoil 
as we presently shall, to estimate the from it as ilisiu^deiul and un^sdat- 
rewartm which await tiaeir perform- able. 

mica * If experiemje proved the educa- 

Sndh being the work, which of the cbnal stamlard too low, or that Ute 
two men before us nr Hkely to prove edest had not hith^i been applied 
the better*workimm ? We have al- with suflieicnc strictness^ we would 
ready shown that the new method of have urged tU elevation of the one, 
selemon may pimibly be attended by and tlie rigorous and impmrriid en- 
cmi^ineonvenieBees^ and that mme forcement m th%Mhm; hut we ven- 
matisce a|^ will probwly lEnii^ with twte to doubt the wis^m of making 
it eoncoB^nt disadvantagea: it re- the stanchurd mdeflmte, and of aa- 
lu^ only to cmnpare lvalue <ff toe suming exceOmee an the haJhllible 
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measure of the dogree^f the cajjaeity India tliat tramiiij? for his future 
wanted. We seem to Tbc in danger of duties, which no preiiaration in Eu- 
e-onfusiiig the means and the end, roj)e can diB])euse with ? And did he 
and of H'garding what, after all, can not eariy with him as iniich educa- 
itc reckoned only among the presumt)- tion as his circumstances needed, and 
tive proofs (»f capacity—ns in itself, as much knowledge of the principles 
and ])y itself, constituting “fitness;” of Eurojwau law and j'jolitical eco- 
of not only saying that he who ha.s nomy as were likely to lx; useful to 
proved his ahility to acquire Latin, liim in the very different circum- 
tJrf-ek, or mathematics, maylwpre- stances of India t Look at the two 
Slimed cajHihle of mastering Tainid men in college together at the Pre- 
or Teloogoo, and of e.vercising sound sidoney. The younger, already more 
Judgment on (piestions hi'oiight he- advanced in his knowledge of the 
tore liim, hut of maintaining that the Oriental languages, will probably be 
first classical or mathematical scholar no hin>ftfr than the ehUn* in “ passing” 
is necessarily the man for the for an “ .assistantship.” Neither will 

)»eculi!ir duties of the Indian civil have leisure, if emulnus of “ getting 
serviiH!. Tlic work to be rlone evi- out,” for any other pursuit, and they 
dently requinis elasticity of mind M ill both, ait the end of a year, liavc 
and body, qualities more likely to forgotten nmeh Gri*ek and Latin, 
be found in the youth trom Ibiiley- Wbiteh them proeoeding together to 
biny than In the man of tu'enty-five. the “ assistantship"---tliat aiqioint- 
long freed from all discipline, anil ment which, if tlie elder have the 
aecustoined to be “ his omui master.” talents and attainments of Mr Mac- 
W'e want also an Fkiglish gentleman, aiilay himself, lie must lx- content to 
or al least one. possessing the feelings till, and in which all these talents 
and ]irincii)les generally attributed to Mould Iw wasted, and, we believe, 
him- his nigh tone of morality, his something worse. What advautag** 
horror of anything false, his mcor- has the prizeman, with his 
ruptible integrity, Ins hearty loyalty, civer him who has e-nov<fh i They 
and sincere jiurpose to uidiold the both sign stamiied paper equally well, 
.'-iifety, honour, and M'elfure of liis or equally Imaltt, uiih'ss, indeed, thi*^ 
Sovereign ami her dominions. No elevcr man b«! so disgusted at the 
one, M'(' ])re8ume, would desire to in- monotonous drudgery, that he write 
trust any portion of tlie imperial in- moyr. carelessly and make moye blots 
tiTi-sts »*if Gniat Britain in tbe East than the other. For their first essiiy 
to one not iiossessing, or being sup- in magisterial duties Ixith will cer- 
posi'd to possess, sueli qualities, or tainly nave enow/;/*, law, if they have 
would imagine that any amount of road tlie police reflations; while the 
classical, mathematical, or scientific stock of all the judges at Westmin- 
knoMdedge could safely be substi- .ster would hi', insufficient for him who 
luted for them. All these desiderata had neglected to do so. No knuMr- 
likeM'iso wore, we must contend, at ledge of English procedm'o, or the 
lca.st as often found in the ol^ves of technii'alities of the laM- of evidence, 
Huileybiuy as they can be in those is required to arbitrate lietween the 
M^ho hiay be introduced to the ser- two vodferous old females, of whom 
vice under the new system. W’^ehave one declares that the other first up- 
admitted also that to these qualities set her <^batty at the well, and so pro- 
must be added ^e ordinary educa- voked the nair-pulling; while the 
tioii of a geutlemkn. More than this other maintains the assault aud bat- 
is niinoccssaiy; as much as this every teiy to have first taken place, and led 
Young man pns.sing through Hailey- to the overthrow of the water-pot, 
I'liry certainly possessed, or ought to « either in retaliation or sdf-defence. 
have po.s8essed : if any escaiied un- It may be supposed, however, that 
quiiUfiwl in this respect, it was the though the junior grades of the ser* 
laiilt, not of the theory and the sys- vice present no opportunity or occa- 
tem, but of those clttrgedM’ith giving sion for t^e d^hiy of extraordini^ 
effect to it Can it then be deniett talent or acquirement, that on obtam- 
thut the student leaving Haileybu^ ing the office of sub-collector or sub- 
M'as fully qnolifitid to commence in ormnate judge, or in the still higher 
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}K>8t8 of coUeotor and judge, the supe¬ 
riority of the “ selected man ” eimuot 
fjiil to demonstrate itself; but if we 
may be permitted to look forward to 
the time when it shall be possible to 
put the question to himselfi we arc 
strongly impressed mth the idea that 
he will have to tell us with a Sigh 
that his learning and talents have 
been wasted hituorto^ luid tliat he 
has no reason to think it will bo 
otherwise in future; tliat they have 
rendered the drudgi'ty of tln^ yeai'S 
]iast luoi'o painful than it otheru'isc 
might have been to one of less pre¬ 
tensions and expectations; that his 
experionee has taught liim tliat “ vires 
<>Cf/nirU eundo'^ is the proper motto 
of the seiwiee; that what is needed 
in it must Ik: gathered in it; that 
the infonnatiou and knowledge ne- 
tessiiry to the judge and the collec¬ 
tor must Ik; always obtained, as it 
luitt been by him, in the course 
(jf progrc'ss from the lowest to tlie 
higliest round of the oflieiul ladder; 
that it is, moreover, of tiiat simple 
kiml which no man of ordimiry iiitel- 
ligeneo can find dilhculty in iuaster- 
iug, but yet withal so peculiar tluit 
it can bo obtained only by actual 
practice: that the most brilliant 
and cultivated genius must conde¬ 
scend to acquire it by patient ami 
very distasteful labour: and that the 
most^brilliant and accomplished men 
do not gi'ow into the b<“st 2 )ublic scr- 
lants in India; that they are more 
readily disgusted at the inevitable 
<lrudgeiy of the cutdieny, and feel 
most acutely the sacriticcs involvexl 
in passing their existence among a 
Muni-civilised jieople, away from all 
the more refined pleasures of life ; 
and that, in fact, the d^', petty, un¬ 
interesting and unvaryiiii: detail of* 
a suborduwtc office in India, is less 
endurable in nroijortion as ihc mind 
is preoccupied with ideas more rc- 
iineil and saljects more pleasing. 

We have said enough to show why 
we believe the principle of “ compe¬ 
titive examination,” carried out, as 
in this instance, to its full extent, is 
of very dubious efficacy, and likely 
to disappoint the expectations of its 
advocat^ and why we think the 
requirements of the case might have 
i)oen well met by a test which 
shiHild have insured absolute fitness, 


in so far as it in education and 
qualities ivqialijKof being discerned, 
without pretonorag to disuoyapilie 
most fit, which wc beUeve to Tm im- 
l»ractieablc under the iMiculiar cir¬ 
cumstances, and certaialy not likidy 
to be eHecttHl by such a scheme as 
has liemi devisetl, which, wliilc it 
provides for existence of know¬ 
ledge of a kind and iu a degree 
whicli can never Iw of any practical 
use, is calculated by its very nature 
to exclude many men [losJH'sscd of 
(pialitics far moVe esstmtial to the 
service. Even granting a few men of 
such stamp to be desirable, it by no 
naans follows that it is well to have 
all of the same calibre, and so luusard 
confusion, arising from iliu want of 
a due and iiatiirail snlKirdhiatiun of 
parts in the whole. The old system 
apjK'jirs to hiivc furnislieti tlic service 
with OK imiuy brilliant geniuses as it 
haul elilwr room lar m’caision f«»r, 
Thcii- suiKiriority was felt, aind aic- 
knywledgcd by selection for the more 
iiufjovtaant dutit s; auid the vest were 
both williiag autd eumj>etcut to fili 
the ordinary fausls. But wlien; all 
aire Miuauhiys, or, what is the same 
pco re, fancy tiicmselves so, we can 
])ic,turi: to oui’selvi'H the embarrass¬ 
ment of a local governor, Biirroimdcd 
by “aill the talents,” ami seeking in 
vain lor those who will contonteally 
jalod along iu the bciiten track of uc- 
(MJbsary routine ; for sucli. In faiet, am 
many we could now name, whose 
knowledge and use of English coin- 
liositioii is limited to the power tif 
exiiressing iu phiin languiigo the im- 
poibint eunimunicatioiis which tiieii* 
{aosition necessitatcH with their bujk;- 
rior aiitlmrities, who have forgotten 
what they knew of the “ Jainguages of 
Greece and Rome,’’.and who never did 
know a syllabic of those of France,^ 
Gennany'or Italy; whose mathema-'^ 
ti<'ail knowledge is h^orpiate to the 
Solution of a sunp|||nuation, or to 
carrying them safely SVer the dread^. 
* P'Ots/ to whom magnetism, chemis- 
tiy, electricity, natu^ history, geo¬ 
logy* mineralogy, are voces et 
preferea nikif,'' but who are yet 
transacting the affairs of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the Eaat^ a manner which 
the chosen of Oannon Bow may 
equal but can never sarpfws, though 
masters of all the arte in the for- 
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oudabie catalogue meseuted ^ the 
examinatiu&<])apcrs.|Plu looldug at 
llii^l^iijii III it muK^ ditiieiilt for 
any’lfci, luideratanding from ex]^' 
ricuce tliu rosd state of India and its 
umittt), to supprcBS a aiuile at tlie idea 
of testiiig the povera and fitness of 
an ae^tunt-odlcctor, asking (mu 
“ ify m a doubly re/racthiff 
the velocity of pt'ojtatjal 'um of plmie 
wave* be r/iven m ti\func/ifm of the 
directvjn, how he would determine 
the course of reftneied or hUenMily 
i'^lected nhfs or by riMinirii^ him 
to donionstmtu “ ttUd the sinee of 
incidence awl refraclkm are neces~ 
mrily pronortkwd to the wave velo- 
cilka without and within the me¬ 
dium, if the anyles of incidence and 
refraidion refer not to rays but to 
wav&i-nomiair If wo were allowed 
to put a ipiostioii to a collrutor, it 
siiouid U*, “ Wbat would you dij 
with an assistant who oould auswer 
thest: queries 'I ” and we BUs})tict the 
one iiiterrogattjry would Is; scarcely 
less puzzliug than the other, audthat 
the only |)rt»l)lom the. bowihleivtl 
mail of Pidtala aud Jumiaubundy 
would ilcsire to solve, would be the 
most expeditious method of getting 
rid of such a bore. What the local 
goverutneuts thomstilvos wouhl he 
likely to feel towanls siieli priKligies 
of learniug, we may infer li-om the 
words of the supreme Ijovernment, 
when eoiisiUting with that of Madras 
as to the nature of the examinations 
to which it would be expedient to 
subject thti junior gra«U*B of the ser¬ 
vice in India. “ We must take care,” 
aay tliey, “ that the examinations be 
not exliihitions of philological skill 
or scientific attainment, but }micti- 
cal tests of otficial fitness, so ns not 
to idlow really aud sell-possessed 
meu by si>ecial prtqiaration to outdo 
others possessed of the valuable qua¬ 
lities of paiiim^yisaiduity, and good 
aense.” jflp 
A predilectmu, however, for that 
class of reuieilios termed paiiaa'as Is 
inhemit in Eagliskmeu. Slow to 
confess the existence of disorder, we 
im so(,nor admit it than we become 
impatient for an imnuHiiate and total 
cun\ without inqftlriug whether the 
case allows it, or the'menus proposed 
iu*e loMpiate to affect it. We quarrel 
with tho prudent physician who re- 


(unmoends a modifieatfon (ff diet, ortho 
use of a medicine whose gentle opera¬ 
tion may gradually improve the tone 
of the sysfom ; but we run in crowds 
after the quack who holds up his 
miraculous pill or salve as an Lufidli- 
-bie and instantaneous cme for all the 
Uls to which flesh is heir. And so 
in our bmly politic: no sooner are 
we forcfd to confess that thijro wo 
“ errors in the state,” or that part of 
the imichine requires amendment or 
alteration, than we ciy out for instant 
and radical reform—for renovation, 
not rejiau:—and are readjfto adopt 
with unqm^tioning credulity the sup- 
poBfsl specific of any political qua^ 
who has the effrontery to step for¬ 
ward with Ms tvptfKo, “ .i^omi the 
evil,” sa.yH Prudence ; “enforce all ex¬ 
isting aud wholesome rules; repeal or 
modify such as aiqiear hurtful; devise 
new ones where necessary." “Away 
■with the old system altogether,” says 
the NiMJtnuu-mongeT : “ adopt my 
plan, wliich will not only c,urc! all pre¬ 
sent defects, but insure future and 
constant porfe(3tion.‘’ Unfit men(i, e. 
men knuwiwf too little) have suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining admission to the 
civil servfoe; henceforth see that all 
be not only fit, but the fittest, 
“ The Jktest ” will, of course, be tliose 
who know the most, and they can he 
discovered by “ comiietitive examinu- 
tiiui oijcn to all,” ‘‘ Hurrah for com¬ 
petitive examination !” shout the 
muUitude, without pausing to inquire 
into the .soundness of the reasouiiig, 
the uatiu'o of the proposed remeily, 
or the prolmbiUties of its smxscss. 
With all his impetuous oreduHty, 
John Bull, however, is wont to be a 
little cautions when a niaster is made 
strictly personal. Them is in his mind 
a som^bed nice distinction between 
believing in Morisou or Holloway, 
and swallowing their pill.s ore pro¬ 
pria, and he is therefore not sorry that 
the infollible remedy, “ competitive 
examination,” should be on a 
krge scale in India before introduc¬ 
ing it to the same extent at home, 
which, to say tnitli, he*i8 half in¬ 
clined to do. This principle has ao- 
cordingly been made the basis of the 
scheme devised in Cannon Bow for 
secitring the “ fittest men for India.” 
Time only can determine what suc¬ 
cess will attend it; but in the mean* 
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vlkilc we havo Ihou^t it weU to hint 
at the possibility of iailnre, (md its 
causea 

If, however, it bo doubtful wbe- 
tlier the ‘‘selected” will eveatually 
irustmte theoxi^ctationsof the pulv 
lic^ we fear it is certain that th^ 
will tbemselves be disappointed. Wo 
have alreoily indicated me mortifica¬ 
tions they will have to uadcrji^, in dis¬ 
covering that no bouu«UessfieUl exists, 
as in Europe, for the exercise of their 
talents, and that the mdority are 
placed in situations in width nothing 
more than or«linary sense is reijiiiretl, 
<Mr can lie used, and /mm winch no 
effort on their })art can remove or ex¬ 
alt them ; where not only will theii- 
occompdishmonts be imelcss, but their 
time St) fully occupied by the dry de¬ 
tails of daily business, as not even to 
allow their practice as recmitions, 
and iji which the greater pmrtion of 
their lives must be spanit at u dis- 
tanwi from all capable of feeling or 
app)rcciating tlie higher pleasures of 
intellect, or the refiiuimtmts of a cul- 
tivatetl tastt;. And in onler to dispH*! 
any illusions under which many may 
be labouring as to the pecuniary ad- 
vantoges of the Indian Civil Service, 
wo shall now state precisely the re¬ 


ward held out to its membora fev the 
drities they hm* to perform, and &x 
the sacrifices way ore x«quij!#A to 
make. Oh ! we have often tBought^ 
as we have marked the youth, o^er 
to deport tor that East so beauiifm in 
poetry, so miserable in reidity. Oh! 
if some diseipde of Cornelius Agrippu 
could but display to him in his magic 
mirror the comiug ecenea of his Mure 
life, he wotiJd pause ere he grasp)cd 
the glittering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase what is tenned a ptrovision 
lor life, at the price, oirat least at the 
risk, of all that renders lile cliiefly 
desirable—healtli of body—energy of 
mind—social tics ! Too often aw 
oil these entirely sacrificed; in all 
castes piartially so. And foi* what? 
Money !—a sup)px>scd greater amount 
of money than could be earned else- 
whore. The sttlectfxi will do well to 
consider tlu< real vahio of their ox- 
pectution in this particular, lest in 
this also they be disapiM)intcd. Bllp^ 
piojiuig one of their numlH^r to run 
through the course above dmcribed, 
hi.s re«'eiijta from the time of t^nn- 
mcncing nis duties at twenty-five to 
becomiug entitled to a piension at 
fifty, or for tweuty-five years, will bo 
nearly as follows :— 


let year Student ut the Prosidcuoy . i^390 

2d to 6tli „ Aseistaut at ^40 per meiibcm 2400 

7th „ lOtli H llcad-Aiiaistaat at £58 per do. 2701 

llth ,,1,‘itli On Furlough, £o00 per annum 1500 

14tli „ 20th Sub-Judge or Sub-Collector (average) £130 per incusoin 10,520 

21st „ 25tli Judge or Collector, £230 per do . . • • 13,500 


His income for tho first ten years 
will thus average sdDout ATtOO p>cr 
annum. Upon which, if ho have suf- 
ficicut capital to purchuse Ijorees, 
furniture, &c,, reuuiui uiusutrried, ex* 
creise rif/td economy from the very 
first, anil have the gootl fortune to 
enjoy uninterrupted noallh, he may 
p)OB.sibljf BO live as to Isj free from 
debt, auidUhave enough to my his 
passage home on furlough, wuich on 
evciy account lie otttjr/U to take, and 
which he cannot do at any time more 
advantageously and with less loas, 
than during these years in which, il‘ 
he remain, in the country, it must be 
only as a head-assistant. The aljove 
estimate siippioscs him to obtain em- 
ploymcnt immediately on his return 


£81,094 

from furlough ; though, in ull pro¬ 
bability, he will have to wait for it 
from sue mouths to a year on the 
“out-of-employ allowance” of £*420 

g tr annum. But, taking the most 
vourablc view of the cose, the civi¬ 
lian may be pronounmi fortnuate 
who, returning from furlough in tfie 
fourteenth ymr of’JfiSa scrvic*’, when, 
if one of the selected,be will Isj thirty- 
fjjuc years of ag)^, begins, as it were, 
Jc novo, without a iieniiy, but with 
an annual income of nearly illOOO, 
J^»m that time till the end of bis 
twenty-fifth .) car, we estimate his re¬ 
ceipts at £ii4/>0^ Supptwing hint 
still unmarried, and allowing 
per annum, or say ^KyklO for twelve 
years' exj[>enditure, on less than which 
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he certainly cannot live with any de- 
l eiit rcjpird to the refiuireinents of 
his position, he may 
th<5 raiA oi’ his fw.‘rvice have a capital 
of fdwmt i:i4,(KK), or, after paying the 
bidaufe flue for his annuity, say 
.£'i(»,(KM>, as the earnings of tw«5nty- 
1iv«* years Bjicnt in India ! We say 
possibly, hecausi; it is not prohaUe 
that he will have a(?cuinulat<<<l this 
sum. We are assured that the actual 
facts are very ditliTciit. 'J'hat in all 
eases various eontingencios arise to 
interfere witli such unhroken regu- 
huitv and sitci'ess us are here cahm- 
luted ujKUi. Tie- majority of the 
.service, (tertainly of those above ten 
years’ standing, are married, and there 
is no n'asoii to supiHise that it U'ill 
be o( ht'rwise, in future ; and, if s«», 
where we. have written thousands, 
hundri'ds may .safely be substituted, 
even if it be no worse. We suspe-ct 
< lint of those who have now been only 
twent.y-liv(‘ years in the ftt,'rviee, there 
are rer*/ few wlifj, after paying for 
llieir annuity, eonhl shoAV a eax>ital of 
jind a very groat majority do 
not [tossesK half or even a cpiarter of 
that amount. Sueli a result, it is 
iieedles.s to say, a clever man at full 
ami hard Wiirk for twenty-five year.s 
in any trnilc tir profession in England, 
would not estfami i»artieuUirly fortu¬ 
nate or nmitmorative. It is true that 
the service maybe extended to an¬ 
other deeade. if life Ik* spared and 
health enjoyed; hut in estimating the 
oixlinary jirospects and advantages of 
the service, we have thought it fairest 
to take as its term the |)eriod for 
which it i.s. eah'uluted that an aver¬ 
age constitution can endure the eli- 
inato of India, or work well in it,— 
that period at which men at firesent 
generally desire to retire if they can 
get their aniuiily and pension, and at 
which, we will venture to say. those 


now emulous of serving the Company 
havt* been hid to expect they may so 
retire “ with the fortune of a Nabob,” 
and iK'yond which if they- knew they 
rnnat serve, they would be less eager 
to engage the mselves. These salaries, 
moreover, are, it is said, to be weatly 
diminished. A leaiUng journal tallu 
of “ reducing them to an amount 
more approximating to the market 
value of ihe talent in demand.” If 
this Ik* so, w*e would rceoinmeiid thusti 
who Buccecfl in obtaining certificates 
of the bighrst proliciency in such con- 
tesls as the.se of (.'aunon Kow, to con¬ 
sider befoi“e carrying them to Lcuden- 
hall Btreet, whether they cannot take 
their powers and talents to a liettcr 
markf't, or at least employ them 
where, if the peeuiiiary adviiiitages 
bti not nominally so gi'oat, the sacri- 
titica they will Iw- called on to make 
are infinitely less. 

In conclusion, we would speak a 
wonl of caution to those advocates of 
the new system who insist on the 
bmielita dciivablc from the liulargcd 
am) European ideas which will natu¬ 
rally be imported into Indian polities 
by higlily educated men of mature 
age. They will do well to consider 
whether such infusion may not have 
an elfect very contrary to their anti¬ 
cipations; whotlier, in short, the 
most influential member of the press 
in India, writing only recently, on the, 
spot, with all tkat is now going on 
before him, is borne out by facta in 
Bjieaking of “ a dim conviction in the 
native mind that the British power 
is lo.sing energy,” and attributing it 
to the “ intrusion of Ilnqlish idms 
or in saying that the adniinistratiou 
is becoming weaker : liiat is, more 

OBEDIENT TO EnOUSU IDEAS, AMD 
'TKEREKORE LES.S OUAUVtED TO «0- 

VERN Orientals. 
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THE KAK.S BLUE-BOOK. 


It is to be regretted that the pul>- 
Uoation of a Bloc-Book seldom does 
much towards eiilightcniug the pub¬ 
lic on the wibjeet of wliich it treats. 
The inibrmation whicJi is convcycMl 
in its pages, as Iwin^ authentic, is 
indeed always full ol interest; but 
the «lry and abnoSt repulsive form iu 
which it necessarily apfiears, reinhTs 
any iim'stigsitiou into the merits of 
those questions which have culled it 
forth, a laborious undertaking. The 
result is, that the public are iii»t uu- 
ircqueutly misled, as they rctul only 
those extracts wdiieh aiv published 
with a conimeiitaiy', and are adairted 
to sunporl oiniiions whieli had l)eon 
already fornu'd, and tti (’onlirra .staU*- 
nieiits whieli had been previously 
made upon insuttieieut grounds. We 
shall endeavour to give a brii'f analy¬ 
sis of these voluminous documents 
in ns impartial a spirit as ]iossible ; 
and if the re-MiIt does not clear up 
the mystery iu which the diiaistcr iu 
Asia luis liitlierto liccu involved, it is 
only to be accounted for by the old 
adage describing the alsido of truth, 
and which forbids us to expect that 
it will bo revealed even in the pages 
of a Blue-Book, 

Tlie first half of the volume is de¬ 
voted more particularly to an account 
of th<^ recommendations of ('olonel 
Williams for the imnrovement of the 
condition of the TurKisli army in Asia, 
and its c.ommis.sariat arrangements, 
witli the nuiasuros whieli were takeai. 
in consequence, by our authorities aiul 
those of the Porte. The si-coiid half 
relati'S to the origin and early histoiy 
of that expedition which was undei« 
taken at a late period of me year by 
Omer Pasha, in the hope of raising 
the siege by means of a diversion in 
Georgia. The disasters which, from 
the commencement of the w'ar, had 
attended the, Ottoman arms in Ar¬ 
menia, at last attracted the attention 
of our Ggvemme,nt, and it was de¬ 
cided, in August 1854, to Send out, as 
cuinmissioner to the army in that 
quarter, Colonel W'illiams, an officer 

* Papen rdatite to Military Ajfairt 
Ctipitrdafion of Karf, 


whose local knowledge and former 
experience iiiiou the Kussiau Asiatic 
froiiticr petsuiiarly fitted him for tlmt 
position. Although under Lord Rag¬ 
lan’s orders, (Jolonel Williams was 
instructed to eommunicate directly 
with Lord Stratford, in order tlnit u<> 
delay should occur in the transmis¬ 
sion of his reuresentations to Uie 
Porti'. Furnislicil with instructions 
from the Foreign Otfiee and tlie Com • 
inander-in-Chief in the (’rimea, which 
direeteil his attention inori'. )»ai’ticu- 
larly to the eommissariat and general 
orgaiiisatiou of the Turkish army, 
Goiunel Williams [irucocdcd to Krze- 
roum, w’herc he arrived on the J Uli 
of Sentember 1854, Tln^ disaster at 
Kurukflereli seemed to rt'uder his 
presence with the army doubly ne¬ 
cessary, while the first 'iiidi(»ition of 
the sjarit in which tlie Turkish 
Government was dtitermiiied to con¬ 
duct the war, or rather tomiseonduel 
it, appears iu their refusal to nomi- 
Uiile, as new commami(!r-UJ-chi(>i‘ a 
general wdiosi' appointment wiui reeoui- 
nicmUsl by the Britisli amliassswlor, 
tlie eoinmander-in-cbief of the Allieil 
armies, ami agn*cd to by all the 
ministers, with tlie exception of tin- 
Gmnil V'^izier, whose ilocisi«)n was 
allowed to prevail. Her Majesty’s 
Oovemmont,” says Lord Clarcudon, 
upon the eircunistanw! Ixiing re- 
])orled to liiiu, “ must again urutest 
against this disregard of the Sultan's 
interest; aivl they have a right to 
eom])iaiu of the total disregard of 
their advice witli respi^et to a fit 
commander in tliat iKirtiou of the 
Sultan’s territory which must be¬ 
come the theatre of imitortant opera¬ 
tions.” Again, “Your ExceUenty 
will inform hid Pasha of the great 

«li.-sHtisfaetiou which all the proceed¬ 
ings iu connection with the army in 
Alia have eauscwl to Her Majesty’s 
Government.” In auotlier place, 
Lortl Clarendon says, “The Turkish 
Oovemmeut i-tiU seems animated by 
the same s]>!> tt, and dotenmned that 
the army in Asioa shall bring defeat 

in Asiatic Turkey, and the Drfence and 
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on the iinltan’s catwc, and continue 
to l>c an cnibarraBsnient to tho allies 
of Her Miyesty.” These expreacdoiis 
are imhortant as showing the state 
of feeling which exist^ at Otm- 
atantinoplc nxitong those authori¬ 
ties upon w'hom it was Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s duty BubwsiTmttiy t/> prt'ss 
the reprosentations <»f dolonel Wil¬ 
liams. The nature of that inter- 
wjurse which our amhassfidor main¬ 
tained with till'- Porte, inion this sub¬ 
ject hereafter, goes to show that his 
personal influnnec with the Ottoman 
cahiiifit l«w U'en jis much overratwl 
as tii(; obstacles he had to encounter 
have iK'cn depreciated. It is only 
fair to Lord rstratford to sjiv, that 
tlinmghout his earlier despatehes 
there is n<* indieati«m of the e-vistenee 
of any personal animosity towards 
Oolonol Williaiiis ; nor is any negli- 
g<mce <»r iudiflert'nee apiMircnt in the 
manner in whi»;li the n*pres(mtations 
of tliui. ofheer were submitteil to the 
Turkish (lovcnmK'.nl. Alluding to 
the first of thes<*. Lord Stratford 
writes to (.tlnrendon,—“ Tmmediattdy 
on the receipt of (.k>lonel Williams’ 
el(^ar and tem}M?ratft stateiuent, 1 nd- 
(IresscHl an inEtruetu)n to M. Pisani, 
ibr the puri)Ose of bringing the re- 
tpiired objects witliout. delay’ti* tho 
kiiowle<lge of the Porte, and at^'clcr- 
ating their transmission to the array.” 
It appears tl>at the wuiie day upon 
wIuf*iiL^)rd Stratford n*ceir«Hl Oolonel 
■Williams’ statomtiiil, he sent M. 
I'isaiii to the ministers. In his me¬ 
morandum to that gi'ntleman, urging 
the wants of the army, these expres¬ 
sions oceiiiv-“I*’rom want of pro]»cv 
care in these res^s'cts lost year, 
thiiusands jMuished in theanny,” in 
another—‘^Moro money in specie is 
indispensable in another—“ This 
want nuLst Vw* supplied without delaj^ 
or the conswpmnees maybe fatid;” 
;igain,—“ This want is also urgent,” 
and, “ The imiautmice of this cannot 
l>e exaggerated. I hope these re- 
eoramendations will be attended to.” 
The Grand Viiaor and Kesehid Pasha 
reply, that they are not aware whe¬ 
ther the Seraskier lias forwarded the 
itums described in the instractiooB j 
that clothing, surdcal instrumentu, 
, are to be senv from ^Oonstanti- 
iH«>le; but from Colonel Williami^ 
subsequent despatches, these seem 


never to have arrived, and that the 
Pasha of Krzeroum, a person “ of 
feeble body and impaired faculties,”^ 
to use ColoiM'l Williams’ description 
of himjbad been ordered to provision 
Kars. These trfforts on the jiartof Lord 
Stratford are apjiroved by a despatch 
from Clarendon, dated ISMJi Octoljor. 

Towards the end of September, 
after having impressed upon the 
Paslia of Erzeroum the necessity of 
vigonms exertions *in procuring snji- 
plies, Colonel Williams left Erze- 
rouin, and reached the hcjidi|nartors 
of the Turkish army, near Ksirs, and 
reportwl upon its condition. Lord 
Stratford at once forwards home 
what he terms the clear and able 
re.ports of Colonel Williamsand he 
says, “In one respect 1 take ujon 
myself to anti<*i]>ate your Lonlshijfs 
instructions. 1 luive alnaidy strongly 
recommended to the Sera-skier those 
improvements and objet^ts which 
were suggested by Colonel Williams 
in his correspondence from Erzeroum, 
and 1 shall loae.*no time in impreas- 
ing, as well i^n his Exeolhmey as 
tijwm the Sultan’s Government at 
large, the urgent importanee of giving 
immediate effect to those which figure 
in his subsequent despatclics trom 
Kars.” 

Such, then, is the spirit in which 
tho reorganisation of the 'I'urkish 
armv was commenced. The des¬ 
patches of Colonel Williams show an 
untiring energy, and a determined 
ivsolution to carry out those relbnns 
which his quick observation and local 
experience suggested. The proceed¬ 
ing of Lord Stratford at Oonstan- 
tinoplc ,are equally pr»unpt. By a 
comparison of dnt^ we see that he 
loses no time in forwarding Colonel 
Williams’ reports home, and in layi ng 
his reprf’sentations before, the Turkish 
minisTers, whilst the terras in which 
he presseB these upon their attention 
arc urgent and decided. The des¬ 
patches of Lord Clarendon sbow' an 
earnest desire to support both these 
authorities. He approves in the 
most emphatic manner o^ the steps 
taken and the measures pTox)osed % 
Odonel Wilfiams, and supumts Lorn 
Stratford’s recommendatfons with 
messages to the Porte, in terms rather 
too explicit to be altogether eompU- 
menbsry in thdr eharMiter. 
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StUl tkc lefbnturtofi; prt^iew «t* 
tlie amy at Kars tt ^ :no meana ao 
vap^ as could he desimL The Porte 
gives vague iutd iadidimte ^mises 
to Lord Stradord, and diir Pashas 
at Kan do noi ooudesoeiul to treat 
Colonel WiUhuus udih eves this 
relict They openly dispute hm 
au«b(»ity. The first question which 
naturally arises from a consideration 
of tliis state of afiairs is, whether, in 
the first place, Loi^ Stratford was 
really unable to exercise a stronger 
influence than be did over the Turk¬ 
ish Cuvemraent ? and the second is, 
Whether Cok>uel Williams actually 
did iwfwess that authority over the 
Turkish officcre at Kars, which they 
seemed disposwl to quostion? Uu- 
fortmmtely, tlie jHHmltar character of 
the intercourse which is maiutauiod 
iM'tween the English ambassador and 
tb(! Ottonum cabinet, renders it al¬ 
most iinijossiblt! to answer the Igsl 
question. Wc have sundiy memor¬ 
anda addressed to M. Pisani, couched 
in strong enough terns, but we do 
not know wliat verijal messages may 
have passed, or how far those mcnles 
of iimuondngiiheCovermncut, w'hich 
arc <Kvsu5ionaUy resorted to in press¬ 
ing cases, wert' adtjpteiL IVidiaps 
some ol’ tiic subsequent despatches of 
Lorfl Stratford may assist our specu¬ 
lations on this |M>mt. 

With regard to the st‘cond ques¬ 
tion. there can be no doubt tliat the 
TurKish offic('rs at Kars were )ier- 
fcj'tly justified in disputing Colonel 
W' i Uiams' authority, fsm his arrival 
there, he had no rank whatever in the 
Turkish army; he was an English ofti- 
cer sent to report upon its condition. 
While he was thoroughly justified by 
circumstances in act^ as he did, he 
had no more right to take the Otto¬ 
man commander-in-.ohiei lu task 
than General Rose would have to 
threaten General Pelissier if he did 
not keep his hospitals clean, or than 
the French utficer attached to our 
army would have to comphun to ow 
Government of General Oodrii^tcm 
fur allowing^ his uum to wear stoc^. 

- Lord Clarendon, in a{^intii>g h^, 
says—^^You ha^ as 

the officer to attend, as her Mf^esty's 
commismcHier, the hea^naiim of 
the Turkish anry in Acuu” The 
condition in he fenmd it, jui^ 


lied him in the extrame course he 
adopted; but H is-not to l>e won¬ 
ders at that tlm Turicish offioen 
slmuld not view the matter fn th® 
same light. In order to give due 
eff^ to his position in Asia, Genera] 
Williams should have arrived tlmre 
08 au officer of high rank in thn 
Turkish army. So far from tlrhL 
however, he scents to have possessed 
no credentials recognising him by 
the Porto even as the Qut>en’s com- 
missioutr. Uiton this Itemg sul>se- 
quently brought to Lm'd Stratford’s 
notice by Lord Glareiulon; be ac¬ 
knowledge without disuse, that 
“ there oxistH m> record of my having 
api>licd in writing for a formal re¬ 
cognition of General Williams as her 
Majesty’s commissioner to the army 
at Kars. On looking back ti> your 
lonisliip’s iuHtnurtions, I cannot but 
mlmit that in strict i>ropri(*ty I ought 
fo Imvc done so, nnu 1 am r<'ally at a 
loss to discover hour 1 hap)>cned to 
omit, so obvious a formality.” And 
he 'goes on to say that tlic. Tcsp‘ct 
with wJiich Colonel ‘WilUams was 
n'ceived, provi.*d that tliis omission 
was of no consequeur'c ; but the luv 
count of the insults to whiefi that 
f)fiiocTWJis .subjected, hwlsusto form 
a somewhat different conclusion. 

On lAth of November, how* 
«>ver, or aliout two months after 
Colonel W'illiams’ arrival hi Asia, 
Lord'Htratfonl writes, }in<l the idea 
appears tt) have originated with hini- 
siilf, thill, “ feeling tlie impnilanco of 
afl'ordlng to Colonel W'illiams all 
lirarticable support in the fulfilment 
of his arduous duties, J have applied 
to ltt«chid Pashu, that tiie military 
rank ’f»f Ferik, equivnlent t-q gene¬ 
ral of division, may fjc conferred 
upon that meritorious officer; and 1 
am bappv to say that i have hi« 
Highnesse authority, communicated 
to me through M. Piaani, for infiann- 
ing your lonisliip that xk/ rdpiest 
Will be complied with.” Tlie new 
c )mmandfir-in-cliief is. moiooVBr, 
directed to listen to the advice m 
Colonel Willmma Here, then, lUst- 
tors seem liktdy to be put t^n a 
proper footing. Owit^ to Sfunc 
further delay, however, the fiman is 
not made out till The end of the fol¬ 
lowing rnontlu so tliat it docs not 
roadi Colonel Williams until the mid- 
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ilJft of Junuaiy, wl)Oii he has been for 
four montlifl stniffgling with the in- 
coMvonicncos incidental to his anoma- 
lons pb.iitiun. 

Tiie yiiiuTal eliaracter of these ituiy 
bo Katheretl from the episode of 
iSiiukri P»wha, the Reis of tiie anny, 
or functionary through wlioin it re¬ 
ceived pay, allowaneos, and clothin^j. 
This man met at lirzeroum Zanf 
I'usha, the eonimander-in-ohicf of 
tlin army, wlio, frightened by Wil¬ 
liams’ arrival, dcoampcd shortly after, 
“m»rged with plunder,” to use Lord 
Clanaalon’s own expression in allud¬ 
ing to him ; and consijlering that he 
liatl drawn rations for men 

when he eommauded»>idy the 

term was probably well amilied. 
UoJisul Brant thus describeil what 
passisd between these worthu;s : 

Shukri I’asha said that your init'v- 
fonjinr woiihl not be allowed, that 
the authorities wen* not under your 
orders, aud would resist intcu'ferema* 
on your part, Tlien Zarif J’*aslia 
ehifne<l in. and did his best to excite 
Shukri Paslia against you. Zarif 
Pasha said you were a mviv mirnli 
((tohmel), without any proper autho¬ 
rity, e-omc ti> Kars, nssuined the 
of everything, impeded the 
proywr mandi of atfairs, and jirodue- 
ed nothing but confusion, Shnkri 
Paslul, move exeited, replied that 
an olHoor in Koumelia had acted 
pretty much ns you did, but the 
Turkisli authorities soon gut rid of 
him, and tliat tliis wnmld bo the 
result of your missiou.’’ 'Wlien Lord 
Olurendon hears of this, he not only 
deuiands the recall ami trial of Zarif 
Pasha, but nn acknowledgment from 
the Porto of Colonel Williams’ser¬ 
vices ; .and at a lat.«;r period, when he 
hears thatShukri Pasha and Hussein 
Pasha, the chief of the staff, endea¬ 
vour to prevent Gen. Williams from 
procuring that information 'which 
would have led to a discovery of 
their tVauds, he says, “It is with 
regret, or it would be more appro- 
nriate to say with indignation, that 
tier Majesty’s Government have again 
to complain of the conduct of the 
Turkish officers at Kars.” Upon tlie 
inaoleiu'e of theae officers to Colonel 
Williams continuuig to be manifested, 
Lonl Clarendon again writes : “ Her 
Majesty’s Government ivill no longer 


endure to be trifled with , and they 
are detennined that, if the Turkish 
Governmeut still persist in treacher¬ 
ously disrcjmrding the Sultan’s in¬ 
terests, the, Turkiwi officers sluill, at 
all events, not insult the Queen’s 
comiuissioncr.” • Aud again, in a 
letter dated January 6, Lord Claren- 
ihm wishes to know' w'hat steps LortI 
Stratford had taken for the removal 
and ])imishmeiit of the men wlio had 
b«.‘en placed in command. ludctul, it 
is only iluc to Lord Clarendon to say 
that nothing could be more firm aud 
manly tliaii the tone of all those 
despatches, in which he urges Lord 
Stratford to give our eommissiouer 
tlie utmost eounteii!in(!e and .supi)ort. 
Tin- information furnished by tin- 
Plue-Book scarcely euiibles ns to de 
<*idc that there w'as a eoiTcspimding 
zeal shown on the jnirt of Ih.- 
ambassadoi. No doubt, many re- 
monstranoes may have been inade 
which w'e have no record. Zai*iT' 
I’asha was .arrested, in consoquene.' 
of these, uj»on his arrival in Constan 
tinople; but it is liar«Uy satisfaetoiy', 
after we have been boiling (tver w'ith 
indignation at the conduct of Shukvi 
and Hussein Pa-shas, to read that “ a 
letter of reprimand has been addrtsssed 
to Shukri and Hussein Pashas : aud 
should this admonition remain with¬ 
out <iftect, tlu(y w'ill be rcealled,” It 
is jKiBsible that if Colonel W^illiams, 
instead of aeeusing these offieei's in 
general terms, had, in the first in¬ 
stancy, made siiecifte charges agJiinst 
them. Lord Stratford would have 
urged their immiHliatc recall; still, 
ill Lord Chireudon’s view, their de 
linqueueics w’cre already sufficiJintly 
substantiuteil, and in such a case ex¬ 
treme measures .»u the part of.Lord 
Stratford might have been readily ex¬ 
cused. Colonel Williams’ subsequent 
fth.irgi*s made formally against Shukri 
l^asba on the 28th of Feoruary, how¬ 
ever, leave no doubt of his gross mis¬ 
conduct. By these he is accused by 
General Wimams of having expressetl 
his determination to treat him with 
contempt; of having k^t liim igno¬ 
rant of the movements of the army ' 
of interesting a letter addressed to 
General Williams; of asserting a de¬ 
liberate falsehimd in council, which 
he afterwards confessed ; of gross and* 
habitual drunkenness and debauch- 
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ery; aud of a total ncjrlect of liis 
duties, caused by %ttorance as well 
as by the effect of his constant 
drunkenness and dissipation. And 
against Hussein Pasha somewhat 
siiuilar cbsirgcs are made. Meantime 
Vassif Pasha was sent, ns comman¬ 
der-in-chief, to stiporsedc Zarif Pasha, 
who was awnitiujf his trial at Con¬ 
stantinople. It may lx* as well here 
to remark that Zarif I'asha wjis 
brought up before a comiuissiou oJ‘ 
inquiry, wlio found “that he ha<l 
done iinlJiiug during his command 
offensive to Jiis character and nupu- 
tation as a general,'’ Vjissif Pasha 
had instructions to l)e" gnideil by 
(Joncral Williams • a7id at that otH- 
ccr's instigation, ami after <'onsidcT- 
abh- hesitation, he at length mustered 
upsuHicient courage to arrest Shukri 
anil Hussein J*ushas. M. Pisani in¬ 
forms Lord StntJbrd “ that the fck)- 
raskier, on licaring of their arn’st, 
ileclared his coiivic-tion tiiat they had 
been arrestt’d im insullieient gnninds, 
and that he should think itliis duty 
to send in a protest against the mea¬ 
sure to the rorle.” (>n the ITlh of 
hEay, or more than twi* months after 
their arrest, tlieseofliccrsweri! still at 
Constantino]ileuntried ;and it came to 
Lord iStratford’s rtirs that one. of them, 
Hussein Pasha, M‘a.s to l»‘ sent, to serve 
ill Omer Pasha’s army. “On learn¬ 
ing this inlentiou,” says Lord Strat¬ 
ford, “ I sent a eomplaiut to the Se- 
raskier, aud required that both the 
Paslias in (lucstion should he triwl, 
or submitted to a legal inquiry on 
the clairges preferred against tJieni. 
His answer Iwing less witi-siaotory 
than I thought myself entitled to cx- 
lect,.! renewed in}' application, aud 
lavp now the honour to commiinicate 
in copy a report addressed to jiie by M. 
Pisuiu, and stating at large the Seraa- 
kier’s reasons for not being disjKised 
to treat Huswin Pasha with severity.” 

It will be remembered that this 
officer was charged by General Wil¬ 
liams with drunkenness, debauchery, 
jiusolence, peculation, and a total ne- 
vglftct of duty. This is the way in wliich 
the Turkish Minister of War sup- 
iiortod those noble efforts of General 
Williams to reform a demoralised 
army, and preserve to the Turkish 
empire au important frontii^ city and 
fortress. “ A» regards Hussein Pa- 
VOI* LXXIX.—NO. CCCCLXXXVL 


sha, i'isani reports, tlic Seras- 
kier said that it is on the express 
demand of Omer I’Osha thaf he is 
to be scut to the army at Eupa- 
toria ; tliat far from ivny'cliarges ex¬ 
isting against him from the com- 
luander-iu-chicf of tin*, army (this was 
Viwsif Pasha, by whom lie was ar¬ 
rested),. he, on the contrary, praises 
him, and rceomnieuds him very par¬ 
ticularly as an officer of distinction. 
The only cause that he asCTibed lor 
sending him away is, that the mis- 
uiiderstuudingexisting between Gene¬ 
ral WilliauiH and tliat otliecr made it 
iiummlK‘nt on him to remove him' 
from that army. The Seraskier Pa¬ 
sha iiddeil that Hussein Pasha is still 
here, ami should any one have any 
Kiu'ious charge to make against him, 
h(! is ready <o kei*p liim hero in order 
to try him; hut oflierwise, be dt>es not 
see how lie could lake upon himself 
to (hqirive an army of a man whose 
services were so valuabb* during the 
whole campaign on thti Danube. ■ 

“I rei>lie(i to the Scriiskicr, that 
what he sahl wais not of a nature 
t«) convince me, hecause J knew that 
General WilJiiiiris’ accuaalions a.gainKt 
Hussein Pasha w'cre in writing, and 
consequently he could not be ac¬ 
quitted without due investigation. 
To thi.H the ISeraskicr answ«'n)d, tliat 
all this was very [ lait tliat he 
w-anted t<* knou', for his inforrmitiou 
aud guidance, whether (foneral Wil¬ 
liams was actually the coinmamlor- 
in-chief of the Kars army, and by 
who.se authority he assumed the coni- 
niand. 1 said,that Gcimral William.^ 
Vas not the commanrler-in-ehief ol' 
the army, hut lier Maji’sty’s com- 
mis.sioucr, and as such it was his 
•boiindcii duty to keep his Govern¬ 
ment informed of everything going on 
in that quarter. This eonversatioii 
took place in pi-ess ncc of Fuad Pasha, 
wh'>, not knowing the former exm- 
vt’VHations which took place, abstain¬ 
er from expressing any miinion 
cii her against or in favour of Hussein 
Pasha.” Well might Lord Stratford 
say, that “the proverb which con¬ 
trasts the faeih'. y of bringing a horse 
to water with the*»unpo8siDiHtv of 
making him drink, was true at Gon- 
stantiuople. Here was a General 
arrested by the Commander-in-chief 
of on army, ou charges of the most 

2 K 
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Korimw character, to support which 
ovitlenc<j ha<l l»ecn sent to Oonshm- 
tinople* about to be pnnnoted with¬ 
out trial, in (Ichance of the strongest 
proof of his guilt, and of the niost 
urg(3nt representations of our autho¬ 
rities. If our experience in war 
ministers had been limited to the 
Seraskier at Oonstaiitinople, we 
should have been disposed, after 
reading M. Piaani’s repcjrt, to regard 
him as a disgrace to the cabinet of 
which he fonned part, for fi(!r(^ening 
a man whose character w'as thus 
impugned. Now, however, that w'c 
■ liave learned that in our own country 
such a course of conduct is consider¬ 
ed perfciitly legitimate, w'e. can no 
longer w’oudcr at the s}»ecch of the 
Seraskier ; but V’e may indeed be 
thankful that hero a powerful press 
ami an indipiant jaiblic can not only 
bring the horse.s to the water, hut 
inakc them drink, for tlie represen- 
tijitions of a foreign ambassador 
would ecTtaiifly be of little avail. 
The eth'et of such a jioliey unon tlie 
anuy generally is instnictively illus- 
tnited by the (suse of these Pashas. 
Of course, ])Oor Vns.sif Pa.sha, who, 
doing viohmee to his natural instincts, 
whi«di would have led him to eou- 
nivo at ami narficiputi* in their fraud, 
ae.tually was bold enough, in the cause 
of li<*iiesty and reform, to arrest them, 
now found that, so far from liaving 
g<»t credit for this edbrt, he had incur 
reil the displeasure of his master at 
the w:ir-ottice, who was compelled to 
tell a series of falsi'hoods (no groat 
hardship, by t lu' way) iu coust'quence. 

General Williams lakes eomiwis-^ 
siou upon V^assif. “ 1 owu! it to you 
to state,” he says to him, “ that I am 
fully aware of the silence with wiiich* 
vour Kxeelleney’s representations 
bave lu'en nauived at tne Seraskier- 
nte, and little encouragement held 
out to you by tlie honourable lu- 
ceptiou Vhieh has greeted Shukri 
and Hussein Pashas. Nevertheless, 
your Kxcellency will permit me to 
observe, that your career thus far, 
h.iving called forth the expression of 
my gratitude ami the approbation 
of the British Gavemment, I should 
uifinittiy regret if so favourable a 
uiomout to grapple with the greatest 
diPiciiUy e\q>erienci‘d by this army 

* This ia another specimen of tbo race. 


should be lost.” General Williams 
is here trying to urge Vassif to 
punish another Pasha, and Vassif 
uatunilly hesitates. He thinks the 
approbation of a good conscience and 
the British Goveniment poor con¬ 
solation ; but he has a laudable re- 
spiH't, amounting to apprehension, 
for General Williams, winch e^irricd 
the day, and the delinquent, Musta- 
iha Pasha, was punished for misbe- 
laving, in sfiite of the w'ar-oftice. 
Meantime Lord Stratford causes to 
j(; read to the Sersiskier and Fuad 
Pasltas Lord (iarendou’s liespatch, 
ujiproviug of his (Lord Stratforrl’s) 
having called upon the Seraskier to 
jirocoed with the trials of Hussein 
and Shukri Pashas, on tlie charges 
mailc agiiiiist them by General Wil¬ 
liams. Upon hearing wiiich, M. 
Pisani reports. “ With reference to 
the trials of Huasein and Shukri 
Pashas^ both Fuad Pasln ami the 
Seraskier sfiid that they no not find 
sufficient gi'ound to put uiulcr trial 
those two officers. The charges 
brought against them have iiutliing 
to do with the service, but are mere 
personal quarrels. However, the Sc- 
raskier will answer in writing on the 
subject. Meanwhile the Seraskier 
tohl me that Omer •Pasha complains 
of the neglect of the late Seraskier, 
for his omission to send Hussein 
Pasha to the Crimea, and insists 
upon having him there without loss 
or time. Tlierefore the Seraskier* 
cannot refuse to comply with the 
rc((ue8t of the Generalissimo without 
assuming some responsibility.” 

Th(! pracious document to which 
the Seraskier allufl 'i merely says, 
that thesis offiem ought to have 
shown G'*ncral Williams “ considera¬ 
tion and regard,” and that “no liiarge 
is t'stablished against them on this 
score,” and it concludes with an in¬ 
sulting intimation to tlie effect “ that 
Hussein Pasha is making his travel¬ 
ling preparations, and will set out 
in a few days" (to join Omer Pasha). 

Lord Clarendon indignantly com-v 
ments upon this document, taxes the 
Porte with passing over the gravest 
charges, “gross and habitual drunk- 
enness, ana debauchery,” ifec.; yet, 
says Lord Clarendon, “ these are the 
men whom the Porte thinks it w'ould 

with of course tho same characteristics. 
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l)e improper to leave iunl<»r trial in 
a time ot war, when their extensive 
Iniowledfcc ami acquirements csin he 
turned to us<‘ful accountand lie 
lurther “pnrtests njpiinst the inte¬ 
rests of finfjhmd In'inj; confided to 
men like Hussi-iu and Sliukri Pashas.” 
It is dm; to (.tnwT Pasha to observe 
that, immediately niton hearing of 
thosi* charges which (icncral Wil- 
lianus had maih; against Hussein 
pju<ha, fur whose services his Higli- 
ness had applied, ho at once desired 
that his demand should nUt be. acted 
upon until after sin examination 
should haA'e been math' into tlu‘ 
charges preferred against him. Shu- 
kri Pa.sha had meantime bi’cn sent 
to a command in Bulgaria, against 
wliich ap]iointmeut t>iiu*r Pasha also 
protested. 

Wi' have recounted the history 
of Shnkri and Huswin Pashas 
at some length, and at the risk 
of being teilioUH, beeausc it reveals 
the secret of many of the real 
causes which led to the tiisaster 
in Asia, wliile it illustrates, far 
better tlian any description could 
do, the ch.'iraeter of our iiitereourse 
with tile J*orte. Ill these PuNlia.s 
we find the representatives of that 
class whoso di'gradeil character baf- 
tied the exertions of (.ieneral Wil- 
liuims at Kars, and Lord Stratford 
at Constantinojile. In every other 
similar instance. (Ieneral Williams 
was equally deeuleil in his repre- 
siMitations, and prompt in his de¬ 
termination to reform abuses. Lord 
Stratford, so far as wc can discover, 
never omitti-'d to press tlu'Si; upon 
the Porte, whilst the urgent re¬ 
monstrances of the Foreign Mini¬ 
ster iiceur in every page. W'hcther' 
Ceneral Williams was demanding 
the punishment of an oihc«;r from 
one Pasha, or a supply of piovisions 
from another, bo was always met by 
the same dogg(;d aiiathy and insulting 
indifference ; and when Lord Strat¬ 
ford pressed the complaint, or the 
request, u]jon the I'ortc, he was 
answered by a vague promise or a 
distinct refusal. We feel sure that, 
after warling through these pajKirs, 
the conviction at which any im¬ 
partial iierson mn.st arrive from their 
perusal will be liiat, in the first in¬ 
stance, the salvation of Kars nsted 
witli the Turkish Govenunent alone ; 


and the apathy of our ally, and her 
unwillingness to oMqiemle with us 
ill tliose heroic eudcuvoitrs ^o save 
one of her own fi>rtrct«se.s, which 
have covered its ilefendcrs with 
^lory, nmiains chronicled--a stand¬ 
ing memorial of those eornipt in- 
tlueiiees wliieh are apt to create in 
llie mind of the indignant reader a 
iTgrct that his synmailnes should 
ever have heeii exliiluted in be.liulf 
of a Power which lias doin' so little 
to deserve them. It would be both 
needless and w'l'arisoine to go through 
the list ol' those reipiests w'hieh were 
never grantc'l, and those repri‘S(*nt;i- 
tioiis which were never lisl.ened 
to ; but the disgra«‘eful eonduet of 
the Turkish eabinets throughout is 
scarcely credible., and jmblie. atten¬ 
tion hitherto sei*ms to have been 
hardly siifiieii*ntly directed to it. 
This is to a greai extent accounted 
for hy the. disposition which exists 
iii^ the popular niiml for attaching 
blame to an iiidividital rather than 
to a government, and to a couiitrj'- 
man of high uositioii w'hom we can 
visit with our (lisjileasure, rather than 
to a tuiiiiher of insignilicuiit Mohaui- 
liKHlans, wlio are heymid our reach. 

We have not yet alluded to that 
corresjwmdenee, or rather want of 
eorrespoixleiK'e, between (Ieneral 
AVilliaiiis and i^ord Stratford, wliieh 
has hitherto formed the mo,st pro¬ 
minent feature in all discussions and 
reviews of the, Blue-Book, because 
we have not attached that inqiort- 
aiicc to it which w'c do to the indif¬ 
ference ainl ‘ eoTitcmpt with which 
'the Turkish Oovernment treated the 
reiire.s'-iiiationH of our (Joverument. 
There can be no doubt tliat, had 
those representations lK;en attended 
to, Kars would have, b'cn saved ; and 
it is equally certain that, because they 
W'e 7 (' not attended to, Kars was lost. 

We haveiailed to disaivcr any de¬ 
ft.and of General Williaiiis which 
lied Stratford did not forward to 
thii Porte, and it has cost us some 
laborious r'-K .-ech to find out those 
iiistaiieeH, few and far between, in 
which they h.ave reluctantly been 
cf>mplie<i with. Tj^n'c is one abstract 
of General Williams’ r<;qui.sitioQS 
drawn up by Lord Stnitfoni himself, 
occupying many fiages of the Blue- 
Book, and containing thirty-four ar¬ 
ticles of complaint, many calling for 
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prompt action, but one is 

troatod with coutemnt—“ the new 
j:onimu1jdcr-in-chief will be instrueterl 
to look into it,” is the invariable and 
coiivtMiient answer. “1 have ee*r- 
taiuly to njj^ret,” says Lord Stratford, 
in December 1854, “ that the pro^fress 
of the Turkish Ministers, in actinff on 
iiiy Kii};{t'<?stions, has not kept j)ace 
with the flesiro ofl'olonel Williams; 
nor iudeetl, I tiiiisl saj’, with those 
requirements of th<! scrviei* whieli 
they e/ineeni j” and he [som on to 
deseribi' the real cause of the “cul|)- 
ublij iiiiittentioii'’ shown lust year to 
the W'ants <tf the iinny to be. “ the 
jealousy entertained dv the J;do 
iSeraskier, Mehemet All Pasha, of 
Meheniet Konehdi Pasha, nt «vne 
time lus <'oUe.}n;ne, and nt another 
threateniii;j: to become hissneeessor.’' 
“ 11 rust,” says 1 he And)assador a^ain, 
“that the exfM'rieiire of last year, 
which certainly v'as painful enon^ii 
in Its ]Ui>sl redneed j)ropoi'tioiis, will 
have the ell«s‘t‘(»)‘eontrilaitin.it to fhe 
sneee.ss of my endeavours, grounded 
on the strenuous ex«‘rtious of CNd. 
Williams, and aided by j»eenninry 
supplies derived from the loan.” AVe 
have made tliesi'quotations, not with 
a view of defeadiii.t,' Ijord {Stratford, 
but of iuculpatiu.it the 'ihnkish 
tb)\enimeut—they, at all ev<*ulfl, 
could Mot plead iftuorance. At a later 
period (Ji’ueralManstield, the Militaiy 
('ommissioTier attaehed to the Pm- 
liiissy at (loustauliiiople, says ; “ The 
AmbaKs.idor never ei‘used from niak- 
injtthemoM nritont rejm-seiitationa 
to the Scraskier and tlu' Porte. On 
rlu* receipt (»f every IVesli tlespat«‘h 
fi\)m Knvs and Krzeroum, either ISl. 
I'isuni or myself was sent to enforce 
the neeessit.v of relief. Mv appear- 
Hiu c at tlie SeriLskiemte inipit indeed 
have Weil eoushlered an ill omen for 
the mirrison of Kars, so frequently 
was I oblijtcsl to make tlie same re- 
juesontation.” When it was too late, 
tJn’v were indi’eil ronsetl to aetivity ; 
but to them, and them alone, must 
Ih* impute*! the Ivlame for tliat lUsas- 
ter, which itaslieen universally attri- 
bute«l to Lonl Stratford iiuIividiuUly. 

We will now tulvert to tliose {uir- 
tions of the lilue-Book with which 
the pidiUc are pcrhn})B more familiar 
thim witli the ineiilcnts to wliieh 'H’e 
iiavt idn'iuly ntludcd, as tlay hav«‘ 
been widely quoted to prove that 


upi>n Lord Stratford alone must rest 
the responsibility of the fall of 
Kars ; but whicli, wl^etliey seriously 
aticet the eonduet of our ambassador 
at Coiistantiiunile, do not seem to ns 
to warrant sncii a presumption. We 
hope, however, impartially to state 
the eir<‘nni8tnn<**'S as they oceinred. 
On the «tJj of Decemlier, (kdonel 
AViliiaius addresses a desjiateli to 
Lord Stratford, announcing th*-traiis- 
mission of fifty-four despatches since 
his appuiutme.nt as Ooinmissioner, di¬ 
rected to Ilia Kxcellcney, each accoin- 
paniisl by a private letter, to none *)f 
whieli he had received anv aeknow- 
ledginent. Wo certainly sympathise 
with Lord Ularemloii in those feel¬ 
ings of v«*givt which ]u‘ says this 
stuienieut gave rise to in his iniiid. 
‘‘ W*‘ have i* ll for our Commissioner, 
wlieii, surrouuih'd by eornipt and in- 
Holi’iit ofiii'crs, lu' h^t.^ ileiiounced their 
ndtheiy, and unflinchingly de<-lared 
his dclerniinutiou to put an eial to 
that svst.**ni of peculation by whieli 
tlmy tilled tlu'ir pockets at tin* ex- 
]icnse of their eouiiiry. We have 
wat<-he<l him struggling with moral 
aiitl jtliysical ditlienlti<'S in hisellorts 
to improve, the condition (dtlie Tiirk- 
Lsh army, ami to organi.M- a eonimis- 
sariat in ileiianeo of the. <»hstae.lcH 
purjHiscly thrown in his way, and the 
iiiMilt.s to whieli he was snbjei'bsl ; 
and we liave obsened. with indi.gna- 
tion,that the tionntenanee and sup¬ 
port of the Turkish ( Joveninicnt, iqi- 
on which that iiKiral inflitenec so 
<’.s.sentiid to liis suciaiss deia'nihsl, was 
withhehl. To a man thus circum- 
staiiecd how cheering w'ould have 
bt'*-u a line of eucoec.igtine.ut, how¬ 
ever slu*rt. Howe' r unsatisfactory 
ev en as regnrdcil the contimied o|»- 
positioii «d' the Turkish (b»v*Tiniient 
It m’gkthuve liecu, h«* Woul*l liave felt 
tha*. tliere wiis «nH* constantly urging 
his ih'inands and siqniortiiig his r*'- 
miA'iitations, insteail of being al- 
owed to draw frotu such an unac- 
eoiuitablc ailence the not unnatural 
inference that he was foKotten ami 
neglected.” “ To one who mus served 
your lordship for so inaiiv years,” 
s:iy.s GenenU Williams, “such an 
avowal on part can only be re¬ 
corded with ieciiugs of deep di»ip- 
poiutmehtaiid mortifieatum —feelings 
which I have studiously endeavoured 
to conceal even from my aides-<le- 
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camp and aecretAJ’ies.’' Hus silence 
on the part of L*ml Stratford is the 
more Biu^ulur, as there, is no a])parent 
cause for it. Wo can trace none df 
that ill-feelinu towards Ooloftel Wil¬ 
liams which Tias heeii popularly tis- 
cril)ed to him, until after tliis letter ; 
indeed, (?oloncl Williams feelingly 
alludes to his jirevious service under 
Lm‘d S:5tr:itford, as nmdoriiig his pro- 
sent coldness still more \inaeeount- 
al>le. Hut Lord Stratford does not 
view the matter in this light ; he 
thinks it very natural that lie should 
liave left all these letters lunm.svvered. 

“ I think myself entiticil to ramark,” 
lie Rjiy.M, in writing to Lonl Chiivn- 
don, "on the hasty manner in whieli 
(iolonel Williams has allowed him¬ 
self to snp]iose that I have tiegleeled 
the import ant interests committed to 
his charge.” We have, shown that 
these were not neglected, hut we <lo 
not wonder, under the I'ireiinistance.s, 
at Colonel Williams .-irriving at an 
op[iosite conclusion ; nor do we 
agree with Lord Stratford in think¬ 
ing it "an inconsiderateimpres.sion” 
on tlie part of that (dVicer. If I ami 
Stratford had aiuswered (feneral Wil¬ 
liams’ letters as ]>romj)tly ns he for- 
W'.arded liis representation.s to tJte 
J’orte. and if his eneouragemeut to 
the Commissioner had hecii as dc- 
ciih'd as liis ilemands to the l*orle 
on Ids behalf were e.vplicit, liis eon- 
duct would have been witliout rc- 
iroaeh, and Kars would still have 
H-eu lost. Even if he Inal written 
one acknow'ledgmenttfievery twenty 
of Gein-nd Williams’ despatches, the 
eharpe of cnielty towards that ottieer 
W'ould have been modiliod into one of 
a want of courtesy. It wm.s indeed 
scarcely to bt; (“XjK'Ctefl that W'lien,* 
as Ltml Stratfoni records was the 
ciise, seventeen despatche'? arrived 
from General Williams in one day, 
he slitaild have answcml tliem all. 
Lord Strntfonl thus excuses himself: 

“ It rt*main» for me to say a word 
respecting my sllcnee towartts Colonel 
Wuliama • It has, in tnitk, continued 
longer than I intendc<l. It originated 
in my anxiety not to occasion dis- 
appointnnmt by announcing measures 
wltich might or might not lie carried 
into effect. I knew that durinj^ the 
winter season little comparatively 
<»iild be done; and I yreferred, un¬ 
der the pressure of business flowing 


in abundantly from other sources, to 
give my correspondent an answer in 
full, rather than keep up a *sneces- 
si(>n of }iartia1 communieatiun.s. To 
this may Ix! added, the total want of 
punctuality with wdiich of late the 
packets for Trebizond have h'ft Oon- 
staiitinojile. It has hii]>)H'ned moro 
than once, that the, (aipoHunity was 
not brought to my Knowledge till 
within an hour or two of tin* ve.ssers 
deiiarturc. Thus to the motive for 
not making pn paration was added 
the dirticulty of writing, at the mo- 
nnmt, for want of time.” 

Ae.c<»rdingly, we find tlie first des¬ 
patch of lionl Stratfttnl to Colonel 
Williams to consist of a few lineB, 
nckiioAvledging des}mtches mimlx'.red 
to sixty-oni' itielusive, informing him 
that tiie public interests Inive not 
been neglected, as he sup]>osed, and 
fussiiring him that he. has not time to 
write more fully, as lu! had only 
lie^rd len minutes before that tho 
steanii'rwiifl to start IbrTrebizond in 
an hour, and other more urgent nuit- 
ters were pressing ufton Ids atteution. 

Jt would have been better, in our 
opinion, if, in (hdault of any other 
apology for his long sih'iiee. Lord 
JStratfonl had h*ft the. nnpmictuality 
of the Trebizond steamers nnnotieed. 

However iin.satisfaetorv thi'Sc ex¬ 
cuses ai))»ear, they would have been 
le.sH apt to jii'ovoke a hostile eritieism 
if tin'. KubseqncTit commiudcatioiis of 
the AmbaK.sadoi' with General Wil¬ 
liams had been markml by a kimllier 
tom;. If, instead of manifesting any 
irritation at the reasonable juid weJl- 
foundcil eom)ilaint of our j'ommis- 
sioner at Kars, lie, liad eompciiHated 
for his former ■want of conHideratiori 
towards him byafr«5f|iicntcorrespond- 
em-e, conciliatoiy rather than re«e.ut- 
ful in its sjiirit, tue ymblie wouhl laive 
bet'll more ready to overlook his ear¬ 
lier iieglcc-t, more particularly as it 
(•■'curred so long ago as the year lx»- 
ft'ie last, extended over a fH*riod of 
barely tlirw- nutiiths, and involvetl 
consmiuences which affeiittwi only Ida 
owm characte. for courtesy ami busi¬ 
ness habits. II is Jettara, however, do 
not indic^ite any rqj^ot on the part of 
Loni Stratford for his treatment of 
General Williams. The Ambu.ssadoT 
docs, indeed, in a letter to Lord Cla¬ 
rendon, state that, “ from {lersonal 
altercation, and controvcri^l corro- 
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fipondfiK’i' wilh tlio3<' who, 171 Hiind^ 
flc;fr<:ns, }ir»* willed tipoti to Jict in 
<:onn*rf Avith me, under herMujesty’s 
it IB my doBire and Htiidy, 
!iB it is my duty, t(j FiliBbiin. Aillior- 
inj? to lhm‘ principles of OTnducf, 1 
li'uvc entirely to your lordshiji’s cor- 
7'ectiou whatever nmy be toimd in 
the tone and temper ns well ns the 
sid)slnnee of the (?()mmi.s.iioner’s des- 
piitehes, id. all ineiiiisi.sfcnt with w'hnt 
IS due to me ns ]nT JMidesly's nmbns- 
H;idor at this court. Much ns f am 
nliie to the provocation under w'hich 
1 punsiie this course, [ cannot pre¬ 
tend to the merit of miikine^ any 
.saeriliee so loilt^ as 1 h.ive reu->on to 
rely on your lordshijfs impartiality, 
or jii.st nppreei.d.ion of my elnims to 
HU[iporf ill the exerei.se of those func 
tioii-. which 1 derive from the hi^jhest 
niilhoruy iu 1 he Slate.” 

TVrliajw if Lord Stratford had bemi 
impressed somewhat more fully ivith 
the im])ortaid> functions which jle- 
Viilved up(»n tho (Jjtieen’s cominis- 
sioiKT at Kars, and less jealously 
mindful i<f his own di-jiiitv, he would 
not. to the snmi' e.xtent, have alieii- 
nled th(^ opinion of the public, who 
eertniidv fail to see tim provocation 
to whieii lie refers, ami are of oj)iniou 
that In; wouhl have employed his 
time more profitably in nnsweriiuf 
tJeucral Williams’ letters, than iu 
writimj to Ijtwd CUaremlon (piestiou- 
iue: bis auliiorlty. He says : “ I wish 
to know how far I uhall insist in 
ohedienei* to his (tb-neral Williani.s') 
di'inauds, without referem-e to any 
doubts entertained of their expe- 
dieuey (‘iriier by the Porte, or me. 
Tt apimai's that the OommissiomT 
asserts in practiee tin* ri<?ht of beiuj; 
obeyed, without hesitation, whether 
tln’ i'bjeet of his su{j^estion be the 
pnnishun'iit or removal of an otficer 
neemsed Ity him, the I’orreetion of nii 
nbu.se, the iiitrmluetiou of an iin- 
n\*vt;ment, i>r the direction of a mi- 
itary operation. If such are his 
pow ers, i know not in what he (lifters 
irom a commander-in-chief, except 
tliar lie is init charged with taking 
the fit'Ul iu {lerson, ami directing tin* 
w hole of the opottotions on his single 
TChponsibility. The Porto most cer- 
taiul v d»»es not put this construction 
on the authority with wdiicli he is 
iuvcsievl, nor have I so read my 
instructions as to ask for more on 


his behalf than a fair reliance on 
Ids judgment in matters affecting 
the admini-stnition of an army, a 
respectful attention to his advice, 
amt .su;;;restion.s for the jiroinotion 
of it.s »'tli»*iency, and that amount 
of <‘ontidenct‘, as to movements 
ami plans, Avlii«-h ought to be, in¬ 
spired by the intinuite relations .sub- 
si.sting betAVt'cn tlie resjjective (Jov- 
erimient.s. Observing in your lord- 
sliip’s instructions to (humral Wil¬ 
liams, that he is directed to iniiintaiu 
1 he most friendly relations with the 
Turkisli otHeers, 1 A’^cntiire to ask, 
whether the tone W'hieh hf has as¬ 
sumed tow.irds them, the abru)>1nes.s 
of his charges, tht* vioieiiee of lu'.s 
ihreals, the dieiatorial spiril wldeh, 
aiTordin': to his own .-lecoimt, lias 
gi'iierally elmraeteri.-sed his jiroceed- 
ing.'S, call be s.od t.(»'eorrespoiul Avith 
that intention, or to favour those dis 
jtosiiioiis to reform Ailiieh ir is our 
olijeet to ju'oduee, no less at Kar.^ 
(hiiti throughout theTurkisli eiu]iire.” 
Lord Stratton! then goes outi» point 
out how' “ we shouhl be inconsistent 
Avitb ourselves if w'c sought to trample 
doAvti Turkish iudepiaideiiec.” Ifby 
Turkish indepemh'nee is iimlorslood 
that lilierty Avhieh isai present given 
to corrupt civil and military fune- 
tiiuiaries to plunder tlu'ir oAvn (xoa’- 
enimeiit, to intrigue against one 
another, to insult those Avho strive 
to iiitnaluec reforms -to practise, 
ill fact, every sort of moral and 
political dishonesty, and lUsgraee 
their class by some of tin; foulest 
crimes wbich characterise human¬ 
ity -if the effort to 'outine, their 
lilierty of aid ion in rh(*sc resja^ets 
(.imi it was the ta.-iic General Wil- 
* Hams att.' uiptcd) be to trample down 
Turkish iudept'ndene.e, then wa* say 
that the sooner it is Btamped into 
aniMtiilation the Iwtter. The opinion 
of Oonenvl Williams beiu’s ns out in 
this particular. “ The eiAdl and mili¬ 
tary departments of the capital,” he 
says, “ arc hotbeds of comiption, 
wld(;h nurse, tyrants am? peculators 
for the oppr«'.s8ion of this empire; and 
the A’oicc of thunder, and not of per¬ 
suasion, will alone arrest the eviL” 
The Commissioner comments upon 
other parts of Lord Stratford’s des¬ 
patch which we have just quoted. 
“ Whether,” he says, “ Lord Strat¬ 
ford’s influence Aras^Biifticient or other- 
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wisi* til iniliu‘C the Ptirto to hour iny 
varuin^r voiie, 1 bohU.y swBcrt, as a 
Britisli oflioiT. tlait siieli an unae- 
couiitable silence vas hifrhly daiiLTi- 
OII.S to thi! laiblic ejiuso.”—“Any 
eoiiinii'Uts of yours," says Lonl Strat¬ 
ford in rejily, “ ujmui my eoiTcsjioud- 
em;e or couiluet, J h'uve for the eoii- 
sideralion of lu r ]\Lij<'sty’s (Jovern- 
meiit. Suinriiir anlhonty vill best 
deti;rmine the •■huraeter and limits 
of onr Jimtiialrebitioii.s a.s uell as the 
tone ami temper in vliieli tiny are 
to be eondimteil for the iiiten'st of 
Ibe imblie service." So far as the 
“ tone and teniju r” are eoneerneil, 
the public has yiven it.s M-rdiet in 
faviiur of tfeiieral William-s ; wliile 
)ier .^raje.siy’s (bivenmieut, havini.' 
^•onsidel■ell Jjord Strut fbi’d’s “ eiiJTt'- 
sjMindiMiee ami couduet,” do not sei-m 
to approve lliereof. “ Oeneral Wil¬ 
liams," .siys Lord (.‘laremloii, "was 
in a position of jfreat dillieuity and 
responsibilitN, siirroundeil ly traitors 
ami robbers, with whose occupations 
be was boiiml to interfere, ami In* 
stood in ue(‘d of all tin* snppoit ami 
eneourasrement that In-r Majesty's 
HiTvants eouM alfonl liim. It was 
my duty rerjnlarly to aekmiwli'd;;e 
the fle.spjitehes of (lenenil Williams, 
eontuiiuug a painful recital of the 
(litHeulties aitaiii.st wiiieli lie liad to 
eouti'ud ; ami it ht^ been to me a 
l^reat satisfai-tion toning ey to that gal¬ 
lant ollieer the i'litire approval of her 
Maje.sfy's (lovirnnu'nt of the enerjo' 
ami sueci'ss with which htr overcame 
the. ob.staeles lo improVi'Jiients, some 
of which Im found on lii.s nrrivul,aiid 
others wliieh have sinew been wil¬ 
fully thrown in hie way. Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s CJovermnent, therefore, cannot 
but rcj^ret the silence itxervx-d btf 
vour i'j.veellciicy towards Oeneral 
Williiuns, and they can well under¬ 
stand the discouragemen! and inorti- 
fioatioii he must have felt at receiv¬ 
ing no aeknowledgmcnt of his fifty- 
four despatidiCH aceoni]>anied by pri¬ 
vate letters ; for he looked to yoiu’ 
Excellency, as his natural protector, 
and must w'ell have known the 
deson'edly great inHueucc of y'our 
Excellency must lie more powerful on 
the si)ot tlian any her Majesty’s Gov- 
("nunent could exercise, to save him 
and the Turkish army from the con- 
seijuencca of that corruption, igiio- 
ranee, prejudice, and want of public 
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sjiirit, w liii'h your Excellency so well 
deserilws, aud the jiroofs of which 
are in every diri ctiou unJ'ortunaWly 
but too apjiarent.” 

Ihit We liave dwelt too long upon 
the first ejioeli of (iem'val W'llliuiua" 
earcer iti Asia. We have followi'd 
him heartily in those etforts to re¬ 
form abuses ami to organise an army, 
the details of which till the lir.st half 
ttf the lilue-liook. We now proceed 
t»» W'ateh the result of his exertions, 
as. heiiuimd in by a beleaguering host, 
tillsg.'iliaiit oilieerand lii.s iiaif fiirtucd 
tnsijis are brought lo bay williiii the 
Walls of Kars, and proUaig to the ul- 
iiiost Unit heroic ilcfencc which ha.s 
shed such lustre ujion tlio names of 
all concerned in it. But while, the 
heart ba.s warmed with admiration 
at the courage and eiiduraiiee of 
tJie,sc men, it has been ready to 
burst with imlignalion at the. cul¬ 
pable neglect ol' that Govcniiiieiit 
whie.li rendered simh si di.splay fniit- 
le’ss. \Vw have sliowii tliat with 
the ajiathy inherent in the Turk 
was uuiigied feelings of jealousy, 
wliieli jiromjited tJic 1‘orte lo treat 
with indilfereiiee. ami contempt both 
Lord Stratford and (iem-ral Williams. 
We have jiiiw fo eoiiimeiit ujMiii pro¬ 
ceedings ill wiiieli anollier ally is 
eoneerned. What our Ambassador 
did, ami what lie left umlutie, have 
been fairly stated. \N\; have now to 
im{uiri! wliaf intlmaice our Com- 
mamler-iii-(Jliief excre-isi'il to aven- 
the fate which iinjietided over the 
Turkish I'oi-tress ami army. 

It was not>until iiitelligeiiec arrived 
that the Riissians h.-id actually laid 
siegeto Kars that the Turkish Goveru- 
nu-iit iecogMi.sed the importance of re¬ 
inforcing llieir army in Asia. On the 
ytuli of last June a meeting w'as held 
at the (jiiand Vizier’s hoiisi;,attended 
liy the Seraskicr, Euud Puslio, and 
(ieiua al Mausfield; the subject talked 
ici r was the relief of Kars. “It was 
•I- ,ir to all pre.sent,’’ says Iiord Strut- 
lord, “that wlu.tliiTthe Kussuuis be¬ 
sieged or turned Kars, the Turkish 
army requiix 1 the effort to be made 
for its reltiJ with ail practicable 
despatch : and of three possible 
modes of acting for that puniose, the 
only one likely to prove efteetivc was 
at) expedition by Eutais into Georgia. 
To send reinforeements by Trebizond 
irottld be at best a paUiutivc.” The 
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relieving anhy was to consist of the 
Turkish contingent, the Bashi-lki- 
^ouks, ftortie Bulgarian soldiers, the 
liiitoiim garrison, sonui Albanians and 
Egyptian and Tunisian liorsc, in all 
forty-three thouHan<l, to be under the 
comniiiiid of (lenoral Vivian. With 
tiu'si- troo[»s a diversion into (Georgia 
w'as propoBCsl. ljt*rd Struttbrd coni- 
inunie^ited tlu* ]>hin to Lord Claren¬ 
don in a. despatch, uikI iv(!(‘ived the 
folhming lelcgniphic answer: “The 
plan of ojH-rati(ins for reinforcing tii<i 
uniiy at Kurs, eontainetl in vour 
I'jxecIIeiicy’s despatch of the 1st •Uily, 
Ls disap[)rove(l. The rcuHtnis will be 
sent by the messenger tiMlay against 
employing the Turkish contingent 
until it is lit for’service. Trebizond 
ought to be llie base of operations, 
and if I he Turkish an)iy of Kars 
and Er/erotmi eannot hold out at 
the latter plaee against tin* Russians, 
it miglit be proper to fall back on 
Trebi/ond. It would Is* easily reip- 
foreed.” We (iftile agree in the de- 
eishjii of tlie (o»venuneiit imt to em¬ 
ploy I lie eoiitingent until it i.s lit 
f(»r ser\ iee ; hut llie hanlihood with 
which, in utter iguorance of the topo¬ 
graphical naturo of the country, tliey 
decide that Trehizond shoulil he the 
ba.s(' of operat ions, is as repivhciisihle 
as the eaimiiess with whieh they eim- 
femplati* the prosjn*et of the Rus¬ 
sians forcing (he Turkish army l>aek 
upon that city is uuac<*ountal>jc. 

Wi* will iu>f stoptoiliscuss the pro¬ 
bable results of this latter coiitin- 
getiey, wiiich lia])])ily lias n(»t yet 
occurred, but vathi'r point out the 
consetjuenci's of this dt'cision of tin* 

( Jovermiieut, which Ihcv afterwards, 
in adopting tin' original scheme, 
tacitiy admitted had In'cn formi'd 
without surticiont knowledge, or con¬ 
sideration. “ 'J'ho imhtvourable judg¬ 
ment passed by her Majesty’s (lo- 
verument,” .says L<ml Stnitfonl, “ on 
the plans which Imvo been lately un- 
i!« r diseiission, has naturally mer'oaseil 
thi' I'ortc’s embarrassmont. It was 
niy iluty to make it known t<» the 
finkish ministers, not only as an 
opiu^, but, witii res}vct brGencral 
^ eontingnf^ as a veto. Her 

Majesty8 Oovornment not only with¬ 
hold the contingent, but ex|)re88 a 
ueri.iod pTcfercnce tor the nltema- 
ti\e ot sending reinforcements to 
l^^:<;roum by way of Trebizond. This 
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opinion is not adopted by the Porte, 
or indeed by any otficiul or personal 
authoriw here. The Seraskier, Oincr 
Pasha, Uenend Gnyon, our oxvn ofli- 
(x^r«, as far as I have mciiiis of know¬ 
ing, Hgn‘e w'ith the Porte and the 
Ereneh Endwiasy in pressing a diver¬ 
sion on the side of Kedouie Kaleh, 
as ort’ering the better chance of suc- 
et'ss - supposing, of course, that the 
necessary nu'iins of transport., supjdy, 
and other indispensuhle wants, can bo 
sutHciently provided. P’rance is, at 
the same time, deeiihnlly av«>rsc to 
any ilimiimtiouofforeein the drimeu, 
ami < >mer Pasha, ready to place him- 
s<*lf at the heail of an Asiatic expedi¬ 
tion, rei|uire8 for that purjiose a jiurt 
of the t.roo}>3 now there.” We trust 
that, ill tile event of future military 
ojsM-atioii.-., »air Govcniiacut will re¬ 
member this episode, and avoitl ox- 
]»jv8hiiig their opiuioii uium ptunts 
u{»ou whii'h tley are in>t sulliciently 
inibvmeil, in terms euleulated to )M‘r- 
ph'x the Geiierals and ]»iiralysi‘ the. 
movements of an army, t )iin*r I’asha 
had, a fortnight previously to lids, im- 
jdored the (.lem rals at a eonlcrence in 
thet'rimea to be allowed to take a 
part of his army to the relief of 
Kars. (Jeiieral Simpson, in his ae- 
eoimt of this eoijfen'uee, say.s that 
the arguments used by Uiiier were 
llios<^ set forth in the eorrespondenee, 
and failed to prodiiei' any etfeet on the 
minds of the other members of the 
eonferenee, who all, W’ithout exe<>|»- 
tion, entertain the stiimgest objeet- 
tion to the wnthdrawal ol' any troops 
from the Crimea at this moment. 

• >mer J’asha. having failed in leading 
ns tuudo])t Ids views, then !«nnounccd 
his intention of proceeding to Con¬ 
stantinople to eonault with his Go¬ 
vernment ; and he starts thi.s day at 
noon in H.M.S. Valorous, by which 
same, vessel Lieut.-Colonel Snlean, 
atbieh'" 1 to mv sddf, iiroeewls with this 
letter, ostensibly for tin* purtiose of re¬ 
storing his health. General Pelissier 
has also charml liiin with a mission 
to the Freneli minister on the siuno 
subject. I earnestly, therefore, l»eg 
your Excellency to use your powerfiS 
mtluem'e with the Porte to cause our 
opinion to prevail over that of his 
Highness, for ^eat public interests 
arc at stake, ana serious conseqiienres 
might Tt'Bult from his suceess.” To 
Lord Stratford's credit be it said 
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that lit' dot's not swm to have ]iaid 
the Bli};htest attention to this letter o1‘ 
Ooneml Simpson’s; so strongly does 
he write in an ojtposite sense, that 
Lortl Cilnrendon, on seeing liia first 
tirror, sends the plan to Lord tlowley 
to lay iH'fore the French Itovern- 
rnt'Tit,” ns tlic English (hivt'rnnient 
was iavourably disjtt»sod towiirtls it. 
Meantime the FreneJi minister lias 
readily adttpted (leneral Telissier’s 
view of things, for Lortl Cowley tele- 
grajihs haeic : “ (’oiuit Walewski 
toreser's objections to tin* proposal 
contained in your despatch of yester¬ 
day, He Avill submit it, howevi'r, to 
the Em|)eror, and liojies to give, nm 
his Majesty’s answer on Saturday,", 
which is to the follow’ing ell'eet : 
“The Freuel) liovenitnent will not ttji- 
posetheproji'Oted ex]H.>ditioii into Asia 
uiidiTOllier ]*asha, jirovided that the 
numbers of tlie Tui’ki>h eontingenfc 
before Seba.stopol areiiot dimiuislied.” 
VVitli tIds provision it wasapparentlv 
impos>ib!e tt.> comply ; tlie Fri“iie}i 
(Jovcriiment, liowever, must iiave 
fori^otteu tin; existenei* of (Tcneral 
V’^iviaii’s eorjis. w!io are fortliwith 
ordereil to u'i>laee them ; and tlieir 
comlitioTi is thus alHiut to be satis¬ 
fied, when another is .suddenly in¬ 
troduced, “ The Fimperor,” Lord 
< Cowley telegraphs. “ has no objection 
To the removal of Turkish tomps, 
and to their being re|tlace<l byothi*rs, 
provided that the .\llietl l•(^mlll!^TnhTs- 
iii-i'hicf have no objection ; bat he 
will nor take, upon himself the rc- 
spunsihility of saying more," As 
General iVlissier’s'ojiiuion upon this 
.subject was no doubt perfectly well 
know'll, the question iqion whieh the 
fat(‘ of Kar.s depemled was tlnis de- 
eiiled against that devoted city.* 
General Pelissh-r objectf., fleiieral 
Simpson agrees, t»T rathei submits, 
and General Williams stances. Had 
it not been for that last fatal provi¬ 
sion, the I’lirkish army, who were 
doing altRolntcly nothing at Sebas- 
to|)ol, would luive ln'cn sent to Asia 
' in spite oft Generals Pelissier and 
Simpson, and Kars would have iKien 
saved. We are at a loss to account 
for the obstacles thus thrown in the 
way of its relief. We are not to be 
imposed uyion by any assertion on tlie 
part of the flenerals, that the presence 
of twenty thousand Turlfs was neces¬ 
sary to the safety of tlm Allied armies, 


or that it made any difference whether 
they or the eoniiiurent were vegetat¬ 
ing in idlene.ss at Kuinara. We must 
fiml sonic more siitiafnefory reason 
than this. We might, indiVd, hate 
Iweii num* disposed to admit, believ¬ 
ing as w'« do in tin* incnpiu'ify of 
General Pelissier, that the opposition 
td Omer I’lisha’s sehe.im'rested solely 
with him, had we over heard of any 
efl'ort on the jiart of the. Freneli 
minister at Constantinople to sujiport 
Lord Stnitford in pressing General 
'Williams’nqinwntations, or had the 
pages of the liliU'-Hook revealed to 
us the nanu' of any French olfieer 
eo-ojH>rating in Asia with the efforts 
of our Commissioner. So fur inmi 
Mieh being the I'ase, W'e have had a 
monojioly in all military o]H>rationYi 
iimlertaken against.- the Kussian.s in 
Asia ; luid our Ally seems to have i,',r- 
nored the very existence of a theatre, 
of wav in that direction. If such he 
ttql the casi*, wli.v, three weeks after 
the fall of Sidiastoptfl, did General 
I'eli.ssier still withhohi his c(tnsent ? 
Colonel Siminons writes on the Silst 
of Seidembcr - Up to the prewnt 
time 'more than two months after 
the proposition was first made to 
him nyOmcr Pasha^ General Pelis 
sii-r lias not signilieil his assent to 
the departure for Asia of any more 
of ilie (Mtoman troops now stationed 
there.’’ Had Gi-iUTal I’elis.'fier fol- 
lo\v(‘d u]> the fall of Sebastopol by 
:ie|,ive Operations, there W'oiihl have 
l«'en a valid reason for tlai delay; 
on the contrary, he semis to delaiii 
them to his own p<*sitive iiicon- 
venieiice. “.1 would further ven¬ 
ture to observe to your lordship,” 
eoutimic-. Colomd Simnmn.s, “that 
tins eminnberijient conK4-(|tii nl iijiori 
so many troojis being collected within 
a limited space, and provisioned from 
tin; Binall ports of Kami''seli and 
Jtalaklava, will be so great as to 
cau.si* serious embarrassment and <lil‘- 
ficiiity to the whole force.; and 
f a refore, unlesH there is an alisolnte 
nuessity for tb‘* Ottoman trwps to 
rcinuin here ilnring tlie winter- -a 
contingency videh 1 eail senreely 
conceive ^—it \v(^ld ap]K-ar to bo 
moBt destrabh, in the. interest of tlm 
Allied trtstps now here, that they 
should dejiart. The t)ttomHTi Gov- 
eniment are most d(!siroiis of aequir- 
ing^thcirservicegin Asia. OnurPasha 
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wmsidere that the utility of liia iiH)Te- 
Miont in Asia will In* very imu:h re- 
Htrifteil hy not hiivirjf; them with liia 
force, (h-iieral SimpBori hasitiforiiuMl 
iiic that ho HooH no ohjoction to tlu'ir 
(le]t)irtur(!; the only ohatacle, there- 
fore, .seems to he, that the assent of 
(•eneral t'oli.ssior iin<l the French 
(iOMirnment has not l»een »-iu-n.” 

We would fain !»<• sjiared the jiain 
()f diliitinir upon the misery, sutferin,'^ 
and ulliniale di.sasler <tf \vliieh this 
ri'fusal was the immediate cause. 
Our rciiders are douhtless familiar 
with the heart-nutiliii;;' scenes which 
l>r tSaudwilh lias so graphically de- 
sciihed ; iiinl it is useless to attempt 
to (lisjfui.sf the fact that they JieviT 
would have ()i*curn*d had Die'I'lirkish 
army hccii allowt-d to leave the 
(Iriliiea in lime to elfeet tlie ri-Iief of 
Kars. (ioiiid Oeneral Williams have 
knoun tliat this nsfienl was lo ]»e .so 
JoUi,' withln'ld, he miyiit h.ive follow¬ 
ed up tlie I'lorious repulse of the :i!>,lh 
of Septemher h\ :i sortie of the whole 
tjfaiTison, and, alter de!:tr(»yiiitj tlie 
^nms, have left only tlie de,serteil 
city and its dismaiitl(‘d wails in the 
po.sseN.sion of tlie enemy. ln.steiid of 
this, he was iudueisl to )*rolou<r the 
defeuee in spile of iiieredihle hard- 
ship.s, huoyovl up hy tlie hope that 
Omer I'asha would he in time to 
relieve liim. At la.st, on the liltli of 
Movemher, (leneral Williams heard, 
for the tirsl lime, that the Turkish 
f;eu»'ralissimo had lieeii enahh'd to 
eommenre his eampaijiii from ,Sou- 
elumiu Kaleh. All hojie of sueeour 
was now vain. “We had, u^i to 
that date (:i4th)," he writes, “sullered 
from cold, want of sullieieut elothiu;:, 
and starvation, without a murmur 
eseapine; from the troojw. They fell 
deail at liieir posts, in their tents, 
and tlirouithout the eamp, as hrave 
men should who eliu<; to their duty 
tliron{j:h the slijjhtest trlinuneriuff of 
hope* of saving a nlaee intrusU'u to 
tiieir eushaly. From the day of 
their glorious vvetory on tJie 2l)th of 
September tlu'V lu«I not tastetl ani¬ 
mal fotid, ami their nonrisliineut 
eonsisteil of two-ftlUhs of a ration of 
hread and the roflfs of gra.ss which 
thoy hail seareely strength to dm 
for. Yet night and day they st(K>d 
to their arms, their wixsted* fnimes 
showing the fearful etlecte of starva¬ 
tion, but their st.)arkUttg eye tolling 
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me wliat they would do were the 
enoiiiy again to utta<‘k them. We 
lunl now' lust nearly men by 

starvation ; and the townsjieople also 
Huttered, and would luive diid by 
hundreds, if 1 ha<l not divided the 
hn ail of the soldiers among those 
who Jiail fought bravely bv theiv 
side. J therelore liegge.'l the ^Iiishir 
to call a eomieil of war, whieh, on 
being told that we had only six 
days’ rations, eame unanimously to 
the eoiielusion tiiat nothing was left 
lo us but a eapituhitiou, and that tJie 
ilehility of the men, aud the total 
want of eavalry, lield-artillery, anil 
amimiuilion-iijule.s, rendered any at- 
, tempt to retreat imj)os.si!ile.” 

So far, then, the information con¬ 
tained in tlie lilue-Ikiok is.satisfael()rv, 
for it irt detinite ; it im longer leaves 
us ill doulit as to the tnii- answer to 
the ((Ue.stion V I'icli during the. la.st 
lew months liai been so etpiistautlv 
]>ut, of “ wiio is to blame lor the fail 
of Kars 1” l)eienuin<‘d to lix the 
re.s]Hiii.sibiIiiy on somebody, we rush 
to the eouelusioii, hased upon a vague 
ami errom-ous imjiressioii of Lord 
Stratford’s oninijioteiiee at Constan¬ 
tinople, that the late of Kars rested 
.solely in hi.s haiuls, and that lie .sae- 
rifieed il in jNovember to a private 
liiipie, tlie proof being, that during 
three month.s, the year before last, he 
neglected to write to General AVii- 
liam.s. However nmeh we may cen¬ 
sure him on this ground, we* must 
not allow that ]>ersoiial feeling which 
we condemn in our Amiwssador to 
iiitlueiiee our own judgrmait. It is 
not he, but tlie 'Tiirkisli (Jovernnient 
who are to blame, in th - first in- 
stauci!, since their ajiaihy and jeal- 
Vrnsy of foreign interfe’ t ticc rendered 
it impossible for (-loneral 'Williams 
either to organise his troops or jiro- 
vision his garrison. Lonl Stratford 
may eoinlorted by knowing that 
the public are not niiauimous in cou- 
tiuiiig their eeusurt* to liim. Many, 
indeed, only attribute to him the. 
defenccles.s condition a 4 ul limitinl '' 
commissariat of Kars, and lay the 
blame of its non-relief upon Omer 
PiUiha. Tlierc is nothing in the 
Blue-Book to wniTant such an as- 
sumiition. The scheme of attempt¬ 
ing to induct' Mouravieff to raise the 
Kiegc by means of a diversion in the 
Transcaucaaiau provinces, did not oil- 
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jjiiiiitf M-ith liini, l»iit with the Porte ; 
anil wan not umUTtaken until atter 
it luul boon recoinineiuleJ by all tlic 
military authorities at Oonstantin- 
oj>hj, concnrml iu by L<>nl Strat¬ 
ford, and auproved of'liy thctioveni- 
iuonts of France and Enjjlinid. It 
is true that ln‘ changed tin- base of 
oihTiithms, which was originally 
fixed at Babniin, to Sonchonni-Kaleh, 
for reasons which were aiipareiil to 
all on the spot, where a better .imlg- 
ment could be formed of the relali\e 
merits of iiatoinn and Souehoum 
than at ('onslanl iiiople. Tlmse ulio 
know till' nature of the eoniitry 
surroinidins; both ]»orts, will bear ns 
ont in till' assertion that it would 
l»e more easy for an invading army 
to ri-aeli Kniai.s from Soui'lioum tlian 
from I’atouMi, not to mention the 
ad\anta.ge which was gained, in a 
military i»oi 111 of view, by aeiiniring 
the doubtful jinninee of AltKIiasia, 
and thereby seeuriug the left Haul:. 
These are points, however, which it 
is nniieeessary at present to eiitiT 
into. The stubborn fact remains, 
that Oilier Pasha was not enabled to 
remove his army from the I'rimea. 
until the middle of October, although 
he had earnestly ri'rpu'sted permis- 
Hion three months lieibre, and that 
the French (Jovernim-iit had origi¬ 
nated tlie delay. AVhethcr he had 
attempleil to ri lieve Kars by 'I'n-hi- 
zoiid. llatonm, or Soiiehoiirn, is itn- 
mati'rial, for six weeks was not siilli- 
eient time to enable him to succeed by 
either route. Here, then, we are 
agiaiii eoiuiiclled to transfer the 
Imiiiie from an individual to a Gov¬ 
ernment, how'ever uneongeiiial that 
may’ be to the jxipular tasti*, more 
particularly since the t Joi <!rnment if 
that of our most valuable ,il!y Tbere 
is no indication throughoui the Blm- 
Book of the smallest interest muni- 
f<!st<!d (in the jairt of tlio. French 
Cabinet iu tlie progress of tlie war 
in Asia, and we regret that Lord 
Clarendon should nut have called 
their attention to its iiniKjrtunce ut 
an earlier period. 

It is not until after the fall of 
Kars that, with reference to the pre- 
Ciirious condition of tlm Turkish 
army in Miugrelia, he thus writes, 
through Lord Cowley, to the French 
Government : Masters of Elars, 
threatening Erzefoum, and commaud- 
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iug all the iuountain-]>.asses, the 
Hnssiaiis may be aide to buee the 
w hole of Ko'onlistaii and the^ Arme¬ 
nian ^lopniatioii to assist them against 
the Sultan ; and the Allies may, in a 
few inonths, learn that far greater 
diinger thnaileiis the Ottoman em- 
lire from the side of A.sia I hair from 
Onrojie. In fact, the object of tlie 
war will be defeated if tlie integrity 
of that em|iire is not secured from 
attack on (•\erv side ; ;m<l, at all 
events the niilitary operations for 
ne.\t year must, to a certain e.vtent, 
drpend upon whether Asia Miiior is 
placed iu a position of adeipnite de- 
teiiee,.” Would that oiir own Gnv- 
orinneiit had only thought thus 
strongly upon this ull-im]>ortivut fea¬ 
ture in (he war two years earlier'. 
We give eveiy credit to liord t'lareii- 
doii for (lie admirable despatches 
eoutained in the i!liie Look, but W'c 
do regrel that the alleiilion of our 
Cjihinet should have been eoiiceti- 
trated upon ibe Crilneii, to the ex¬ 
clusion of every otlier interest eon- 
iieeted with the wur. It Was in vain, 
at its eommcnceiiieni, to attempt to 
bring to the iiotiee of Coverniueiil 
till' advaiitage.-i wliieh would accrue 
from operations, upon howevi.rsmall 
a scale, in iliis diieclion. Tliey 
turned a deaf lar to all sm-li rej*re- 
seiitalions, looked upon those who 
made (hem as enthll'^ias1s, and ul 
la.'^t, some months after the declara¬ 
tion of war, (hey determined upon 
sending out one man -three nr lour 
afterwards follow ; and these few 
heroe.s, left alone for bfteen months 
with the dfttyoralised n'limaiits of a 
vuTHpiislud army, of whoso voiy lan¬ 
guage tliey are ignorant, and by 
W’hotii they are at tirst regarded 
with snspieioii and dislike, aie ex¬ 
pected, by till! mere moral iidbieitce. 
wlii(;h they’ cxcri'isi!, not only to re¬ 
form abuse.s and to eri-ate an army, 
but Mil'll an army as shall beat back 
the wi ll-trained legions of the Czar. 
.Hire, surely, our own (iovermnent 
only are to blame; they were better 
served than ii was ijossible to antiei- 
yiatu, and ye< disaster einauid ; ami 
It is some e-ou.ioljgnon to think that, 
while the fall ol’ jKars has given rise 
to much diviirsity of opinion in Ux- 
ing reft]>on»ibiliry, and much swcc|>- 
ing censure, we an; all united in 
agreeing where to give the praise. 
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i»j: bazancoubts narrative of the campaign. 


Sagaciotts, oaufimiB, an<l })olitic, 
tln.‘ Fo'rich Kmperor li{i.s ih*v«t, tliu- 
hii? tlM^ period of Ukj AiiiMuce, Ity 
word or inueudo, f^ivcii ^»l1!ldow of 
(rflViuro to the wdf-lov*' or self-re.^ju'ct 
of Kn^jJjind. While oiir own jonr- 
naliH witli liHiikiiohs, 

p\d)lished to Kiirope eveiy detiietu-d 
or jiiiiijLdiied wtiuTc of \V('iiKii(f(H and 
error which i;vlrtt<'d in ojir own 
eonni'ilrt «»r army, .TTid have insisted, 
al (he same time, on (he Mii|Mirioritv 
of onr Allies with a ze.'il which, to 
those W'ho hmk at tint facts, scetna 
the result, of insanity, the ruler of 
France has nev«'r e\en hint<‘d at any 
.such «‘omiiaris(ins, ••itiu'r In pulilie, 
nor, so far as w’(! know, in jirivate ; 
and, assure<ll3', if he laid, in an tin- 
^larded moment, made a ri-inark 
which could, hy any exercise' of in;ne- 
nnity, he liistoi'led to our disadvan¬ 
tage, it w'oidd have heeii circulated 
with all that industrious candour 
which to .some seems one of the 
rnoht <leliji,ditful attrihutes of a free 
press, to others a reekless ami mis- 
ehievons pauderiufj: to the public 
desire for i^xeititu^ novelty. It is 
with .some suri»rise, tliereibre, that 
we have seen Louis Napoleon so far 
depart li\iui his sound and oantious 
jioliey in dealing with Kmrlaiid, as 
to sanction tlie pnblicfition of such a 
hookas M. de r>:izaneourt*s at such 
.III ilU'hosen jiuu-tnre. 

In .Tamiary last \ear tlu' itaron de 
Dazaueoni'L, as we leant from his jm-- 
faee, wa,s charged by the J-Veiieh 
Alinisterof r*iiblie Instnietion with 
the task of eolleeting, in the Crimea, 
all the evulenee necessary for a trust¬ 
worthy narrative of the, expedition. 
To thw emi ’ la* w'lis accredited to 
the Frt'iieh tJomimuider-in-eluef by 
ilie Minister at War; ho was as- 
.'isted in all his inquiries by the 
lli'nemlsand Statf; and was supplied 
with all doeuiueulary evidonw. mili- 
tj'iT or dijilomatic, of the course of 
the campaign. Her(\ then, suppos¬ 
ing the Baron to®J»e fitted for his 
task, we have the conditions for a 
valuable history of the w'lir, such as 
has yet not scon the light, Ketures 
we have had in plenty, very graplii- 
cjilly drawn by own correspondents 


and otliers, though their value is 
terribly impaired to the instmeted 
eye by the gross mistakes width re¬ 
sult inevitably from haste ami yire- 
sninption. IJettor - infonued and 
more careful investigntors have been 
restrained by prudence ft-om express¬ 
ing conjeetun's how'cvcr well found¬ 
ed, or from revealing all they knew'. 
But here we have a mau selected by 
the FriUieh flovcrunienl as fitted for 
such an iiujiiiry, and armeil with all 
the authority necessary to pursue it 
v\ith success; and, wdlile wondering 
that his conelnsu)n.s should have 
been allowed to appear, when the 
sjieedy lernihiatioii el the w*:ir might 
remove nearly all obstacles to perfect 
candour, we. opoaed the boiiK with 
the exjH'ctation of finding new and 
copious light thrown on tho most 
inleresting oceurrenci's that have 
taken jilaee in our generation. 

We w'ill warn tlio.se who entertain 
such expectations that this bimk is 
not, as it purjiort.< on tlie tith' pagc 
to Ih', a eliroaiele of the war in the 
Fast, but of the French share of the 
w'lir ill the East, There is no sign 
that the author had any authorised 
access to tlie English commanders, 
any acquaintaiiee with our military 
system, any jieimliar means of ascer¬ 
taining the pari takc'ii by the English 
in the movements and actions, or 
any infonnation fe.vcent as regard.s 
Fraiiei*) eonccvniiig trie policies of 
the different powers, belligerent or 
mediatoiy. It is a n.'.Tutive of 
Freneli policy, French deeds, and the 
bpinions and projects “f French com¬ 
manders ; and the doings of the 
British and Turks are introdiu'ed, 
not to r'iiinplete the pii-ture, but to 
heigh feu the effect of the colouring 
lavished so gaudily ou tlie prineipal 
object. If there exists just now any 
necessity for exalting the opinion 
whieh the French nationijustly en¬ 
tertains of its own share in the war, 
then tlie appearance of some iiarts of 
this book may he well-timed j but 
there arc many passage® wliich it 
could never be desimble, either on 
the score of policy or of truth, to 
prodnee as matter of history. 

Marshal Vaillant, tlie French war- 
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nnaifttt'r, a 4 ltlresKing the Baron be¬ 
fore lu* Ifft France, in a letter pulv 
Eshed in the preface, rightly de- 
BcrilHMl his mission as “toute nta- 
tiuunle,” and goes on to remark, that 
no writer could have been selected 
more ciijjahle of doing justice tt) the 
subject,—\\ hich seems to murk the. 
Baron’s literary reputntit)u as al¬ 
ready established, Ju the Siime pn?- 
fuce the Baron diwlaims the iiiteu- 
ti(»ii of writing a history t»f the war ; 
for, as he remarks, “ on n’eerit ]ms 
Vhiflniyi' (1*11110 guerre (pli se fail 
but desi'i'ibes his task us “ tin* re¬ 
cital of events, the ('xact ehroni(‘le of 
u e:un}(aign, of an expi'dition, ga- 
tlK'i'ed fruiii autlu'idie souret's and 
proposes to iitniself as iiiodeN the 
ancient ehrouiclers “ V'illehardouiii, 
Joinville, (.'omuiiner, Froissard,*’ 
A:c. 

Tin* Baron liegins by reeajiitulat- 
iug, under the bead of ‘* ('aiise.s de 
la gmwre irorieut," tbe events wliieii 
gradually embroiled J'hiro]M‘. 'J'lie 
tirst chanter dcseribes the negotia¬ 
tions of France on tlie subject of tbe. 
Holy Vlaces. fie goes on to show 
how Turki'y, dragged into aiiuestidu 
to her indilierent, since it reJab'd to 
two (“’hrisliau st'cts, was siihjeefed 
to demands from Russia which (piite 
changed tlu'ground of disjmie ; how 
Meuschikoffjthc Jtiissiaii cuvety, after 
u succession of insults to the Sultan, 
quitted Turkey, ami uddreswd to the 
'J’urkish (hiverauieut a missive dif¬ 
fering hut little from a declaration of 
war ; how Russia, hm ing juvviously 
seized as a material guarantee on t^^ o 
provimeo of the thtoman enqpire, 
doinanded, in her ultimatum, “ que 
la Porte se Hat vis-a-vis d’elle pour 
ce qui regardait I’administrat icni drjs* 
inttirets religieux des On'cs;” Low 
the first Vienna Confcreiic, j-iat and 
came to nothing; how the Russian 
fleet destroyed the Turkish at Siuojw; 
—iu fact, the various stips of sul>- 
tlety uiul force by W’hich the Czar 
develo|XHl the astute jmlicy wi^ch 
, has brought Russia to tbe. brink of 
destruction. This is sketched fairly, 
thiAigh not fully; for there is no 
mention of the iiuMrtant coumiuni- 
cations made by JKicholas to Sir 
•Hamilton Seymour respecting his 
designs on the sick man;" nor 
is there any allusion to the feeble 
c<Hiduct of the Aberdeai Cabinet at 


a lime when a vig<wous lin of action 
might have averted war. Cne goinl 
which will result to the +Veueh 
leathers of the book is, that tlnw will 
be disabused of tin* iihia, so pnwa- 
lent in France, that this lias been a 
war umlertaki'ii solely in the cause 
of English interests, and into \\hieh 
Fran»Te has been forced for our bemv 
fit. They will see clearly that Fnuiee 
ap|M*ait‘(r on the seem' bt^fore Eng¬ 
land, and that Ibe English Ministry 
are blamed by M. de Ikizaiicourt for 
so long rt'maining blind to tin; de¬ 
signs of Russia ; and lliat the dis- 
])ut(*, originating will) the question 
of the Holy i’laees, with wliidi Eag- 
land had nothing to do, was eutirely 
uniuliin'iieed by the unnsures of our 
({overiinient in tin* nsp(‘et it subse- 
(lueutly assumed. 

I'l.it. U.S lollow tbe. Baron in his 
iiiurative. 'J'he Freneli army undt;r 
Marshal St Arnaud, and the English 
under liord Raglan, wen; asseiubliHl 
b/ (h’grees nt. Seulari, CoustantiU' 
oph', and (lalli[ioli by (be <'nd of 
May. At that time tbe Rus.sian 
army laid crossed the Ihitiub)*, and 
laid siege to Silistria, the fall of 
AN hich uas e.xpectcd from Aveek to 
Aveek, even Irom day to day. Jt AVas 
iiiqairtant, IhenHuc, to reinforce the 
Turks, so as to cover Sliumla and 
Varna from the advancing enemy, 
and to jireveiit tlie jtassage of llie 
Balkan ; and at a eonferenee. held at 
Shumla on the IKth May, Dnier 
Pa.sha so strongly urged the neces¬ 
sity of an .'idvanee, that the Allied 
Cleiierals at once eoiisiMited, an<l it 
Avas agreed that a Fn'ueh division 
shouhl occupy lines before Vama, 
while an English division shouhl 
march to iJevna, a place seven hourfi’ 
march irom V'arnu towards Shumla. 
The same evening news arrived from 
Sili.stria that the danger grew inon! 
imminent; and St Amumi, urixiuuH 
to i-elitiAc the i’ortresK, altei- eonei'rt- 
ing ANithlho French admiral for the. 
tiiinsport of the army, ndunictl to 
C -nstautinople, and ileiuatided an 
audicuix! of the Sultan, wlicre, ae.- 
eordiiig to M. Iiazane.ourt’b lively 
mode of exp c.^siiig huuself, there 
w'a» "a sudden a^aki^niug Irom tru* 
ditioual torpor, an cltjctric spark 
w'bich galvani.se(l the Sultan and hia 
iliuistcrM,” jiroduced by tJie energetic 
Frenchman, and all the resources of 
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tlie TurliisU Govcminiint were at 
uucc i)1actHl at hia disposal. 

Wc bf“licv(itlie nature of the French 
(Joinniatuler to have been excessively 
sanguine, and on this occiisiun it 
it'll him to entertain and annomiee 
dcHigns iniiKtnsible to be rt‘iilis«*tl. 
“ On the 2d Juno,” he writes, “1 sliall 
have 12,000 men at Varna the «th, 
2-l,iM)0- the 18th, * 10 ,(MK)” On lao- 
ceeiUng to (lallitjoli to hasten tJie 
(iinbarKatioii of tlie troops tliere, “il 
K’arrete eonstenie.” “He laid for¬ 
gotten that in an exiiedition so dis¬ 
tant he might encounter obstacles 
;uul hindrances beyond liuinan power 
- the dilHculties of navigation, Artil- 
ler 5 % engineering materials, ]>rovi- 
sions, eainp equipage, all had bi‘en 
embarked witliout loss of tiim*; but 
the Marshal had not taken into ac- 
eoiiut the was to be traversed, and 
the contntry winds against which 
the Sidling shi(>a must incessantly 
struggle.” 

It seeins strange that the eoln- 
niiinrhfrs should Inive left eircuni- 
stanees so obvious and inqiortant out 
of tlii'ir cjileiilations. The piissage of 
such troiqia jis had already arrived, 
might have impressed them with sonic 
a}>proxiinate idea of tlie ditiiciilties be¬ 
tween them ami their object. How¬ 
ever, the plan, whether well or ill cal¬ 
culated, fell to ]»ieees ; iis M. de Hii- 
ziiui'ourt poetically expresses it, “ the 
flag of France could not yet Ik‘ iin- 
furleil, the imperitil ciigles eould not 
displiiv their golden wings.” 

rortumitelv, the inuidnoiiee of tjjp 
danger ]ii«awd, for Silistria held out, 
and, in the mean time, an English 
division, (i(MK) strong, followed by a 
French force, landed id Varna. “ On 
the first June, the flnst brigade of 
tleneral (.liuu'obert, nearly of equal 
force, u irh its iirtillorj' jiiid baggage, 
embarked fur the same destimitiou, 
ill a flotilla composed of six Fn'uch 
steiiiners, and thive Kgvptian men-of- 
war, towing forty merehantincn. 

“ This detail, on which we do not 
enter without design, shows what 
tmonnous^ eflbrts the marine power 
Muist exhibit to trans{H)rt only a sliort 
distance in flue yeather, and on a 
secure st'a, a simple brigade of in¬ 
fantry with its accessories.” We 
wish the source of ditticulty here 
.loiuU'd out ■were better appreciated 
. y the public. To tmusport armies 


to such a distant scene of operation, 
would have been iinpossibl to any 
Powers except France and Englanu, 
and has Iwen to them the problem 
of tlie war the most ditficuit, even 
disastrous, of sfdution. Those ivlio 
witnessed the arrival of the troops 
in the iJosiihorus, and their diwm- 
barkatiori tnere—the re-einbarkation 
for the invasion of the Crimea—the 
sailing from Balehick, when the. 
most enormous marine force ever 
assembled covered leagues of the 
Euxine — and the jiassage of the sick 
and wounded to the hospitals on the 
Bospljorus, during the )K!riiKl of 
greatest sutfering- can'appifciate the 
obstacles which the ocean interposes 
between an army and it.s objijct; 
and Avheu it is further remembered 
that, in invading the Crimea, all that 
vast train of eoinmisstiriat animals, 
and of the land transport, generally 
to bo obtained in the. country where 
the M'ar is carried on, or enabled to 
reach it by a land journey, wen in 
this instauee to beeonvoye'd in ships, 
the stupendous dillieulties give an 
extraoniiuary idea of the jKiwer ot 
the nations which could make such 
an ettbrt and follow it up to success. 

So long us Silistria was menaced, 
everything pointed to a campaign on 
the l)amibe. Should tli<“ place Ikll, 
it would bo necessary to interfiose. 
between the enemy and the Baikmi; 
should it hold out, the design was 
to attack the Ru8.sians in their in¬ 
trenched camp, and nJievo the for¬ 
tress. For what really did occur, the 
abandonment of the siege, and the 
withdrawal of the Russians across 


the Danube, nobody was prepared ; 
and our author rejm emits St Arnatid, 
iwhose foreijs, together with those of 
tlie. British, were lUNSombling fast at 
Varna, as cuaflng with imi)alience at 
being thus baulked of the op[iortu- 
uity of meeting the invailer. But 
we doubt whether, iu any case, the 
allied anny could at tliat time have 
advanced It was then, as it has 
ahhost ever since remained, very de-v 
ficient in the means of tlransporting / 
the necessary supplies and munitions 
of war. Such a state of things M. 
de Bazancourt docs not allude to. 


Hence, then, we have the arraies^ 
in a strange position. Having come 
in urgent haste to meet an invading 
enemy, they suddenly find the foe 
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vanishfd, and their occupation Tor 
the pro-seut {p)nc. Tlie jnsrplcxity of 
the situation was further inuroased 
by the occupation of the Principali¬ 
ties by the troops of Austria, who, 
declaring for neither side, left the 
Russians free to select n new scene 
of o}>enitious. Fuiully, the cholera, 
ravaging the allied arinies, threaten¬ 
ed to disorganise them while si ill in 
('.amp, and yondered it imperative to 
resolve on immediate uetiou. 

Not in the days of dei'^iest suffer¬ 
ing, during the wiritiT heton- Sehsis- 
tupol, were the troo|)8 subject to 
more dejm'Hsing influences than dur¬ 
ing the sununer in Bulgaria. Liuid- 
irig there with the exiwictation of 
]nt^etiug tlu! enemy, the only foe 
they found was one tr» whom no re¬ 
sistance could Ih* offered. Death 
was as rife in the camp ns it woulil 
have b(H'n in the held, but brought 
no glorj". Men fell like tin; com in 
the fields around them, rvithout hav¬ 
ing ever seen the shadow of an 
enemy ■, and their imijutienw of in¬ 
action T)eeame. almost uulicarablu 
under the pri*s8ure of the taisti- 
leuce. 

' At this time, w'hen the attention 
of Europe was fixed on tho idlicd 
armies, in eager expiictatiou of f||e 
next move in tJie game, rununir 
tributed to the Generals f«)rming the 
council of war grave difforouces of 
opinion. Some w'nre said to be re¬ 
solutely opposed to the invasion of 
the Crimea, some ivannly in favour 
of it. The impression left on tho 
public mind appears to have been, 
that the English chiefs were unable 
to agree, aud that the movement to 
the, Crimea was eventually deter¬ 
mined by the energetic repr(*senta-# 
tions of St Arnaud, who was eager to 
strike a decisive blow. But it ap- • 
pears from M. de Bazancourt’s ac¬ 
count that the dilemma pru<luGed 
by the retreat of the Russians so 
puzzled the French Government, that 
they remained for a lon^ time uiMo- 
mded, aud eventually left St Amaud 
’^ imfettered f!b pursue the course .which 
should seem best to him; whereas 
the English Cabinet at once sent to 
Lord R^lan instructions so positive 
for the invasion of the Crimik, tliat, 
at a council of chiefe on the 18fh 
July, the EDgUsh Generals voted 
. unanimously for the expedition. The 


ravages of tin' cholera, and tKo time 
coTiaumed in preparutioii, tmfeebling 
the army and U»iving iui uiten'm 
wliich scH'incd too short for a decisivo 
canimign before winter should »M5t in, 
pixKluw'd, however, a change of opi¬ 
nion ; “ aud,” says M. de Bazancour^ 
“ our Allies, whn, at first, pressed by 
public opinion aud the instnictiona 
of their (Cabinet, had demanded 
rather than adoptetl the (‘XiHiditio^ 
to till' Crimea, hesitated before tlio 
contrary accidents which accumulat¬ 
ed every day, and la'foro the difii- 
cu]ti<*6 created by events unforeseen, 
aud beyuntl all foresight: if Uie chiefs 
did not openly and strongly unerase 
the design agree* I tm, they did not 
conceal their apjm'hensions.” 

Then came tuiother council, where 
the French and English admirals op- 
no.se(l th(‘ expedition ; but “ the 
jVlarshal dumiiuited tho disetisslun,” 
ami, “ fascinated by his eloquence," 
all voted unanimously in its favour. 
Thi.s is e.xplieit; liut, whatever tlie 
admirals may have thought, we can¬ 
not believe there was any dissetiHiun 
in the militaiy I'onnoils of tho Eim- 
lish. Tin* jireiwimtirmH for embark¬ 
ation had m;v(‘r slackened ; and 
though scone of our eomiminders, 
like 8t Arnaud himself^ may have 
doubted of success, yet it is highly 
improlialile that any one would have 
voted tigainst tlie enteri»rise, even if 
the ilomiiiuting Marshal had not 
used his elof(uciiee. to persuade them. 
The orders from lioine were almost 
final; and while the French Govijrn- 
ment merely required action, the 
English Ministry, jirc’ssed, as de 
Bazaucourt truly remarks, by the 
force {»f jniblic opinion expressed in 
the journals, not only re<(uin;d ac¬ 
tion, but indicated the point of at¬ 
tack. 

Wo W’ill not say wh«‘ther luck or 
wisdom guiilcd th(t British Gabiiiet 
in their fortuiuite defiision to invade 
tlxi Crimea. RememlM^ring how 
utterly inadequate the force lauded 
was to the magnitude of the achievis 
merit reouired of it—how nearly we 
were baffled at various critical nio- 
ments—how ;’.i ci 4 lcHt, rather than 
design, conduetefJ*us to a defensible 
Kjsition on the south side- how de,- 
cat, for one terrible moment, stared 
us in the face at Inkennann, a battle 
won beyond calculation—how im- 
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pftrillwf were the fleets iti the gn^t 
storm —' how fcfirlul, atul in great 
lucususe how unavoidahle, were the 
' siiheriTigri of that winter campaign, 
and how ungovernable the storm of 
sympatliy and indignation aroused 
by tlicm—and how protracted be¬ 
yond all calculation were the difli- 
ciilties of the siege, we are inclined 
to doubt that judgtiumt or foresight 
had any share in the national coun¬ 
cils. Init, on the other hand, seeing 
how pojnihir ehinnnir and the jjosi- 
tioii of th(j Allies before Europe 
reiidonid action impemtivt!—how in- 
coutcstiblo it is that the capture of 
Sebastopol was a prime strategieul 
object—and how coiuphtely that im¬ 
perial tti’guineiit suectiss Inis silenced 
all doubts and cavils-let us grant 
to our Minusters tin: credit of a true 
instinct- -a cre<Ut nil tlie greater, be- 
(!au.s(! tlie French odieials and their 
astute- ruler were held in indeiusion, 
and St Arnaud, impatient of delay ami 
eager for glory, gave a coneurrence, 
which, 1 hough nisolute at last, was 
long tinctured with doubt. Let us 
think for a moment what course of 
aetiou won hi have been more desir¬ 
able. Setting asule the urgent politi¬ 
cal jieeessitv for action, let iw imagine 
tliat the Allies had tpuetly remained 
to winter at Vania, until tnxips and 
materials could be collected in a de¬ 
gree im^re eommeusanite with the 
dirti^'ulUes of the invasion in the 
spring. Let us renieinbev that the 
llussians would ceritiinly have im- 
jinued their means of njsistanee, as 
we did ours of atta<'k ; that Sebasto- 
}v>l wouhl have been more defensible 
tiian ever, and the Crimea be,tter sui>- 
plied for the maintenance of troops— 
and that the gmne would hav(( been 
j>layod with numbers greatly in- 
er('as<nl, but still relatively the same. 
In fact, the Russians would have 
jK'fwc’ssed one great advantage, for 
their incivased uuiubora would have 
enabled them to intivuoh and defend 
tiu'ir coast lino, and to opi>oae our 
landing; whereas, since nearly all 
the marine power of England and 
France were engaged in trans|K)rting 
the tiiHips, we "co\jdd in no case have 
thrown a much lal^ force than we 
actually did on tiw shores of the 
Ch'uni‘a. We set aside the design 
of Marshal St Amaud to operate 
in Circassia, wliicJi, successful as it 


w(%ld undoubtedly have been in its 
immediate obje(^ the capture of 
Anapa and l^iyouk - Kalen, could 
4iav(! produced no results worthy of 
the two nations; and as to the other 
idtcruative of complying with Omer 
Pasha's wish to follow the Russians 
across the Danube and the Prutb, it 
W'ouid have been unwise, even luul 
Austria not interfered, to advance, in 
a state so uiipre]Kirt;d, into such an 
unhealthy regiiin, to attiiek an enemy 
W'hose, resources augmented as he fell 
back; while, as the case actually 
stood, th<j prcsemic iu the Duuubian 
Provinces of the army of a Power 
w'hich might at anv moment thiclaro 
itself hostile, would have paralyse*! 
all our o[>eratious. In either ease it 
is mu'ccly to be believed that we 
should have found ttursclves by Ibis 
time in the siitisfactun'’ position which 
exists—England with h<‘r army re¬ 
cruited and splcniliilly appointed, and 
her resources only beginning to dc- 
velo[> themselves, dictating with her 
Ally coiuUtions which Russia is no 
longer in a position to refus(‘. 

"J’he delay in being ready to embark 
far *!xce(ided the sanguine exjiecta 
lions of the Allied Generals. It w:ih 
supposed that th<'. prejmrations would 
l||||com}>lctctl early in August; but 
the mouth passed b 3 ', and found eveiy 
soldier still in camp. The interval 
was by no means left unimproved. 
Tliore was reason to believe tliat the 
plains before Sebastopol would fail 
to supply us with the materials for 
obtaunng tine cover in the trenches ; 
and the woods around Vania, which, 
being principally hazel and other 
coppice, were a<uiiirubl 3 ' a-<laptcd for 
the purpose, wore eroivded with 
•parties of soldier.-' practising under 
instructed officers the mukiug of 
gabioa.s and fascines, whicli were 
afterwards conveyed on boani ship, 
St Amaud, chafing at the delay, 
resolved to occupy his imfuitient 
Frcncluneu against the only available 
endtay. A Russian force w’jia re- 
ported to be in the Dobmdscha, ft 
country of the most unhealthy and^ 
desolate aspect. Thither towards 
the end of July wras marched a 
French force en echelon; that is 
to say, the divisions composing it 
were Imlted at certain intervals in 
succession, till the last found itself 
near the enemy, with the next be- 
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hind inunodiat^ly in support, 
(rommander of tlie most ndvaiiml 
division, upon whom devolved the 
most active portion of the enterprise, 
was Genei|l Yusuf, who, of unknow# 
pjctraction, fell early in life into the 
hands of Algerine pirates, who took 
him to Tunis, where he became a 
favourite of tlio Bey’s. A series of 
adventures conduct^] him to a com¬ 
mand in the French army in Algiers, 
and his intelligence, activity, ana 
knowledge of languages pointed him 
out as a fit officer to organi.se a body 
of Biuhi-Bazouks, the employment 
of which was a favourite seheine of St 
Amaud’s; and a newly-raised coq>8 
erf” them—three tliousand strong—now 
formed the advance. The uistmC'- 
tioiis of the French marshal to Gcne- 
nil Yusuf seem to have been some¬ 
what vague ; in fiict, the want of 
definite mfunnatioii respecting the 
Ru.ssian force, its jiosition, or the 
topographical features of the scene of 
operation, forbade any very distinct 
phiiL He ajipears to have Ivcn 
siin])ly told to go and do something. 
Bt:ing a man of enterprise and experi¬ 
ence, he probably would liave mtulc 
a spool! or H];H)ilt a horn but for the 
^ aipearanee in more malignant fonn 
than over of the epitlemic, wliich 
prostrated five hundred of his men 
just as they were going to attempt 
the surprise of the enemy, whom they 
liad previously nitd in slight enemin- 
ti'rs. The first division, the- nearest in 

a iort, also suffered horribly from 
era ; and the I'xpedition iiad no 
choice but to fall back, marking its 
retreat with graves, and bearing its 
sick with difficulty on the cavalry 
hturses and the gun-carriimes. Some 
mistake in the supply of provisions 
increased the horrors of this fbtile* 
attempt; but as the French army 
had no Special Corrcspoiideut, the 
Generals wwe allowed to extract their 
own lossonSj and the national prestige 
did not snfier more than was inevit¬ 
able from the disaster. 

In the five or six days of the i3»- 
jmo6 of Genera] Yusufs divitson 
'’rfrom YamI!, desertion commenced 
among the Bashi-BasonkB, who, are 
■ no more to he relied on than any 
other collection of Mganda On tlm 
night of the 10th August one hmi- 
dred and ten deserted witii thebr 
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anus; and as the losses from this 
cause iuujvased, tlie dissolution of 
the corps was demande<1, and ol^ 
tained. Now, as to all apiu^rance 
Yusuf was a man ndniirHtuy fitted 
to raise and control a 1km ly of these 
resjicctsible warritwa, the fate of the 
attempt to make them available be¬ 
comes an instructive waniing. 

There was yet another mUfurtune 
in store befon^ the exi>editiou could 
depart. On the 10th August a fire 
broke out in Varna, which destroyed 
a seventh port of the flly, and sevianl 
magazines and dcjM'lts of necessaries 
for the troftjjs. But at length all was 
Tciwly, The batteries and divisions, 
leaving ladiind them many a good 
soldier who had died without heuriiig 
a shot, marched dowmto the shore, and 
the business of embarkation, rendered 
difficult and tedious by the absence of 
commodious wdiarves, of lightiyrs, and 
of steamers of light draught, (xun- 
meiiced. After a sojourn at Balchick, 
ilelaycd by a contrary wind, the, vast 
ilofilla sjiiled; and with the memor¬ 
able landing on the J4th Se])teinl>er 
th(‘ Baron concludes the first book of 
tlu? present volume of his history. 

Tfiis book will answer one good 
end, in n^calling to the memo^ of its 
readers th«‘ events, the position of 
the I’owera, and the stati* of (mblic 
feeling preceding tlie invasion--all 
w’elJ-nigfj forgotten since in the tiioro 
absorbing sfu-nes of the, Grimea, but 
very necessary to be taken into ac¬ 
count by those who would form a 
just CBtimatc of the war. One thing 
which English readers will, notwith¬ 
standing uie studied depreciation of 
our military systcin and militaiy men 
of late so familiar, bo Btiarccly jire- 
jiared for, is the veiy secondary part 
which the English Icmler and Eng¬ 
lish anny are represented as playing 
in tlie drama. One would imagine 
they were some petty cjintiugent 
merged in the vast shadows of the 
Power they were allied with and of tlie 
reputation of its Oimeral. Bemem- 
bt^ring that we landed in the Crimea 
with forces nearly equal, the English 
being superior lu men^ while the 
French had moat jguns, it is not tsaqr 
to discover why ii the relations of 
the chiefs Lord kaflan idiould occupy 
so very subordinate a position; for 
a comparison between the two men 
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would Hbow that thr; part afl»ig:ned 
to him by our chronicler was not the 
one he would have been inclined to 
figure er need have submitted to. 
But this feature of the chronicle is so 
far in unison with the letters of St 
Amaud, that although in them Lord 
iloglun is almost everywhere spoken 
of with respect, yet such an ov<t- 
M*(!Ciiing egotism pervades them, that 
they certainly convey, to a reader 
who accepts tlumi in full, an idea of 
the jjtfiramount iin]M)rtan(*c of the 
writer. • 

A differeneo of opinion existed as 
to the propi'r phutc for efl'eeting a 
landing. In the first rc<;oiinuissai]ce 
along the coast in July, the mouth of 
the Katcha had appeared to offer 
most advantage's for tbe purfsiBC, ami 
that was the ujunion adopted by the 
Freneh Marshal in the council held 
to consider tin* nmort of the recon¬ 
noitring officers. During the passage 
of the Hot il lit iicross the lllack Sea, a 
second reconnaissiuicc was made by 
liord Iviiglan with some of his Genc- 
I'iils, and Canrobert accompanied by 
Freneh (»ftieers, who juissed along the 
coast in fastr-sailing steamers. They 
saw ntiiMui to doubt the judicioiusiufss 
of the former selection of tin* Katcha 
iis a liinding-phice, and fixed upon 
(>ld Fort as prefenible. liejoining 
the exjN-dition, they made a repn‘.sen- 
tation to this effect lo the Fri-iich 
(himmamh'V, who Inid l)oeu prevented 
by severe illness from accompiinyiug 
I hem. He still tulhenul to his former 
opinion, to which he had been so 
strongly im-,lined, that, says M. <le 
Bazam^ourt, “ at the moment of de- 

{ tarture the instructions to (ieneral 
hinrobort had been tt) insist to the 
last extn*mity for the Katcha.” The 
arguments ot the (icnenils n'tuniing 
from the reconnaissunco by no means 
eaim-d Marshal frit Arnaud to alter 
his mind, and tin; inference to be 
drawn^ from do Bazancourt's inirra- 
tiou of the circumstances is, that the. 
»»bstinacy of Lord Raglan pri'vailed 
over the betrer judgment of his col¬ 
league. “ The opinion,” says our 
clu*tmi(der in a note, “ was opposed, 
above all, by Lord Ktiglan and Um 

Knglish Generals.Lord 

lluglaii insisted uljjlh infinite iwrti- 
uacity that the troops should disem¬ 
bark at Old Fort, and not at the 
Katcha; nothing could shake him in 


this con viction, nor modify his opinion. 

. T . . The Marshal yielded.” “I 
should have preferred,” says St Ar- 
nand’s journal, “ a disembarkation in 
farce at tlie Katcha, nearer to Sebas¬ 
topol ; I fear tbe live loanee before ^ 

we can reach w'ater-Hoiveve^ I 

yield-The landing will be at Old 

Vort.” 

It Incomes an interesting military 
fpiestiou which was right • in our 
view, confirmed by the subsequemt 
opportunity for examining the ground 
when the Xllics halted on the Katcha, 
decidedly Lord Raglan. The Mar¬ 
shal, though so able a man, evidently 
thought too lightly of the ditlieidticfs 
of landing in face of an enemy—an 
operation which reason and all expe- 
nenee prove to of the most difficult 
and hazardous nature. He is quoted 
as writing : “ Kn nous supposiuit 
delairqiu^a, et Ton debaniue preaque 
Umjnurit.” 

if we consider the state ipf a body 
of troops rowing tui shore in boats, 
the rate of moving, necessarily slow, 
further retarded by the precautions 
re.(iuired to jireserve order and proper 
concentration under the fire, or artil¬ 
lery from its most distant range—the 
lu'lpless condition of the sohliers, and 
the serious etfeet of eveiy shot that 
strikes a boat—the effect ofmuskejtry 
fire for the last (500 yards —and the 
risk of iMiing charged immediately 
after jumping out of their boat.s-it 
must be granted that the s('rviee is 
of a desperate nature. It is tnie the 
armed steamers and gnn-boats were 
intended to cover the landing, but 
their fire eould only be thoroughly 
effeetive over a low uubrokeu snore 
and even countiy*. ^ 

At the Katcha, nature afforded 
some powerful d''}busive features. 
The valley, which svas flat and low, 
was only about 1(KX> yards wide, 
lHjmjde<r by a range of very steep 
hei,;>hts, of from at least 00 to 70 feet 
high, close to the shore, and which, 
from each end, were continued by a 
line of impracticable cliffs, parallel 
to the sea, and very close to it. For 
more than half the extent vf the very \f*- 
opening of the valley, the sandy 
beach descended in rear to a great 
marshy |}ool, covered with witter, 
which, cous^uently, would have 
formed a fearmL unexpected barrier 
to the advance of the lan^ng parties. 
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The whole might be eomparcd to 
a natural front of fortifieation, to 
which a few hours’ labour wouhl 
have given a character of great 
Btrengtli, even in opposition to an 
advancing army from land, and 
mmht be consillered utterly unas¬ 
sailable from the sea. Batteries to 
any extent mi^ht liuve b(‘cu ^daoed 
on the heights in jmitions, 

so as to sweep the shore and the ap¬ 
proach to it, W'hile they themselves 
would lie covered from the tire of 
the shipping; and the slightest 
trenches aci-oss the valley would 
afford additional cover to what ]ire- 
viously existed for the troops, from 
the siune fire. 

The Kateha is so very near to the 
main hold and bast* of a(>tion of the 
,eiiemy at Sebastopol, that to liave 
effeeted a landing in force by sur¬ 
prise M'as quik' out of the qiuistion ; 
and, in fact, it Avas found, at the re- 
connaissanw's immediately preee<!ing 
the landing, that the Kntcha, as well 
as the Alma, w'ore “ gard<^es par des 
canip.s nrmvellenient i5tabliB, et par 
de rartillerie.” 

Even if the original design hud 
not been overruled by Lord Raglan’s 
advice, it would most probably have 
been abandoneil on the showing, at 
the time, of the. manifest disadvan¬ 
tages with which it would lx; at¬ 
tended 

Hitherto the progre.sK of event.**, 
merely jireliminaiy to the serious 
business of the war, Jias afforded 
but little, oyiportunity to our chroni¬ 
cler for displaying his national bias 
to an injurious extent, and we can 
affoni to smile, at his efforts to gra¬ 
tify the amour propre of his coun¬ 
trymen, and at tlu' numerous tropes 
and flowers of rhetoric with wliicl^ 
he industriously embellishes the 
character and proceediiiKS of his 
hero St Arnaud But with the com¬ 
mencement of the narrative of opera¬ 
tions in the field, it becomes more 
imjioitant to guard against misrepre¬ 
sentation. 

We think an impartial chronicler 
^might hav^ taken occasion to descant 
a little on the extraordinary exhibi¬ 
tion of naval power which England 
afforded in transporting her army. 
A more splendid and compact arma¬ 
ment never was beheld on the ocean, 
than the stately transports, towed by 


the most powerful steamers in the 
world, which conveyed, with ease 
and comfort, our tn-Kips to the scene 
of action. The vast advaut|ige of 
our enloninl einiiire never ajppeared 
in so striking a light os in the enor¬ 
mous fleet of coniincreial vesatds, of 
the greatest size and mosl jicrtcct con¬ 
struction, which we had been able, 
on so short iiotic.e, to aascmlde and 
of which the French army din not 
disguise* their admiration. 1*110 Barnii 
inertdy rt'marks, however, that the 
Freiieli marine and. the English 
murine united liad east U0,(KXi eom- 
iNitaiits on the (Irimea. In detailing 
the n's|K'ctive numlHirs of flu* Allies, 
he, stak-H both the French and Eng¬ 
lish force's at 27,(iOO, whereas we be¬ 
lieve the English outnumb<*re.d the 
French by between fwo and thn-o 
thousand mi'ii; and W(> have the less 
confidence in his statement, seeing 
that lie I'rroiieoiisly gives the niiiii- 
Imt of English guns as sixty-five 
iiisteail of fifty-four, as was tho laid. 

The delay which nccurred before 
the advance after laiuling, de Buzsm- 
ennrt attributes to “the immense 
quantity of baggage” which the Eng¬ 
lish carried, and which “infinitely 
retarded their inoveiueiitH.” Now, 
whak'ver may have- been the cause of 
the delay, it certainly was not that 
which our iihronicler as-sigiis, for it 
was impossible, for any army to be 
Iciis oncumbiwed by baggage than 
ours was. No tents, except for the 
Generals and hospitals, were landed, 
and men and oHiimts lay down with¬ 
out other shelter than their hlankets ; - 
even the knapsai^ks were not lainle*!. 
and ofiicers as well as soldiers eanied 
on their sho'ulders, rolled in their 
blankets and coats, tho few arti<;Ios 
absoluti'ly requisiti'. Yet, from the 
■airative, one might siqipoHe that 
the efleniinatc hlnglisli could not 
move without sinrh ac.eompaiiimcnts 
of Iiixury and comfort us lidlowed of 
olfl tli<*. march of u Turkish vizier, or 
e Persian king. 

In describing tlie French order of 
ad\ance, “ the second division,” says 
M, de Bazancoiirt, “protected the 
right flank;” a very easy tajik for 
the second diusion, since the right 
flank rested on Ae sea. Tlie only 
flank exposed waa the left of the 
English army, which was covered by 
the cavaliy, while the dlviaiona 
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inarched hy double column of com- 
pniiies 4x0111 the centre—a foriuation 
wliich cualilod them to meet readily 
either a front or dauk attack ; and 
on the evenin'; before the battle of 
the Alma, the troojis, wearied by a 
long march, were roused from their 
bivouacs until the left wing of the 
army was thrown back to meet an 
apprehended onset of the (.‘iiemy. 

Tho confusion caused by this 
movement after dusk, and tlie diffi¬ 
culty which stragghii-s who came up 
during the night found in rejoining 
tiieir rr'giinentB, may in part have 
occasioned the delay wiiieh took 
place before wo advanced next morn¬ 
ing. The narration of this delay, and 
of tlic events of the ensuing battle, 
form the most offensive portions of 
M. de iiazaneourt’s Isjok. 

Aeconling to Bazancourt the.Eng¬ 
lish were, by agifemeiit of the night 
before, to have marehisl at six in the 
nioniing. Bosquet’s division, which 
had set out pursuaut to the plan at 
half-past five, diiding itself unsu{)- 
ported, was obliged to halt, and the 
French sent to inquire of Sir De Laiy 
Evans, whose division was neart'st 
to them, the reason of the delay. 
Now comes tho most dramatic por¬ 
tion of our chronieler’s work, for he 
iletails the conversations held on the 
subject with (leneral Evans and Lord 
llaglun. 

‘"Tliey found the Ki^lish General 
in his tent. Upon IViiice Napoleon 
and General Uanrobert expressing to 
him their astonishment at a delay 
whieh might seriously eoiupi'oiuise 
the suce»is8 of tlie day ; ‘ I have re- 
ceivcil no orders,' answi-rcd Sir Do 
Laiy Evans. 

“Thi've was evidentl}' some misun¬ 
derstanding. Before unravelling this 
imigma, the most important thing 
was to stop the mareh of Bosquet’s 
division, which, operating alone in 
its movement, might Iw over¬ 
powered. 

“ General CiUirobert reiaiirod, with¬ 
out losing a moment, to the Marshal, 
who WHS alraady on horseback, and 
had.quitted his bivouac placed in 
n^ar of the lines. As soon as he was 
infonuetl of what was passing, he sent 
ill all haste a staff-vdfieer, Command¬ 
ant Kinson, to telrGeiieral Bosemet 
to stop and wait for tho English 
troops who were behindhand. 


“ During this time Colonel Trochu 
went at the top of his horse’s speed 
to the English ucadquarters. It was 
seven o’clock. But notwithstand¬ 
ing the Colonel’s haste, as he had 
nearly two leagues of uneven ground 
to get over, occupied by the different 
bivouacs, it took him half-an-hour to 
get there. Tlie English lim« which 
the aide-de-camp of the Marshal 
traversed wmire still in their eneamiin. 
meats, and noways prepared for the 
marcii agreed on. 

“ However, Lord liaglan was on 
horseback when . Colonel Troehu 
reached headqinirteis. 

“ ‘ My lord,* said he, ‘ the Marsluvl 
thought, after what you did me tho 
honour to tell me lost evening, that 
your troops forming ^ihe left wing of 
the lino ot battle would advance at^ 
six o’clock.’ 

“ ‘I gave the, order,’ answered Lord 
Raglan, ‘ they are glutting ready, and 
we are about to start: a part of my 
troops only arriveil at tlie bivouac 
late at night.’ ” 

“ In fact” (is added in a note) “ the 
first luirt of the English army did 
not reach its bivouac till a long time 
aftiT us ; .and the second, retarded hi/ 
itA hai/i/of/e and materiel, dill not 
arrive till'very late at night.” 

This is totally iiieorrect. The 
entire army arrived in compact order 
and halted on the Bulgunak in broad 
daylight during the skirmish which 
there took place; the baggage and 
materiel ’ caused no delay whatever; 
and the delay in bivouacking was 
occasioned by tho change of front 
alrtauly spoken of— a movement which 
ajqiearetl nocossury to the security of 
both armies. 

“ ‘ Bray, my lord, nasten,’ added 
the Colonel; ‘ everv minute of delay 
takes away a chai -ie of succi'ss.’ 

“ * Go and tell the Marshal,’ replied 
Lord Raglan, ‘ that this moment the 
order is U-iug carried along the lino.’ 

‘ it was Imlf-imst ten o'mock when 
Colonel Trochu announced that the 
English were ready to set out. But 
all these unexpected delays, and the 
indecisiou in the movements uec«s-’| 
sarily caused thereby, no longer per¬ 
mitted the execution of the plan of 
the battle as it had been originally 
conceived. 

“ The Russian army) in place of 
being surprised by a rapid mauoeuvie. 
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as it should have Ix^n, had full time 
to make its dispusitioim in following 
on the summit of the hcidits the 
movements of our annj;, which atl- 
vanced in i)erfect order in the midst 
of an immense plain. Foreseeing, 
also, that the offensive movement of 
General Bosquet w’as meri'ly a secon¬ 
dary attack, and tlmt the principal 
effort would be made by the centre 
and left of the allied army where 
the English force was plactnl, General 
Mcnschikoff, confident, moreover, 
in the steeps which prohicted him, 
weakened his hjft wing to reinforce 
his centre and right" 

As the only result of the delay w’as, 
according to the last part of the quo¬ 
tation. to render the task of the 
French easier, and the opposition to 
,the English more formidable, the 
only object, in thus minutely detailing 
the cause of delay, must be to show 
how far superior our Allies were to us 
in punctuality and readiness of move¬ 
ment, and to ropresmit English slow¬ 
ness as a clog upon French alaerity. 
Even h.od the ditiiculties and losses 
of the French been thereby increased, 
it would scarciily lie generous, wdien 
a joint victoiy tuisued, to dwell so 
strongly and complacently on our 
imputeil (leficiencies ; hut, under the 
actual circumstances, wlum the brunt 
of the atniggle was so un<leniably 
home by the English, the bad taste of 
such incriminating detail is most re¬ 
prehensible. ‘ 

But it fortunately happens that, in 
atU’mpting to <*ast on the English 
the blame of having caustjd the mis¬ 
carriage of a plan of battle to surprise 
the enemy, tlie Baron only ex^ses 
either tlic untrustworthy nature of 
the sotirces from wlience he derived 
his militaiy iuformatiou, or th(‘ ign(^ 
• ranee whitm couhl have Iwl him so 
completely to misapply it. The most 
tmmilitary reader will neerl no ex- 
lanatiun to understand that an army 
cliberately pmted, and awaiting 
attack in a position which enabled u 
to watch for some miles the advance 
of the assailants, could scarcely be 
i surprised fn brosui daylight ^ any 
exercise of skill or invention. Grant¬ 
ing that the delay took place, it was 
of no consequence whatever, and no¬ 
body except the Baron de Baxan- 
court, w'c should think, ever imagined 
it could have l)een. Whether the 


htfttle took place in the morning or 
afternoon, on the preceding day or 
on the following day, was a matter 
entirely without influence qn the 
plans of either the Allies or the Rus¬ 
sians, or on the results of the liatUo. 
^ye must therefore consider the Baron 
either so unaequtunttMl witli military 
affairs as to be unfit fur a military 
chronicler, or so desirous of imputing 
blame to the English, os to destroy 
our dcTMsndenco on him os an histori¬ 
cal auriiority. 

Let us admit at onco that an 
English army is certainly slower in 
its pruceinlingfl and in its move¬ 
ments tlqm a French army. Tlierc 
may lie nwison in this, or tne.re may 
not; but it doi's not follow of course 
that it is a legitimate subject for com¬ 
plaint. The eflert of tlic combined 
movements was that of two horses 
in a earriage whose paces arc not 
alike, though both may be excellent. 
Wc will not shrink from avowing 
that, as regards slowness in tlu^ir 
pKiceedings, the Britisli system and 
institutions are capable or mucli im¬ 
provement : w'e have not the readi- 
m!ss of managing our suiiplies, bag¬ 
gage, sick, and wounded, wliich it js 
to be hoped wo shall attdiii, now 
that the country seems prcjiarcd to 
incur the exiamsi! of mainhiiniiig 
proper eriuipments. But wdtli re- 
Bjiect to the (hdibcnite nmvtimonts in 
the field, which did not keep puce 
with those of Ihe French, we arc by 
no means satisfied that we. oiiglit to 
att(‘nmt mur-h amendment. Spcjik- 
ing of an attack on tli# enemy, tlio 
Murslial remarks, somewhat graphi¬ 
cally, “ Ijcs Fran^ais eoun'iit ct les 
Anghiis martbent and we are not 
inclined to wish t.o see this Hong-froid 
diniiiiislied. It might be d<‘»irablo 
jto approach nearer to the French in 
the rapidity of a daily march, or a 
change of position, but not in tlieir 
mf>de of meeting the enemy. The 
character pf Englisli fighting may bo 
sirw, but it has frequently been dis¬ 
tinguished by French generals us 
*‘ d’une soliditi^ niiriaruuaWea (ha¬ 
re cteristic whicli we should regret to 
see sacrificed to mobility. 

We now come to the description 
of the battle of«tlte Alma, the. most 
eialmrate attempt In the Iwok to 
flatter the French at the expense of 
thoir Allies. Whilst fully apprcciat- 
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ing the alertnesH and gallantry with 
whic.li* the. F’n‘in;h asecndod the 
hcsiglitM to turn the L'nciuy’» flank, 
we still l)idu!Ved this to be in actual 
fighting «(j pre-fininently an English 
vie.t<)ry, that no writt:r would ven¬ 
ture to deprive us of the palm so 
bloodily won. Nevertheless, the 
ilaron iiddresses hiniself to the bold 
enterprise with the greatest calmness 
and Hi;lf-tM)mpla<!(!n('y. 

With a Kiiflicit.-iidy clear idea of 
the nature <if tin* ground, no one can 
have any ditliculty in understanding 
the battle oi' the Alma, so broad ami 
Biujple are its features. The ground 
over whieh the Aiiie,s advanced slo]»es 
gently and evenly down to the mar¬ 
gin of the river; while on the side 
where the ilussinns were po.sti-d it 
ristis into lofty heights which, from 
the sea-shore to about a mile inland, 
are so proeipitoua that they Avere left 
ungnanled. Tk'ginning at that dis¬ 
tance- to recede from the rivor-bank, 
the heights are mon; broken and le-ss 
abrupt, but still so steep that ‘the 
Russians trustf'd more to the ditfi- 
eulty of ascent than to the. opposi¬ 
tion of thtiir troops for the safety of 
that fwrt of the position Avliere the 
fire of 'their artilh'ry would have 
been too “plunging,” -i c., downright, 
to bo eflee.tual, aud where they Inut 
consequently jdaced no batterie.s. 
Rut, at from two to three miles in¬ 
land, the htnghts, still lofty, recialo 
so much, and are so broken into 
knolls, that, though allbrding great 
adt'antage to the ilefeuee, they are 
no longer di^cult of ascent. Here 
the great massos of tin* Rua.sian troojis 
were, assembled; here their heavy 
batteries wereplanted behind mounds 
of earth : and here the Englisli, and 
the English alone, made their at¬ 
tack, M liilc their Allies a.soeml<'d the 
steeper part of the heights, between 
the English aud the sea, with com¬ 
paratively little opposition from 
mu^otry% and hardly any from ar¬ 
tillery. 

All this is so plain, so well known, 
and so complotdy in accordance with 
the results, that the Boron could not 
very well make any rude attempts 
upon the general features, especially 
after telling us, a pages back, as 
already quoted, that Menschikotf 
know ‘‘ that the principal effoit would 
be made by the centre and left of the 


allied anny, where the English force 
was pl:u*e(land that, “confident, 
moreover, in the stcejw whieh pro¬ 
tected him, he weakened his left wing 
to reiuff*r(;c his centre and right.” So 
tJie Baron’s method for securing to 
the French the honours of the day, 
is to ueeompaiiy each individual 
Freneli <‘olumn in its yiasaage across 
the river and up the heights, de¬ 
scribing minutely tbe obstacles they 
re.sjH;(!tive]y encountered, ami the 
opposition not only which they did 
meet with, but that which they did 
not meet with, and that uduch they 
might have met with,together Avith all 
the thoughts, conA'cmitions, speeches, 
and jiiouH aiuljioctical sentiments of 
the principal French actors eng.agcd, 
through more than twenty pages- 
dropping the Eiiglisli out of sight al- 
togetlier, till St Arnaud, hearing tlu*y 
are in great straits, geruTousiy ex¬ 
claims, “ Let us rush to th«*ir assist¬ 
ance !” and their ]M'rfornmnces are, 
<liHpo.scd of in a single paragrniih. 

Fidlowing the method lie has in¬ 
geniously marked out for hinmidf, 
JM. de Raziineouvt first ais'omjiauies 
d’Autemarre’s brigade to the top'of 
the licights, varying tlie movement 
Avith the episiHle of a battery Avhich 
went astray. Hjiviug s<*('ii d’Ante- 
marre safefy to the top, in suite, of 
“ unforeseen obstaele.s,and sudden im¬ 
possibilities, Avliieh presented them¬ 
selves at every stej),” but which Avere 
triumphed over by “ the energy of 
the chiefs and the nnsliaken resolu¬ 
tion of tlie .soldiers,” he returns to 
look after the Zouaves. These, he 
says, “ iiad rushed forward with tliat 
diish aud alacrity whieh are their 
oAvn, sealing the hciglits nearly to 
the peak. Soon tlif.A are seen slant¬ 
ing to right and left on the flank of 
the mountain, hanging with their 
hands to the projections of the n»ck, 
to the accidents of the ground, ami 
supporting one another; at times 
these frail supports failed on a sud¬ 
den, ami rolled to the foot_ of the 
steep, dragging down the soldiers in 
their fall. Five or six minutes had 
scarcely elapsed when the nrst skir¬ 
mishers appeared on the topmost 
crest. Tnev immediately oj^tened 
fire on lialf a hundred Cossacks 
whom they found before them on the 
plateau. These were not slow in 
replying.” 
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General Bosquet then gallops on, 
followed by his staff, to roeonnoitn , 
and dc Baziincoiirt tak«'s us back to 
see what the field-batterii'S are aliout. 
After describing the (iifficnlties which 
awaited them, and the orders given 
to the men “tt) strike the horses 
with their sabres if they hesitated to 
advance,” he describt's their forward 
* movement after this fashion 

“ At a given signal the guns and 
waggonS'Set off at a gallop. Men 
and horses mingle their etforts, and 
confuse themselves in a dc'sperate 
rush. On all si(h!s beneath th«*at‘ 
hca\y miisstts the earth brtsaks 
through, the detached fragment.s roll 
and bound. - The gunnel’s lean on 
tlie wheels which sink into tlanger- 
OU.S furrows: sometimes the horses 
trembli' and shudder on their 
haiinidios; but nothing sto]>8 or 
hlaekens tlu* niovenumt, and General 
B(*squet utters an e.\ehunation ol'joy 
wdien he sei's the firat pieces arrive 
on the height. 

“ Clommandunt Barrnl an<l Captain 
Fievet, who ('ommands the first bat¬ 
tery, march at its head. The jiieces 
arc-placed at about loo metri's from 
the point where they have deboiiehed 
' on the plateau, in adire«*tion [lerpen- 
dicular b> the line of tin' crests of the 
hciglits of the Alma. 

“ As soon as each piece is nnlim- 
bt'red, it commences its fire without 
■waiting for the others. 

“ It is the French artilh^ry which 
fires the first shot on this memorable 

aving tlms in six pages arrived 
at the first shot, the Baron seems so 
desirous of particularising all the 
sulisequent shots tired by the French, 
that we shall only pick bits heje and 
there for fear of being tedious. 

• “Certainly on this day, the 20th 
September, besides the unspeakable 
dash aud courage of our troops so 
eager to combat, there was need of 
the protection of God and all the 
happy chalices of war. It is a fine 
^ r our artillery this unequal 

S , in which they might have 
■ensraelmed, for tw’o other 
horse-batteries had come to join the 
three first :—forty pieces against 
twelve* 

“ General Bosquet, who never takes 
ca^ of himself in the hour of danger, 


has placed Iiimstdf in the midst of 
the ImiIIs with the guns whifli are 
engag(‘d. He sees two new batteries 
directed on his left; alrt'ady Ijc re- 
eognises their e^alibn*, whi(‘h is infe¬ 
rior. Without doubt they are about 
tojiost tlieinselve.s before the others, 
to deliver their fire cllectually at a 
sliort distance, nn<l our two batteries 
w ill lie crushed; but the Russian 
artillery halt on the sjune line, and 
do not pereeii’e the enormous fault 
they are committing. At the voice 
of the General, at tJiat of our bravo 
(\)iriniandant, our gunners redouble 
tlu'ir ardour; already their pieces 
recoil ill blood at e>Try shot they 
Bcml at the enemy ; men and horses 
are laid on the earth ; by good for¬ 
tune not a piece is struck, and all 
continue their tire.” 

Two regiments of Russian cavalry 
now' appear, against whom (Uom- 
nniudant Barra) throw's hoiik- shells, 
which disorder them. “ During this 
time Geiu'ral Bonat, w ho has reached 
tlie-platcHii with his brigafle and the 
Turkish Division, matves, by a hajipy 
inspiratitm, a tiirward movement; 
the iKtrw’nieii, fearing to lie siir- 
rouuded, turn bridle and retreat with 
the battery which they e.seortcd. 

“ ‘ Allons,’ said the Commandant, 
witlidvaw'iiig his and looking at 
heaven, ‘ decidedly Gctd is with us.*” 

This ('xchunation shows tliut the 
worthy Commandant coiihl I'oinbine 
piety with tactics. Rut wc, ap]K'al 
to our readers whether all this is or 
is not twaddle I Not that it is any¬ 
thing TU'w to bear twiulcRe about the 
war; wc know there has bciiu an iii- 
fiiiity of wriliijg in our own tongue 
on the subject, no less tedious and 
trivial thati that of the Baron j but 
wc inii.st remember that this is^an 
otticial uecount deilieated to the Em- 
l»cror, and judge it accordingly. 

“ The Generals of Division hsive n;- 
paired to tin.' Marshal for liis last 
orders. He, showing them tho 
heights of the Alma, says to them 
on y these words - 

" ' Every one of you must attack 
right before him uinfmananivre aflor- 
wai^s, accorrlifeg t,<; his own inspti^ 
lions : the heigh ts must be readied; 
Uiave no other ii^nictions to give 
to men in whom I have all confi¬ 
dence.’” 
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Th«n, as in the preceding pages, 
the “ hitropid trueps.” Iwl ])y “brave 
eolonelb,” advancje “with an admir¬ 
able duKh,” and scale the heights, 
wliUo*“ u cloud of balls and bullets 
traverses their ranks, and sows with 
dead this glorious road whore chiefs 
and Koldiors press forward in emula¬ 
tion.” Then “ the ardour, the dash, 
t he suiKJr-excitement of entlmsiasm, 
was such that it sc(mic<l as if the 
forexj of the will b;velled all obstacles, 
and bore on its invinciblo wings 
horses and combatants,” 

After this singular flight, tlie Baron, 
coming nitlier suddenly to the earth 
again, tolls us that, “after heroic 
eflV)rtB, the head of the column of the 
first division app«5ared on the first 
crests to the right, leaving about 
H(jven hundred yarns on its left a 
building of white stone destined for 
a telegraph : tliis unfinished building 
is the centre of the enemy’s posi¬ 
tion.” 

We hadthonglit that, by the Baron’s 
previous iic<‘oaiit, the centre »>f'the 
enemy’s iKisitioh was attacked by the 
English, and conseqiu’ntly this tow’cr 
w'oiild he on its left. However, as it 
figures hugely in the subsecjiu'iit do- 
Herii>tion of the imttle, we may in¬ 
form ojir readers, though the Baron 
does not, that it was a small cireiilar 
building, some ten i)r tw('lve lect 
high, and wouhl have been amply 
garrisoned by a dozen men. Near it 
a tremendous struggle takes place, in 
which, according to the Ikinm, a Rus¬ 
sian otttet'r behaves so gallantly in 
rallyiivg his men that (lenerid llos- 
quot wislies to be near liim that he 
may embrace liirn. Ho then retunis 
to St Arnaud. 

“ Placed' on a hillock, the Marshal 
overlooks all the movements of his 
army: lie follows with Ids eyi‘ his 
valiant troops disjM'tsiMl over diffe¬ 
rent jioiuts, and climbing under a 
munierousfire the^teejw of the Alma. 

‘ Oil! the brave soldiers,’ he often 
eriwl—‘ Oh ! the worthy son.s of Aus- 
tcrlitz and Fricdlaml.' He wished 
to be everywhere at once; for tlie 
dangiu- is everywhere.” Ihreaently 
dWiireUe’s brigade iwisaes Idm. 

“ As 8(H,n us the Marshal peri«ived 
tleneral d’Aurelle,5je cried to him iq, 
u strong voice, ‘General, go and place 
youi-self, without losing a minute, 
under the orders of 'Ganrobert, who 


has a great deal to do up there j I 
count on you, d’Aurelle.’ 

“ The lattiT, for sole answer, waves 
in the air his kepi to the cry of Vive. 
rJimpi^rear! and dashes forw'ard in 
the direction imlicatcd to bim.” 

■ After describing the struggle for 
the signal-tower, wiich was cei^iinly 
sharp while it lasted, though wc do 
not think the Russians over made a 
very foiuudable or sustained effort, in 
this part of the field, we c to the 
account of the British share in the 
battle, comprised in a paragraph of 
two pages. Aecopling to the chroni¬ 
cle, the chief of the French staff 
bronglit word to St Arnaud that 
“ the English, stoppjid in tluiir march 
])y a formidable artillerv, decimated 
by a murderous fire, ami menaced by 
enormous masses, fbiiud serious diffi¬ 
culty ill cariying the positions as¬ 
signed to them ; ” that twreuiKm the 
Marsha] directed his divisions to sup- 
jiort tlicm, (lying out at the same 
time, “ Allous aux Anglais,” and giv¬ 
ing an order to the artillijry of the 
reserve to follow, in order to take the 
RiiSKian battalions in flank. After -4 
wanis Toussaint’s battery, directed by 
t’oiuinandant La BoUR8lui^re, is de- 
seribed as taking in flank the threat¬ 
ening masses, and csuriying disordt'r 
into the midst of them by its case- 
shot and shells. 

Considering that case-shot does 
not take cfltvt at more than 200 
yards, the French batter}' must have 
-D(*i'n veiy close to the scene of action 
to have delivered its tire with such 
etfei t. But wc beg to tell the Baron 
that he has been totally misinformed 
on the subject of the British part of 
the battle. The British army never 
met with a check throughout the 
day, except such partial ones as oc¬ 
cur in every battle to single regi¬ 
ments, Mid these were speedily re.- 
lie''ed by supports from the conti¬ 
guous eoriis j nor was there any di¬ 
rect c(K)i)eration by the French upon 
the enemy’s forces opriosed to the 
British, till the dispute heists were 
in our possession, and the Russians ^ 
retired in disorder, when ihe batteiy 
alluded to may have fired some sliots 
at them. The Russian columns of 
attack were turned by English guns, 
drawn up on the right of tueir infan¬ 
try, and 8ubs«i<iuently supported IJ^ 
otner English Dattcries; and there 
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was no Frencli ivifimont or French 
battery ueai' onowgh to render any 
assistance, had it l>een required. _ 

The Rna'=«ians, in error as we thinks 
<lid not seriously oppose the French 
in their ascent of the heights, but 
ifKJved out their reserves to attack 
them when the summit was gained, 
and in that manner the battle was 
fo\mht bv the Prpuch. 

This riank movement of course i>re- 
ceded the front attack, ami under 
ordinary circumstjpioes, with a single 
instead 6i combined army, the front 
attack would not have taken place 
until the troops on the. jiosition before 
it had been disconcefted and <»blige(l 
to divide, or alter their gitniiid, in 
c()uso(pu‘n(!e. of the flank movement, 
when those in front, always dowdy 
threatening, would have attacked 
them vigorously. At the Alma it 
would have been incoudstent with 
the good fe.eling and ardour of the 
English to defer their attack so long, 
ami it was accordingly made while 
the enemy rt'taine.d his original 
ground, his batteries all at their 
posts, and his masses unmoved and 
in their hiJUiiumbe.rs and power. The 
ads'anfT^ of tlie Eiiglisu brigades 
against those! liattcrie.s and uiasses 
^ was never exceeded in steadiness or 
gallantly by the most veteran troo]>s; 
the stniggle was never doubtful ; 
and they I'orced the Russians fi-om 
the (lisimted ground by their own 
iijjaide«i cflbrts, and while half the 
army had scarcely come under fire. 
The" English army literally walked 
over the Russians in its march. 
Such is our version of the matter, 
and we are persuaded that, should our 
Minister at War aticredit us to the 
Oommander-in-chief in the Oriimai, 
with a view of eolleetiug facts, our 
official narrative would in no respect 
substantially differ from our present 
statement. 

“ The intention of the Marshal,’' 
says the Narrative, “ was to move on 
the 22d to the Katcha, in the hope 
of again encountering th6 enemy, and 
of beating him a second time in a run. 

“ But next morning our Allies were 
not r>Bady, and toced us to remain on. 
tlifc yfleld of bmlc. We placed at 
their disfKisal mules and conveniences 
for the transport of their wounded. 

“The English, intrepid and indefa- 
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tigable in comltat, seem not to com¬ 
prehend the imperious importai^<^ of 
a day’s or hours delay in an opera¬ 
tion of war : tiny either cannot or 
will not hasten tUcin8t!lve8.’’ • 

These rtnuarks ore in sonic mcasuro 
baseii on extracts from the jour-- 
iial juid letters of St Aniaud, but 
their justice we altogether deny. The 
muuburs of wounded mnu, Russians 
and Eoglisli, who remained on our 
part of the neld, quite justified the 
delay of one day (the army moved on 
tlu'. 23d) btyoiid tlie timo when the 
French declaml themselves ready, A 
survey of tin? ground whioli our Allies 
fought on by no means gave evidence 
of a conflict so dcspt'rate and bloody 
as de Buxancourt’s narrative depicts. 
While the ground where the British 
found the hottest opposition was 
crowded with bodies ijnng litorally 
in ranks, as if whole C(»apanies hod 
fallen when! they stood, the bodies 
on the French side of the field were 
comjiaratively voiy thinly scattered. 
Nor ^nld a view of the, battle liave 
led a sficetatov to expect tfikens there 
of a sunguinan' stn^?gle. * The French 
advanctxl with the greatest gallantxy 
and activity; but, beyond some short 
and sharp miiskctiy-firing as they 
scaled tlie hciglif.s, their ascent seemed 
unopposed; nor was the noise of con¬ 
flict m their part of the field so con¬ 
siderable as U) induce thi'. English to 
believe that their Allies were ever 
severely engaged throughout the day. 
Marshal St Arnuud must have known 
well how far the number of woimded 
whom the English had to dispose of 
exceeded those in tlie care of the 
French, and therefore, without dis¬ 
puting that transiiort is with us gene¬ 
rally a slow operation, we think his ’ 
remarks on this occasion altogether 
uncalled for. 

•A gi-eat part of the remainder of 
the volume is taken up in describing 
the illness of Maisluil St Arnaud, 
aud its fatal teymmation. In fact, 
this firat volume of the narrative 
might Ih! appropriately entitled " The 
Inie, Iteath, ana Burial of Marshal St 
Arnaud; ” finr, after minutely detail¬ 
ing hU* last hours and moments, the 
B^n not 01 ^ accompanies the ^ly 
to Constantinople, and describes the 
honours bestowed on by the 
tan, the Turlu^ and the F^ch Em- 

2m 
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ba^, but attends it to France, sees which may be turned by Ewgiiwh 
it interred beneath the dome of the writers to the disadvante^ of the 
InyaKdcs, and evidently Jakes leave French ? Or, after the aj^arauce 
of it with relnct^ce; and unless Can- of this oiiicial narrative, does courte^ 
robot and Pelissier should appear require that the best construction 
wbsequently to fill the same position should always be put on the conduct 
in the Baron’s affections os that now of our Allies by English historians ] 
left vacant by the Marshal’s death, If it is granted that they could 
we shall feel, as we did when little scarcely blame us for retaliating upon 


, ine swo nanons to umuige m SUCH 

' iqoiAiltal attraction in the absence of rivaliy of depreciation, after a war 
60 interesting a hero. where they have so successfully 

The chronicle, after describing fought in concert? It is true that 
iriily the march on Bnlaklava, and the French can scarcely say anything 
the commencement of the Hu*ge, ter- worse of us that we have said of our- 
minates for the ]>resunt with the first selves; but tliey may rety on it, that 
ineffectual cannouade. On the first will not render inculpation more jw- 
day, after four hours’ firing, the latable from a foreign source, espe 
' French batteries were aleneedT Tlie cially when it is remembered how 


Etmlish artilleiy could no longer cwnidetely the tone assumed by all 
boM to reduce afono the Russian fire il^lish writers on the war towank 
sttiiiciently to allow the assault to be France leaves such attempts without 
made; but they courinued to expend excuse. Wc would, then*tore, recom- 
tiieammonitioii, BO valuable and then mend M. de Bazanouiirt to continue 
Up aearoe, Md w hi<;h it had co|iethem his narrative in a different spirit A 
^ sumdi ntbemr to convey to the tendency to laud his own conntn'- 


pletely the tone assumed by all 
:lish writers on the war towank 


up Uearce, w uicb it bad coyi^them 
sumdi iltbc^r to convey to the 
tiemSiei^in a gdnorous effort to re- 
Htfe the Freach batteries from the 
weight of the enemy's ftm. This cir- 
euiAA^co wc think an imjiartial 
ehronidrY might have mitcd. That 
the narrative will continue to bo 
loiito lUitMoQale’' is evident, we 
tbink, from the Baron’s view ca his 
tusk. " ts it not ciuious to follow 


mon, and to exalt their achievements, 
is a fault we arfe the m»r‘* ready to 
excuse, after the instances Wv lla\e 
witnessed at home of the opposite 
and more coutemptibk couise." ‘We 
know that his nation likes to be glo¬ 
rified. We knoa', tim, that the French 
mind, apparently incapable of m'cept- 
ing a plain and unadorned iact, re- 


this siege day byelay, to see it begin, quires the aid of rhetoric in reccirinq 
augmont, devolon itself tft the re- a due impression. "We will, tliere- 
ymad iag noise or cannon and of mus- fore, say nothing of the Baron’s style, 
-,Ae4iry,-4o the day when our triumph- though wc should ccitaiuly condemn 
A ^ awoq;»ed down upon Se- it in an Engln^mnn, and though it 
‘<Wwtejpoji» pUmted on the wreck differs widdy and essentially from 
city the flag of tliat of the honest old chroniclers 
ivhom he professes to take as 

“Wp ttiiak our rpaderu will join in models. But we expect that, in al- 
V hfttp eerpresseo, tljat lading to th** share borne by the 

wiu French Emperor should have Engl^ in the operations of the 
^Upt^tttly given his sanction to the war, he will take more pains to he 

r bheation of this norratiTe. While oorroAandtobejust We shall nar- 
^tains nothing which seems tci towly watch his statements^ doing all 
mdsritsu|»muwtt(»BtaUneoe^^ ki'our power to oounterset anynn- 
thw lu^u^men^ many pussageu fiiiraeuu; and we will yield to no 
which evett French readera rimit ad- Ftehchman living in accurate toow- 
mit may well give uflfeneein England, ledge (^rations of the English 
Are there no operations of the war army. 


given his sanction to the 
of this norratiTe. While 
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